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Dedication 


This Gift of Love from Bapujii Bapii k^Prew Praadi) is 
dedicated to Bapii. 

This is a collection of letters which Bapii wrote to me from 
time to time and also those which I wiote to him. The letters 
which Mahadcvbhai and others wrote to me as well as those I 
wrote to them have also been included in this collection for the 
reason that they were wiittcn under Gandhiji’s instructions, 
inspiration or with his consent. In fact, even the letters which 
1 wrote to them were all meant for Bapu only. Therefore, 
considering all these as correspondence between Bapu and 
myself, I have included them in this publication since, if I were 
to e.xclude those letters, the entire connecting link would be 
broken. 

Most of Bapu's letters are in Hindi. Whatever letters he 
wrote to me in English or on his behalf Mahadcvbhai and others 
wrote in English, have been lianslalcd into Hindi and included 
in the Hindi edition of this collection. Similarly, now in English 
edition of this collection, the letters in Hindi have been rendered 
into English and included in this collection. 

This bunch of letters provides an incomparable opportunity 
to the people to study the mind of Bapu. They get education as 
well, for Bapu’s corrcspondciii-c covers an assortment of many 
absorbing topics. What is of supreme importance is to unders- 
tand this fact that whatever exhortations or directions that one 
finds here, be they individual, political or ethico-rcligious, are 
not just those of a great man or Mahatma but of a saintly man 
and the outpourings of a friendly soul. As such they are useful 
in the life of the common man, edifying and worthy of emulation 
by all in their daily life. 

At first, I had no intention of bringing out the»e in print; but 



my daughter-in-law Sarala was very insistent. Her insistened 
appealed to me and so I acceded to it. This publicatioif is the 
outcome of that. It is Durga Prasad Mandtlia’s enthusiasm and 
labour that saw the book through the press. Pandit Viyogi Hari 
also gave several useful suggestions. 

The late Shri Sudhir Ranjan Das, retired Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of India, was a very old friend of mine. He read 
the entire correspondence and suggested that some letters which 
were of a personal nature might be excluded. Accordingly, 
certain letters have not been included in this publication. My 
friendship with Justice Das extended over an unbroken period ol 
55 years ; Such longstanding fiiendship is not something which 
comes by easily in life, even ifonc assiduously seeks it. 

Above all, 1 am extremely indebted to Kaka Saheb Kalclkar 
He occupies a special place among the few surviving chosen 
co-workers of Gandhiji. He has laid me in a deep debt of grati- 
tude by writing the Foreword to this collection. 

The purpose of printing this collection is to help people ir 
understanding Bapu's heart — not the heart of a Mahatma bu 
that of a human being. There is an added reason. Maybe, some 
hundred or two hundred years from now, this collection may 
become an invaluable treasure because the iinfoldment of Bapu’f 
real life will begin only after a century or two. This is my view 
It is indeed God’s infinite mercy on me that I could bccomi 
the recipient of Bapu’s love in an abundant measure, that thi< 
relationship lasted 32 years, that 1 could learn a great deal iron 
ray association with him and that through him I could gain the 
friendship of great souls like Sardar Patel. Such is the bountiful 
grace of the Lord on me. I derive great contentment from the 
successful culmination of this venture because— 

The spotless standard of Yama’s troops 
Comes before ray eyes be-dimmed by age 
And fighting a losing battle with diseases 
This mortal frame doth droop day by day. 



Preface 


Gandhiji was very regular in his correspondence. It was by 
this means alone that he was able to maintain a hearty relation 
with innumerable people and was able to influence ilicm to 
maintain high ideals in their lives. To enter with his heart into 
the individual life of the person with whtim a relation was 
established and to help him in his development, having under- 
stood the individual's abilily, his special nature and its depth, 
were the peculiar features (if his correspondence. Hence 
Gandhiji’s correspondence is as important as his writings and 
speeches. To understand the personality of Gandhiji, his cor- 
respondence is very useful. I have obser\cd that his style ot 
writing letters is also a t>pical one. Few world leaders have left 
behind them such a volume of correspondence as has Gandhiji. 

I have always haa the feeling while reading Gandhiji’s coi- 
respondence that I was taking a dip in the sacred Ganges and 
sipping its waters. Always it \» is a purifying and pleasant ex- 
perience for me to read his letters. The ‘•urrounding climate of 
its contents is purifying, life-sustaining and soothing. 

Because of this J was very happy when Shri Ghanshyamdasji 
sent to me the entire bunch of his correspondence with Gandhiji. 
I began reading it with immense enthusiasm. As I went on read- 
ing, it became clear to me *'■ -t this correspondence is not 
merely confined to the letters exchanged between Ghanshyam- 
dasji and Gandhiji but also includes those exchanged between 
the late Mahadevbhai Desai, who was a close friend of 
Gandhiji, and Ghanshyamdasji. Apart from these, there is the 
correspondence with other friends of Gandhiji, many leaders 
and workers of the nation, Viceroys and politicians. There is 
also a description of their jnterviews. In shojt, a valuable 
history of the present times is to be found here. 
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Seeing this, 1 erxlaimed, ‘"Ah, if onl> this material had come 
into my hands five years ago!” 

Today, lam 91. I am becoming increasingly forgelfwl. I go 
on forgetting so easily many a valuable fact. I have to record 
with sorrow today I am not able to dive so deep into this cor- 
respondence as I would have ‘been able to, had this mateiial 
reached my hands five years earlier. Yet 1 feel that the basic 
structure of mv thinking on fundamental ideals has not 
changed in me. It is with its aid that 1 dare plunge into this 
ocean. * 

Before the year 1915, our people had experimented with 
several solutions for the attainment of Independence. We adop- 
ted the use of extremist methods. We also tiicd the path of 
petitions and prayers. We made efforts to make industiial 
progress. We started social reform movements foi lefornung 
societv. We also fervently increased our faith in religion. We 
trod the path of swadeshi and boycott. Also we used bombs 
and pistols. Wc, Indians, tried with devotion, all those solutions 
that occurred to us or were suggested to us for (he gaining ol 
swaraj. Yet there was neither swaraj near at hand nor there 
was to be found a ray of hope. Some of our efforts, instead of 
removing the British Empire, only helped in stiengthening it 
much more. The whole country was in utttcr despair when in 
1915, Gandhiji returned to India from South Africa. 

In South Africa where there was no Indian Government, 
nor Indian environment, Gandhiji with the help of uneducated, 
almost uncultured and hapless Indians, started a powerful 
satyagraha campaign and reaped success in it. Wc had heard 
and read about the activities of this leader of action, Gandhiji, 
and his new experiment. As soon as he returned to India, 
Gandhiji toured from the Himalayas to Rameshwaram, explain- 
ing to the people his vision of satyagraha. Those to whom 
swaraj was a cause were attracted towards him. Soon the heart 
beats of Gandhiji had their echo in the pulse of the people and 
both were tuned to the same wave length. The entire country, 
without the least hesitation, was leady to follow him. Gandhiji 
became a great representative of Indian culture and India’s 
aspirations. He spoke the language of sacrifice, restraint and 
magnanimity^ \vhich was also the confident language of the 
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Indian masses. Jbe nation, seeing his unconlhion humility and 
extra-ofdinary self-confidence, became confident that he would 
surely achieve son.elTiing. 

Even as all rivers empty themselves into the ocean, becom- 
ing one with it> so too, all of us who dreamed of swaraj despite 
our different mental make-up, different backgrounds and diffe- 
rent ways of life, went, and joirfcd him. Wc gladly accepted his 
leadership and fully pla>cd our role in the activities directed 
by him. 

Among the chosen few close workers who came in contact 
with Gandhi)! at that time, the place of Shri Ghansh>amdasji is 
a special one. 

This e\er3 body knows that Shri Ghansh3amdasji i^ one of 
the few wealthy men of India. His primary field of work has 
always been in the industry. This too people know that he earned 
well and spent his wealth for good causes with open arms. 
Whcne\cr there was need for mone}, Gandhi ji without hesita- 
tion conve>ed his desire to Shn Ghanshyamdasji who respon- 
ded forthwith. Of the many sayings of Gandhiji, the foll(»wing 
is \ery important: 'The wealthy should not consider them- 
selves to be masters of their wealth, but consider themselves as 
trustees and use it for the welfare of the society Having the 
feeling that the wealth of tlic society is with him and that he 
is its trustee, the weait.iy person should spend his wealth.” 
Though, in principle, Shri Birlaji did not accept this teaching 
of Gandhiji he had taken tl s to his heart. The educational 
institutions, charitable guest houscs and hospitals that arc to 
be found all over India in the name of the Birlas are standing 
testimony to this. Apart from his own institutions, there arc 
many others in the country that arc run mainly from the 
chanties of the Birlas. Almost all the institutions of Gandhiji 
have been benefited from the dth of Shi i Ghanshyamdasji. 
Perhaps none, apart horn late Jamnalaiji Bajaj, had contributed 
so much to the Institutions of Gandhiji as Shri Ghanshyamdasji. 
There is a famous story. 

Gandhiji had come to Delhi. During the same period, 
Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore also had reached Delhi to make 
collections for his Visva Bharali. Gurudev organised a pro- 
gramme of dance and music at ^different places and at the end 
of the programme asked for donations from the peopje. Gandhiji 
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felt unhappy oti hearing this. That such a famt)us person as 
Tagore, in his old age, just to seek donations and that too a 
mere Rs. 60,000 was forced to go about organising programmes 
of dance and music was something which Gandhiji could not 
bear. He suddenly remembered Ghanshyamdasji; Gandhiji sent 
a message to him through Shri Mahadevbhai Desai that six of 
the rich men should each contribute Rs. 10,000 to Gurudev and 
save India from a sense of shame. It is needless to say that Shri 
Birlaji contributed the whole amount as a secret donation to 
Gurudev and made him carefree. 

Not only did Gandhiji receive donations from Birlaji for 
his institutions but he made Birlaji contribute to others’ causes 
as well. Who these persons were to whom Gandhiji made 
Birlaji five donations and to what extent Birlaji oflered his 
wealth at the feet of Gandhiji will be known from this collection 
of his letters. 

In a way, really this was a unique revelation of the relation 
between Gandhiji and Birla. 

But one should not think that giving donations liberally 
was the only relation of Birlaji with the activities of Gandhiji. 

There wcic two streams of work — both important — which 
Gandhiji had placed before the people, for getting swaraj. 
One was the constructive stream and the other political. 

Gandhiji found that the high-low strata of society which 
was fundamental and the feeling of ‘m>self and himself’ which 
was favoured by the cultural group were the two important 
factors on which the entire superstructure of Indian society 
rested. The result was that though peace, health and the prin- 
ciple of co-existcnce were to be found in our social life, yet we 
have been incapable of picserving national unity and indepen- 
dence. The entire history of India is a proof of this weakness 
of ours. 

It was the chief aim of the constructive activities of Gandhiji 
to remove this our national weakness of the present and to 
create a new society full of life and all-round development in the 
future. Gandhiji placed before the nation 18 to 20 programmes 
such as Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of untouchability, develop- 
ment of khadi and village industries and the propagation of 
the national language, for the achievement of the above two 
ideals. He*’ised to say that the fulfilment of the above pro- 



gramme would Ht indeed complete independence. 

The programn:'' -chalked out was not one depending on 
servitude having its basis in charity and religion. It was a 
prophetic effort to unite India of the vast landscape consisting 
of many races, many faiths and many languages. Mental 
revolution leading to revolution •of the life and from that to the 
total revolution in sociclv was the programme chalked out. In 
this revolution Gandhiji gave a new meaning to old values, 

Shri Ghanshyamdasji recognising the i evolutionary possi- 
bilities of this programme accepted il with all his heart. Many 
letters in (his collection reveal to us the deep faith of Birlaji in 
Hindu-Muslim unilv and in the eradication of imtoucVab'lity, 
and the efforts he made to bring them to success. If he had any 
difference of opinion with Gandhiji, it was perhaps to some 
extent about the economics of khaddar In this he maintains 
his <‘wn individual opinion. Yet il attracts our attention that 
though having an independent opinion, he like a dedicatect 
soldier, WMs spinnim^ with the wheel. Not only this, he took the 
vow of khadi Gandhiji was impressed with this nature of 
Birlaji, which loved discipline. To show his joy, Gandhiji 
presented Birlaji with a special t>pe of spinning-wheel. He 
praised the thread spun bv Birlaji and asked him not to abandon 
the sacred work which ^ had .started. 

Gandhiji had a speciality or distinction. He quickly recog- 
nised the good of men and ma le full use of them for the 
welfare of the nation. Gandhij* had more confidence in us 
than vve had in ourselves. While moulding us, he made our 
weak faith strong. In the end, he was able to extract from us 
more work than was possible otherwise. 

Though a rich man, Ghanshyamdasji was not affected by 
the illusion of wealth. Gandhiji had recognised this. He also 
had observed the skill of Birlaji i.i managing worldly affairs. 
To help him in the development of his personality, Gandhiji 
had shown him a path and in this wc see the light thrown by a 
prophetic educationalist on many big and small aspects of the 
all-round human personality. This is a special characteristic 
of Gandhiji’s letters. 

More important than this is the fact that a picture of the 
modest, spotless life of GhansKyamdasji can be *s^en in this 
collection. 
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It was no wonder that Ghanshyamdasji was dttracted ♦owards 
Gandhi ji. Observing Gandhiji’s dedication to religion, his 
forthright straight path and also the intensity of his search for 
truth, he became Gaiidhiji’s best devotee. Birlaji considered it 
his duty to take on his shoulders the burden of any responsi- 
bility which Gandhiji had laid. And he fulfilled it with a full 
heart. 

But he had dedicated himself enthusiastically and with a full 
heart to the political work of Gandhiji. In this collection of 
letters wc arc able to see the inside story of those events that 
happened behind the curtain between Gandhiji and the g<ncrn- 
ment at that time. The days of those times were such that 
something or the other was alwa>s happening in the camp of 
Gandhiji which created history. Ghanshyamdasji had a special 
and deep interest in this aspect of Gandhiji's activities. Ha\ing 
given his close attention to ever\ small or big thing that occurred, 
bv degrees he was considered to be one among the chosen few 
who knew well the political mind of Gandhiji. Soon he projected 
himself with confidence before the Hnglish statesmen as a reliable 
interpreter of the political mind of Gandhiji. He considcredit 
his responsibility to convey to the English statesmen the way 
CJandhiji’s mind worked and also he convened to Gandhiji the 
mind of the English statesmen. It was a self-imposed task which 
he accomplished with uncommon de\terit> and success. 

In this book the picture that presents itself to our mind of 
Ghanshyamdasji in a special w'ay is that of a skilled statesman. 
This reminds us of Lord Krishna who went to the darbar hall of 
the Kauravas for a peaceful solution (of the demand of the 
Panda\as). 

Having gone through this correspondence that went on for 
nearly 32 >cars, my first impulse was to advise Birlaji to divide 
it into three separate books. In the first one, only the corres- 
pondence between him and Gandhiji was to be included. How 
Gandhiji dived deeply into the many problems of his day, how 
he understood the subtle nature of each problem, how he showed 
the path to his personal followers and lastly how he showered 
his love on them, all these could be clearly seen by us from this 
part. 

In the sedond book, only the correspondence of Birlaji with 
late Mahadevbhai Desai was to be included. This would have 
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enable*! us to eftjoy the fragrance of the personal and intimate 
conversation bct'.''c(»i two close friends. 

In the third book, all the rest of the material could be 
included which may be important for history. 

On reconsideration, I felt that this should not be done. 
Whatever material is here should be published together in the 
order in which it is found. Well, the size of the book may 
increase. If so, it may be bound in two volumes. This is not a 
book written for whiling away our leisure hour. This is an ocean 
which has a great historical value. When the fiij.urc generations 
want to understand our times, then this source book would 
become very useful and interesting, \4uch materia' would be 
found packed in this book that would interest the students of 
historv This is a bunch of very valuable histoncal documents, 
whose full worth only the future generations will know. 

fo me, a Gandhi fan, this book has given transcendental jo>. 
The ciedit goes to mv voung friend, Shri Ravindra Kalclkar, 
due to whose labour I am able to write this prelace at this age 
and in this state of health. 


Affectionately yotin, 

Re spelt jul Vande Matiiram oj 
Kara Kalurkar 
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India Office, 
Whitehall, 

Personal January 4, 1935 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

T was glad to hear from you again. Many thanks for what 
you say about my speech. 1 am afraid we are not in agreement 
on the constitutional question. But it is a good«thing that we 
should at any rate understand each other’s point of view. It is 
evidently the safeguards that occupy the prominent position in 
your mind. To us here the impressive fact is to be so large an 
extension of self-government. The difficulty has been — and it 
has been a very great difficulty — to persuade people that the 
safeguards arc sufficient, indeed that they arc substantial 
safeguards and not merely paper safeguards. Of course there 
are some people here who would never be persuaded of this at 
all. But we have now, 1 think, succeeded in persuading the great 
mass of sensible people who arc taking the whole problem \ery 
seriously and are genuinely anxious to do the right thing by 
India. The opinion which now prevails here as a result of our 
efforts was very well expressed the other day by one of our 
best political writers in the following words: “Side by side with 
the grant of free institutions, theie is forming in the safeguards 
a new conception of the natuie ot the British Raj in India ... 
We both give liberty and imder-wrilc its risks.” 1 hope you will 
appreciate the last phrase as one taken from the language of 
business. I wish that you and your friends would see the matter 
in this light. The general feeling here is one of prudence. You 
would probably call it caution. But certainly it is not one of 
illiberality. I am afraid this isn't realised in India. But I still 
hope that, in the end, things will turn out better than you 
appear to think at present. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Samuel Hoarc 
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January 19, 1935 

DEAR SIR SAMUEL HOARE, 

I am grateful to you for your letter of the 4th January. 

1 fear I could not express myself clearly in my last letter or else 
you would not have said that the safeguards occupied a promi- 
nent position in my mind. I am not at all frightened of the 
safeguards. Even in the interest of India, certain safeguards 
shall be necessary. 1 would not say that the safeguards provided 
in the report art in the best interest of India. Besides, inasmuch 
as the report docs not make any provision for the next step 
towards the ultimate goal, is no mean defect. But 1 did in my 
last letter that you have your own difficullies and I would be 
ignoring the realities if at this stage when the day is cast, I tried 
to persuade you to make such alteration in vour plans as would 
satisfy the Indian opinion. What 1 therefore wanted to convey 
to you in last letter was this: whatever be the safeguards, they 
would not hinder the progress if there was genuine sympathy 
and goodwill behind them. 1 may accept what you say that the 
scheme reflects an act of prudelice and not one of illiberality. 
But don’t you think you would like the best in India to share 
your views and get up and say, “The constitution is not what 
we want but we will work it honestly for constructive purposes 
because where it is lacking in letter is to be made up in spirit?” 
I want your incoming “partner” to be personally by the 
partner in Britain that she wanted to do the right thing by India 
and that there was no lack of liberality. When I say this, 1 am 
not talking as people generally do with vague ideas but as a 
practical businessman who believes that given goodwill such a 
position is possible to be achieved and that it must be achieved. 
At times, I even feel that 1 should come to London to persuade 
you personally to share my views that with mutual understand 
ing even bad safeguards could become insurance against risk 
whereas even good ones in the absence of human touch become 
a stumbling block in the path of peace and smooth working. 

Your frank reply to my last letter has encouraged me to 
write all this and I assure you that you can always count on 
my service fpr any step that you take to create a cordiality 
which is at present lacking in the Indian atmosphere and which 
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is so n|cessary in the interest of both the Countries who by 
destiny are bound tqgether. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


The Rt. Hon'bi h Sir Samuel hoARE, Kt. 
Secretary of State for India 
London 


3 

Interview with Viceroy 
(At 10 a.m.) 


January 22, 1935 

Started by putting me at ease. Said, “Say all what you want 
to say.” 1 began with my interview with the Governor of Bengal 
and added 1 read the report twice. 1 said to myself at the end it 
could be very bad as well as very good. Depends on actual 
spirit in work and if atmosphere is good, safeguards could be- 
come inoperative. They could also be mill-stone round the 
neck, tssential, atmosphere should be cleared. Only one man, 
vi/., Gandhiji who could take a bold step. If atmospheie not 
cleared, then fight will continue and will ruin both the countries. 
It should be your aim before > ou leave the shores of this 
country to create a suitable atmosphere lo make the reform 
successful and thus help her in her march towards her goal. He 
said, “Do you really believe that such an atmosphere could be 
brought about?” 1 said, “Yes, I do.” He said, “I have my 
difficulties. 1 have been giving a serious consideration to th'-^ 
matter for some time but there are many difficulties. First, 
Gandhi is a law-breaker.” I said, “He is not and in a sense 
everyone potentially is. In his case, it is his religion to resist 
the evils. You can stop the Civil Disobedience by personal 
contact.” He said, “Tell me frankly, do ypu think Civil 
Disobedience is to be revived?” 1 said, “I can say*it is not up 
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in the air and 1 do not see it is coming for the next few years. 
No action is being taken by Gandhiji to revive it.” He said, 
“Are you sure?” I said, “Yes, as far as I could see.” And I 
added that Gandhiji is a religious man. Politics is only means 
to the ends. He said, “Yes, I know that. I told Mr. Gandhi 
when we met in Simla, ‘We both old men. Why can’t we co- 
operate? Only you should realise 1 am Jiead of the Govern- 
ment.’ ” But he said, “There is another difficulty. If there is no 
compromise, in the meeting, then? We would be simply betray- 
ing our own supporters.’’ I said, “Meet on other issues.’’ He 
said, “Very difficult.” J said, “Give me another alternative. 
But if this position continues, there will be revolution.” He 
said, “Look at the difficulties created in my way by Congress. 
They have boycotted me. Have not signed their names.” 1 said, 
“No. No discourtesy meant. Only wanted to avoid infection.” 
He had a hearty laugh, “Do you think I was going to discuss 
politics with them?” Then he mentioned about the Siher 
Jubilee. He said. “This is going to hurt feelings of people in 
England.” 1 said, “You should look at, from the Congressmen’s 
point of view. They could have done it much worse.” He said, 
“Its ill-effect is there.” Then wc talked about Bhulabhai. Uc 
said, “I do not know him. I dissolve the Asscmblv and am 
responsible for creating trouble for my.self and yet these men 
have boycotted me. I have been very sore this morning.” 1 
said, “You should forget this.” He said, “I am not a man who 
carries prejudice.” Then he said, “Look here this is what I 
will do. I will talk to Grigg and Craik. Do you know them?” 
I said, “No.” He said, “Well, would you mind talking to them 
in my presence?” I said, “Certainly not.” Then he said, 
“Please stay on.” I said, “I will stay on. This work is very 
important.” He said, “I am awfully grateful to you. Now, let 
me sec if we could talk before the Governor of Bengal.” He 
got up and consulted his diary. Did not find date. Sent for 
.A-D-C. A.D.C. said he was to come on the 12th. He said, 
“Too late.” I said, “I do not mind staying on.” He said, 
“Well, let us have first talk with my colleagues and then 
wc may have next talk with the Governor, i wish Gandhi 
should have met me at Ri’’.a All’s Party. Then, it would have 
been better.” I said, “Gandhiji did not want to embarrass 
you.” He said, “There is no embarrassing. We can light like 
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cats and dogs. But I carry no prejudice. It viould be belter if 
he coulcf meet in some formal gathering.” I said, “He does 
not like to embarraU the Assembly.” But I kept quiet. I was 
just to talk to him whether 1 could arrange a formal gathering 
but did not like to mention until 1 had a talk with Gandhiji. He 
said, “Poor Hoare is in trouble. Manchester is acting immorally. 
They say, “Take 5% off or our 60 votes are against you.” And 
here is Mr. Gandhi and his followers creating trouble. I do not 
understand why there is fear of Dominion Status. Hoare is quite 
prepared to put in the word but not the other M.P.s nor the 
Cabinet ” Again mentioned about the dissolution of the As- 
sembly and his being boycotted by M.L.A s, I said, “But don’t 
you see you also have boycotted the head of the Congress/” He 
said, “No. I have boycotted him politically and not socially. 
But they have boycotted me socially." On my 'assurance, he 
said, “Yes, I will lorget it ” Talked about circular. He said, 
“ There was nothing in it but look at the speeches of Kripalam 
and Kaviswar. His own followers pul diJTerent interpietations." 
1 said, “You must read his own interview appealing in today's 
Hindustan Times." He said, “I will.” 1 said, “All this misunder- 
standing could be removed by personal contact. Mr. Gandhi 
does not want any demonstration in the Assembly. He wants 
constructive work and if vou keep in touch with him, he will be 
able to influence the M.L.A.s ” He said, “Can he influence Mr 
Jinnah?” And then he laughed. Probably, he had some contempt 
for Jinnah. 1 said, “He can’t control him.” Then 1 said, “I 
should like to meet Lady Willingdon.” He said, “Yes, you should 
fax up a lime with Mieville.” When I was going to Mr. Mieville’s 
room, suddenly Lady Willingdon cropped in and surprised me 
by suddenly pouncing upon me She said, “We have not met for 
long. Where have y ou been all this time? Look at the wonderful 
eolour of yout Pagri.” She gave hk no time to talk and weni 
on. Said, “You must help me in my silver Jubilee fund. Get all 
your servants to subscribe an anna each.” I said, “I will do my 
best.” I am seeing her again. 
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Chartwell, 

Wesferham, 

Kent, 

Copy January 23, 1935 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

I shall be very much occupied till the end of the Session, but 
it would give me pleasure if ) ou would care to come down to 
lunch one day thereafter. The journey is not a difficult one. 
Perhaps, you „would let me know how long your slay in 
England is. 

Yours sinterely, 
Winston S. Churchill 


G. D. Birla, Esq. 


5 

Interview with Her Excellency 
(At 12 a.m.) 


January 25, 1935 

She said she knew about my intcr\'icw with the Viceroy but 
said there were difficulties, the chief being the diehards in 
London. “They might rebel against our talking to Gandhi. He 
is still a law-breaker. But has he got any influence?” 1 said, “Yes, 
very large.” She was surprised. She said, “7,000 men came in 
Calcutta to meal and everyone ridiculed him.” She had gone to 
one school where there were 700 girls and all of them disliked 
him. I said, “Your information is incorrect.” “But is he really 
a Mahatma?” I said, “I don’t know what you mean by the word 
but he is a very saintly man, no doubt.” She said, “We knew 
him in Bombay for 5 years and he was not a Mahatma.” All 
the same, she said, “1 am very fond of him and so is my hus- 
band. But wha* is the object in seeing?” 1 explained. She said. 
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“But is therS any bitterness in the country?” I said, “Yes, there 
is.” Shi was again surprised. She said, “You should have come 
yesterday to the Assembly. When the Viceroy lc!t, no one 
cheered him. No one got up. That was very discourteous.” 1 
explained and said, “They did not naean discourtesy.” She said, 
“Viceroy has not given up the idea of seeing Mr. Gandhi.” But 
simply wanted to explain thd difficulties. She was sure that 
Congress had boycotted Silver Jubilee. She was disappointed 
that Gandhiji did not come at Ri/a All's party. 1 think this was 
a plan prelaid. She said, "Had I been told I would have assured 
that Gandhi would be no embarrassment. 

With Miivillp 

1 reminded him that 1 was wailing for the conference with 
the Viceroy. He said he would remind him and has promised to 
fi\ up an interview. He asked whether 1 had met Craik. I said, 
“You talk to Craik first.” He pointed out that it was the Home 
Department after all which had to be tackled. He was very cor- 
dial and nice. “If, in an> way, 1 could help vou, don't hesitate 
to write or ring me up.” 


With BHoRt 


He knew about my conversation with the Vicero> and 1 
again related at some length. He said, “The difficulty is, what 
if no compromise?” I again offered solution tliat there should 
be first of all personal touch and then Mr. Gandhi should go to 
England. He wanted to know how Mr. Gandhi s mind moved. 
“If there was sincerity and goodwill, Mr. Gandhi may find a 
formula to work the constitution.” He was very much impressed. 
He said, “Viceroy was still sore about his being boycotted by 
the M.L.A.s.” I said to him that he .should keep the Viceroy’s 
mind open. He said. “Viceroy is seriously inclined to meet him 
and I think he would meet some of these days at some social 
gathering but has not made up his mind.” Has promised to 
help. 1 think they have already made up their mind. Probably 
the first step would be a social gathering. 
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Interview with Sir Henry Craik 
(At 6.30 p.m.) 


January 30, 1935 

The man is about 60 and from" his face appeared to be straight 
and honest. At the outset, he warmly thanked me for coming to 
meet him and said that he had heard from the Viceroy that 1 
difTcred from house who said that the proposed reforms is worse 
than the Montague reforms. I said, ‘‘Yes, 1 did but my opinion 
is not im-qualified. I told the Viceroy that 1 had not come across 
one man who did not believe that the proposed reform was worse 
than the Montague reform and if I did not agree with them, it 
was because 1 felt that with goodwill and sympathy from both 
the sides, the proposed icforms could lead us towards our ulti- 
mate goal.” 1 said, “1 would not judge the report by its contents 
but by the spirit in which it would be worked. If there was no 
sincerity on the part of Biitain, the safeguards would become 
really obstrucli\e. On the other hand, if there was sincerity and 
s>nipathy, they would become re*nl insurance against risk.” He 
said, ‘‘I can assure you that there is genuine s>mpathy and 
goodwill. I am not saying this of Churchill and his followers but 
there is plenty of young blood among the Tories who aie really 
sympathetic and feel that they arc parting with great power. The 
safeguards are only against risk and J don't think they will ever 
be operative. It will be a great mistake if India rejected it. It is 
true that there is unsatisfactory aspect in the scheme. We have 
not got what even the Government wanted. Englishmen were 
frightened of the Congress utterances. Hence, you find the safe- 
guards. But please assure Mr. Gandhi that there is genuine 
sympathy and goodwill on our part to do good by India and 
get Mr. Gandhi’s co-operation.” 1 replied, I may accept your 
assurance and take it that you are all sympathetic and want to 
do good. At the same time, when I sit at the feet of Gandhiji I 
find that he is most reasonable and equally eager to co-operate 
for the good of the country. Don’t you think I have reasonabel 
cause for bewilderment i^ 1 feci that there is desire here and a 
desire there and yet there is a gap? Surely, there is some vital 
element lacking in your desire which precludes offering a hand 
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of co-operation to Gandhiji.” He replied, ‘i don’t understand 
what you mean. Do y 9 u want the Viceroy meeting Gandhi? His 
Excellency would very much like to see him but this bo\cott on 
the part of the Congress M.L.A s has created certain complica- 
tions. I wish you could do something in the matter because that 
would be helpful.” 1 said, “For this, \ou ha\c to speak to 
Bhulabhai but you ought to judge the M.L.A s not by what they 
have done but by \\hat they have not. And I related the story 
of the M.L.A. s deciding not to attend the Viceroy's speech." He 
was very much impressed. 1 said, “Look at Gandhiji's another 
instance of reasonableness. He deliberately accented a cut of 
6 J%. That shows the compromising and constructi\e spint of 
the man. One can very well imagine >ou, Sir Henry Craik— a 
man who broke heads of thousands and issued ^ordinance- 
walking with pistols and swords in your hands. But when I sec 
you and hear you, J lind that you arc straight and an honest 
man. Similarly, you may be hearing all soits of things about 
Gandhiji and his lieutenants and building clouds of suspicion in 
your mind. But you all forget that a man is a man. He has heart 
and sentiments. Have you cvei tried to touch the heart c)f 
Gandhiji?” He said, “Yes, 1 quite agree that it has been vciy 
unfortunate but tell me what is Gandhiji's view about reforms? 
He has never expressed his views in public. Has he expressed in 
private?” I replied, “Would you be surprised if 1 told voii that 
he has not even read the report and this is just like him. He is 
accustomed to judge bigger things by smaller happenings. If he 
finds no generosity in smdler things, he would say to hiinselt, 
There is no hope of finding generosity in the report itself.’ But 
I can tell you Sv'imcthing about his mind. People come and tell 
him that the proposed schema is worse than the Montague 
reforms and he endorses it. And when 1 say to him that the 
proposed scheme could be worked successfully and to the fullest 
advantage of India, if there was sympathy ani goodwill from 
both the sides, he endorses mv views too. And there is no in- 
consistency in it. And he explains in this way, ‘When Montague 
introduced his reforms, he at least took a section of the people 
in his confidence and got their support. That showed that there 
was some earnestness on his part to meet Indian opinion. For 
the proposed scheme, the Governihent have not got any section 
with them. That shows they arc indifferent towarcl;^ achieving 
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confidence of the people. And so the proposed reforms prove to 
be worse than the Montague reforms.’ You are talking of part- 
nership but want to avoid every contact with your incoming 
partners. How does this prove goodwill or sincerity ? If you can 
prove that there is sympathy and goodwill and that it is due to 
the circumstances beyond your control that you cannot advance 
further, then Gandhiji would find a solution for you and offer 
his helping hand. He would then accept the reforms as some- 
thing better than the present constitution. When asked to define 
what was swaraj, Gandhiji at one time defined, not through 
legal languago, but by putting forward 10 or 14 points as sym- 
bolic of swaraj. You will thus see the reasoning of Gandhiji.” 
He said, “This means that Gandhiji is not a practical politician.” 
1 said, “No. This only shows that he is the most practical man. 
And those who arc not practical men make up their mind by 
the words put in gold print. He is quite different. And as I am 
a businessman, I say. in spile of every other opinion expressed, 
that with goodwill and sympathy, even the proposed reforms 
could lead us to our ultimate goal.” He at once saw his mistake 
in remarking that Gandhiji was not a practical man. I continued, 
“The political education of the public has been before Gandhiji’s 
advent, on destructive lines. We have been taught to think that 
politics is conlined to putting forward destructive criticism of 
the Government. Gandhiji gave a new' conception. He said, “Spin 
and weave. Remove untouchability. Units with the minority 
and all that." For the first time, constructive side was put before 
the public. But we have not yet learnt to admire the Government 
because you have given us no opportunity to do this. But all the 
same, this education is very dangerous. There is already a section 
growing up gradually which believes that even the best should 
not be achieved by constitutional means. They think that even 
swaraj achieved through constitutional means is no swaraj. 
Revolution to them is more essential than the swaraj itself. They 
will continue to preach hatred against the classes and the 
Government, whether be it alien or Indian. Gandhiji is fighting 
against this mentality. He would avoid bitterness at every step. 
Swaraj attained through violence is no good to him. He attaches 
more importance to ron-violence than even to swaraj. His 
nearest lieutenants believe in his policy. But how long is Gandhiji 
to live ? lfc.is essential that some settlement should be made in 
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jandhiji’s liFctinie which may bring the Government and the 
>eople closer lo each other. This would be the beginning of the 
lew kind of education which would teach people to believe that 
he Government is their own institution, which should be mended 
md not ended. If the mode of this education was not immedia- 
ely changed, a very serious harm^would be done. A revolution 
jf the bloody type may become an inevitable factor. And this 
vould be the greatest calamity not only to India but also lo 
England. Tories may say this would be India’s funeral. I say it 
,-ould be of both. Gandhiji is the only man who can get up by 
the right thing even if this may mean his unpopularity .” He 
said, “I have not the least doubt that Mr. Gandhi is the most 
courageous man. 1 hav c no doubt about his sincerity and I admit 
he has checked the tide of communism. But supposing we can 
convince Gandhiji of our sincerity and get some sort of agree- 
ment with him, would the country follow him ?” 1 said, “Yes. I 
have not the least doubt. And he is capable of resisting injustice 
even though it came from his own men.” He said, “I judge the 
Congressmen from what is written in the Press which is at 
present very bad.” I said, “We arc moving in vicious circles. 
Distrust begets distrust. You have created an atmosphere of 
distrust and thus proved that this theory of partnership by which 
you are swearing is a mere cant, when you don’t want even to 
see your partners.” He said, “Would you assure Mr. Gandhi 
that wc aie all very fond of him and that we are ready to give 
him our co-operation ?” I replied, “What is the use of mv con- 
veying the message when you hesitate to come into touch with 
him ?” He said, “Do you want this contact at once oi after the 
Bill is passed !” I said. “No use delaying. The soonei wc start 
educating public on different lines, the bcttei for all of us.” He 
said, “I tell you frankly that I am afraid of seeing him, I am a 
small brain and a simple man. He may be loo big for me.” 1 
said, “1 am sorry to hear this. When you admit that he is sincere 
and honest and if you want to approach him with sincerity and 
honestly, then y ou should be pleased to gel his strength on your 
side.” And I assured him that a frank and honest man of his 
tv pe would appeal to Gandhiji most. He remarked, “Do you 
really believe that a man like myself would appeal to him ?” 1 
said, “Yes, because you have imprdssed me as a straight man.” 
He said, “Believe it that I have been 32 years in Indijrtnd I call 
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myself an Indian. 1 have sided with Indian sentiments and aspira- 
tions and I will continue to do so. 1 do not know whether I am 
an honest man but I can say this much that J have always tried 
to be honest and straight. I will give my serious thought to what 
you say but convey to Mr, Gandhi that we wanted to have a 
much better constitution than what is proposed. We fought for 
it. Hoare fought for it but there is genuine difficulty on behalf 
of the Churchill group which could not be ignored. Young 
Tories are really anxious to do good by India. We are all sym- 
pathetic and sincere. Do not think there is any likelihood of the 
Labour party giving anything more. They may come into power 
but they would never be trusted.” I replied, “We don’t count on 
liberals or labours. Gandhiji is quite clear in his mind that if he 
has to deal with one, it is with the Tories.” 

Then we discussed Vallabhbhai. He expressed anxiety to 
meet him and I have arranged a meeting for him at my house on 
the 6th at 5 p.m. The Viceroy has asked me to see him on the 
1st Fcbruar\. Bhulabhai tells me that after the Viceroy on Indo- 
British pact, Home Member came to him and congratulated him 
and remarked, “Although we pretend that wc are in touch with 
the people, we are not. Would you, Bhulabhai, put us in touch?” 
Bhulabhai evaded the reply. 

The sum total of my impressions is this, “They are very keen 
to come in personal touch but are still hesitating. They have 
realised that Gandhiji is courageous and honest and that if any- 
one could stand up and make compromise on constitution, it 
is Gandhiji. And this has kindled a new hope in them. I think 
their mind is working in the right direction. 
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India Office, 
Whitehall, 

Personal January 30, 1935 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

Many thr:inks for your further letter of the 19th January, It 
contains '^pressions which 1 was glad to read. It does seem a 
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difficuH business to persuade India of our real goodwill towai Js 
the country. I am convinced there is a vast amount of it. Even 
the great majority of those who arc opposing our present policy 
are animated by a feeling of goodwill according to their lights. 
That is to say they arc genuinely concerned with the well-being 
of the common people of India and they resist our proposals 
because they honestly do not think them conducive to that 
end. If general assurance will not avail, then we must hope that 
you and your friends will ultimately find the practical evidence 
♦>f sympathy and goodwill that you seek in >our expciience of 
the new constitution when it is acluall> wofking. After all, 
we say in this country, the proof of the pudding is in the eating 
I tried in a recent speech at Oxford to giNC a sketch ot the new 
constitution as 1 imagine it working, and send you a copy m 
case it interests >ou to lead it. You will see that ^I developed 
thcic some of the ideas expressed in my last letttcr to you. 1 
have to maintain what you call the human touch with more 
than one school of thought But 1 shall tiy to sa\ more ol what 
is in my mind as svmpatlieiicall> as I can when 1 speak on the 
Second Reading of our Bill next week 

Yours sincerely^ 

Samuel Hoare 


8 

Interview with the Viceroy 
(At 10.30 a m ) 


February 1, 1935 

He was unwell recently and therefore was looking very 
depressed He remarked that he was working too hard and was 
very old and therefore seedy. Asked me if I saw Craik. I said, 
“Yes.*’ “What impression did you leave ?” I said, “I don’t 
know but I thought I left a good impression and he is going to 
meet Vallabhbhai.” He said, “This is good.” T^pien he began 
with the Indo-Briiish pact. He said, “Look at what^as happen- 
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ed yesterday (it happened two days before) ! It indicated nothing 
but Anti-Britiih spirit. If this is the spirit, then what is more to 
be said?” I said, “It is not necessarily an anti-British spirit. 
The pact was concluded in a wrongful manner. Runciman con- 
sulted Lancashire interests at every step. Here, Bhore even 
refused to meet the deputation from the Federation Chambers. 
We strongly protested. Mody-Clarelees pact was disapproved 
by the country and yet the Government signed the pact. This 
showed desire to flout public opinion.” He said, “Bhorc has 
explained it to me that nothing was given away. I would have 
fought and anyJhing been given away. I said,” “1 may admit that 
it was an eye-wash to placate Lancashire and so nothing was 
given away but the method was wrong. It should have been done 
with public consent.” He said, “Of course, it was an eye-wash 
to Lancashire. Hoare concluded it to get 60 votes of Lancashire 
and there was nothing wrong in it and the matter was fully 
explained to the House in Bhorc’s speech which has full of 
arguments. After that, the Assembly should have realised that 
they were taking a serious action.” I said, “It is not always the 
arguments but instinct and sentiment that counts and this as- 
pect should not have been ignored.” He said, “1 don’t under- 
stand this sort of Indian mentality. Ottawa pact benefited India 
a lot. Why are they crying against it?” I said, “But should not 
we b? the judge of our own interests and not the Government. 
If, however, you feel that Assembly has taken irresponsible step 
then you can prevent such occurancc in feature by personal 
contact.” He warmed up at this and said, “Am I avoiding 
personal contact? I am responsible for bringing the Congress- 
men in. Hoare did not like it. I knew that there would be 
trouble and yet I have got them in. But what have they done? 
They have not even signed their names.” I told him^hat Gandhi- 
ji did about the non-attendance of the M.L.A.S at the time of 
Viceroy’s speech. He said, “I would not care had not attended. 
If they wanted to show discourtesy, it is their business.” 1 said, 
“Discourtesy is not in the blood of Gandhiji, Mr. Patel or 
Bhulabhai. There are some other reasons which 1 had explained 
for their not signing.” He said, “Whatever be the reasons, I 
take it is as an insult.” I said, “You should not.” He again 
repeated, “I do.” f said that even this could be smoothened by 
personal msAings with Gandhiji. He said, “Was Gandhiji not 
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responsil^Ic for the Silver Jubilee resolution?” 1 said, “He 
was.” And he said, “This again is an insult to His majority.” 1 
siad that I had explained this too in my previous interview but 
1 would leave it to Gandhiji himself to explain. He again 
repeated, “How can I meet these men when they treat me as 
leper which I am not.” 1 said, “Probably, Bhulabhai would sec 
you in connection with business but it is the social relation that 
they want to avoid.” He said, “My dear man, what was 1 going 
to do at the social function? I was not going to influence their 
mind. I am an old man, head of the Government and repre- 
sentative of the King and they should not insult»me like this.” 
He thought what 1 meant was that Bhulabhai was going to 
write his name and then see him and this cheered him up. But 
I disillusioned him. He said, “If he does not sign his name, I 
cannot meet him.” 1 said, “These personal matters^should not 
he brought in. National policy can only be decided with wider 
vision. If the present atmosphere continues, then the anti- 
British leeling would continue to increase resulting in more 
hatred, which will be most disastrous to both the countries. Wc 
should check this feeling without the least delay. There must be 
a proper understanding between the ruler and the i uled so that 
leaders like Gandhiji and his lieutenants may begin to teach 
people to treat the Government as their own institution.” He 
said, “Why don’t you say all these things from the public plat- 
lorm?” 1 said, “My mission is to convert you if you cieatc an 
atmosphere propcrlv, Gandhiji would say many good things 
Irom the public platform. Aftei all, I am not a poliliciaii.” He 
said that he thought that 1 was a Congressman and a politician. 
He said, “But people can never praise the Government until 
the present i ule is ended. Probably, they would feel different 
under the new constitution.” He again lepeatcd that he was 
very fond of Gandhiji. He knew him ai'd he wanted to see him. 
Then he said, “But how can I do when 1 am being insulted. The 
King is being insulted. 1 am an old man. Can do a lot of good 
in England. But the happening of the last two weeks are having 
a very bad effect on my mind. It would be very sad if 1 had to 
say that India is not playing the game with me.” I said that I 
was very sad to see him so distressed. In the conclusion, he said 
that he would have a talk with Sg: Henry Craik Md also the 
Governqr of Bengal and might invite me again to^lk. Today 
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he was very depressed, which may be due to his recept illness. 
He was also sore, distressed and also irritated. He was feeling 
very much hurt as he felt he was genuinely insulted. He felt as 
if he had done lot of good to India and was receiving no reci- 
procation. When I told him that how could he avoid personal 
contact with those whom he trailed partners, he again repeated 
that it was the other side that was avoiding it. He remarked, 
“Why do people speak lies by telling that this constitution is 
worse than the Montague reforms?” 1 said, “They don’t speak 
lies. They really believe it.” He said, “You don’t mean this?” 
I said, “Yes, ‘I mean it.” He said that Hoare was in great dis- 
tress. Manchester would give him a lot of trouble. This ended 
the talk. 

My net impression is that the policy of establishing personal 
contact is being pressed from all sides but the Viceroy being an 
old man feels “Insult” very sorely and from the time being it 
has come in the way. I think he should not be allowed to feel 
“Insult”. 1 had suggested in the very beginning that exception 
should be made in the case of Bhulabhai and he should be 
allowed to write his name. I still hold the opinion that he should 
be gr.inted this exception and may be that it would create 
a good impression, if Bhulabhai wrote to the Private Secretary 
explaining that no discourtesy or insult was meant. And this 
may be followed by writing his name purely to make the 
Viceroy feel that “no personal insult is meant”. 
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February 1, 1935 

MY DDAR BAPU, 

Immediately after you left, I heard from the Home Member 
and the Viceroy, and the enclosure is the report of my inter- 
views with them. I am not good in pen pictures especially in 
English and so am not sure whether this will give you correct 
impression. But I will supplement it by saying that with the 
Home MenVoer, I had more of the talking, while with the 
Viceroy, Ae latter had the most. The Home Member Uas very 
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cordial. •Although not a clever man, he appeared to me to be 
very straight and frank. He has no prejudice against anyone 
and 1 would not call him anti-Indian in any sense. He may be 
called an administrator if that convey a sense of die-hardism 
but if he so, it is quite honest. On the other hand, the Viceroy 
unlike the previous interview, wa? a little sore this time. He has 
genuinely felt hurt by Congressmen abstaining from writing their 
names and I wonder whether Bhulabhai should not reconsider 
the position in respect of himself apart from the Congress 
M L.A.’s just as you were thinking of writing to the Home 
Member about the C.D. movement, I woftder whether 
Bhulabhai should not assure the Private Secretary that no pers- 
onal insult was meant and if necessary, this should be followed 
by his writing the name, simply for the reason that it was treated 
as an insult. 1 may have a further talk atleasl with the Governor 
of Bengal and after that, I will leave the things to take their 
own course. It may take a little more time but I think that the 
things by themselves will be corrected with patience in course 
of time. Write to me what you think of it. It is good that the 
Home Member meets at any rate Vallabhbhai. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Mahatma Gandhiji 
Wardha 
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Wardha, 
February 4, 1935 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I am in receipt of your letter. Your description of both the 
interviews reads well. I feel there is nothing that can be usefully 
done at the present juncture. All the same I feel tempted to 
write to Sir Henry Craik, but if at all 1 do I shall forward the 
letter tq* you and if after perusing the same you ck^ot like it, 
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then don’t send it on. It will not be possible for BhuVibhai to 
inscribe his name in the Visitors* Book. We can achieve nothing 
by abandoning the Golden path. A polite word from Bhulabhai 
should be considered adequate enough to meet the situation. 

The Home Member’s courtesies and his good wishes are 
purely personal, while the policy unfolded in the Joint Parlia- 
mentary committee report is the rulers* own. The rulers have 
been pursuing a policy that does not contain an iota of friend- 
liness. On the contrary, there is a lot of the reverse thereof. I 
do not hope for anything good emerging from it. As it is, any 
sort of constifiition could be found workable for a length of 
time if the rulers* policy underwent a sea change. At present 
something is being imposed on us through sheer brute force. 
Nobody considers the scheme to be good enough, but you may 
stick to your own views in this regard. I am writing this rather 
lengthy letter just in order to tell you that 1 fail to detect a ray 
of hope peeping out of the prevailing climate. My own opti- 
mism has nothing whatever to do with it and thrives indepen- 
dently of the present conditions of utter darkness. It is 
almost eternal and it sprouts from the well-spring of our own 
dedication to Truth. Everything else is immaterial. 

Just what kind of attitude Bhulabhai should adopt may be 
decided in consultation with Vallabhbhai. 

Just while penning this my enthusiasm for writing some- 
thing to the Home Member is ebbing away, through I cannot 
explain to you, why. 

The dates might have arrived by now. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 





Tea at 5 p.m. Vallabhbhai 
dy There. 

February 6, 1935 
:alk but both hesitated to open 
this gave the Home Memb.:r a 
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chance to re^rm what he had told me that Cnglishmen were 
sincere a^d cordial as far as they could go. Vallabhbhai pointed 
out that there was room for great improvement. He related 
how a number of buildings including his residential quarters in 
Bardoli were still in the possession of the Government. They 
were neither being repaired nor well-kept. He related how a 
number of peasants having lands in British India and also in 
Baroda State were disallowed entry into the former territory. 
His own secretary, Mr. Manilal Kothari was not allowed to 
come in. Gandhiji’s secretary, Mr. Joshi was given a similar 
tri’atment. He said that these things were telling on the minds 
of the people and were not helping in restoring normal condi- 
tions. The Home Member said he did not know all these things 
and asked if the matter was brought to the notice of the Bombay 
Go\ernment. Vallabhbhai replied that it was but without any 
result. He added that the Congressmen were not in^uenced by 
racial animosity. He was picked up in the midst of night and 
was locked up for three years. His brother who died owing to 
hard work in the Assembly had to be cremated without his see- 
ing him. He said that this was all very unfair but it had not left 
the slightest trace of bitterness behind. So long as both the 
sides recognised sincciity and honesty of purpose, there was no 
reasons to fear racial bitterness. Vallabhbhai pointed out 
how poisonous articles were being written by the Times and 
strongly protested against the suggestion made that Indian 
politicians were moved racial bitterness. There came the subject 
of Gaffar Khan and Vallabhbhai said that it was monstrous 
conviction. The Home Member agreed and said why an appeal 
was not made. He then asked Vallabhbhai’s views about the 
present constitution and also why the latter thought that it was 
more than the Montague reforms. Vallabhbhai said that the 
finance was so mortgaged that there was hardly any room for 
reducing land revenue or abolishing the dark evil. The Home 
Member replied, “Surely, the gap can be made up by some sub- 
stitute tax.” Vallabbhhai said the country was already over- 
taxed. But this argument against the present scheme did not 
convince the Home Member. He was in great hurry to go 
because suddenly the Viceroy’s cabinet meeting was summoned. 
The talk lasted only for 45 minutes. It was all very cordial and 
both parted as good friends. Just before leaving.^ the Horae 
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Member said trc was so pleased with the talk /ind was very 
disappointed that he could not continue it further Int would 
like to resume when Vallabhbhai returned to Delhi. Mean- 
while, he has asked Vallabhbhai to give him a note of all the 
points raised during the conversation so that he may write to 
Brabourne and see if something could be done. I told him when 
he was departing that 1 had a talk with the Viceroy and he 
asked me if 1 was able to get any conci^te result. 1 told him 
that I would see him and relate the whole story. He has 
asked me to come after the 12th. I told Vallabhbhai after he 
left that although 1 agreed with Gandhiji that nothing concrete 
was to be achieved, I could not believe that all this politeness 
and eagerness on the part of the Government oHicials was a 
hollow courtesy. Six months back, the Home Member would 
not dream of coming to see Vallabhbhai. Now, he is expressing 
desire to continue the talk, and asking Vallabhbhai to give 
him a note. The Viceroy is talking and promising to talk further. 
All this means that there is some change inside and it would be 
a mistake to ignore it. 

Bhulabhai has created a grand impression on here. His 
opponents as well as followers praise him unanimously. The 
Treasury benches and the European members are all equally in- 
fluenced. Some say that he is treated with greater respect than 
even Motilalji. One of his followers, a f ussy simple man, re- 
marked that Motilalji unnecessarily offended people whereas 
Bhulabhai showed consideration to everyone. So, he was get- 
ting more popular than even Motilalji. This is all beyond 
expectations and very satisfactory. 

1 must confess that all those who argue that the present Bill 
is worse than the Montague reforms have not yet convinced 
me. Vallabhbhai when he said this to the Home Member was 
not at all convincing. 1 fear the conclusion drawn is not wholly 
impartial. “If this Bill can be dropped, we may get something 
better,” this is at the root of such a conclusion. But I am 
thoroughly convinced that the Bill is not going to be dropped 
or altered. I am reliably informed that Viceroy’s cabinet unani- 
mously recommended recently to the Secretary of State that 
Burma be not separated as Indian and British opinion both 
disliked it. But the Secretary of State turned down the recomen- 

dation. PrQt)ably, his resoning was that once they began changes 
•*(* 
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in J. P, C. rcBort, no one knew where it wo^ia end. It is a 
question of prestige. But I also feel that the Government must 
and shall have to con>e to some agreement with the Congress 
about the future working wheather today or a year hence. It is 
advisible therefore to keep an open mind about the future course. 
Once wc make up our mind in one way, it will be difficult foi 
us to change it in opposite direction. 1 am, however, not getting 
impatient and am not reading in the atmosphere more than I 
can reasonably see. 

The fuss made by Viceroy about the M. L. A. s not writing 
tlieir names in his book is, 1 think, confined to himself. The 
silver Jubilee resolution too is not very strongly criticised by 
others. The Indo-British pact on the other hand is causing a 
lot of trouble to the Secretary of State and what has been lost 
in the Assembly will be recompensated to Lancashire, by remov- 
ing 5% surcharge on her cloth on the ground 'of budget 
prosperity. 

I do not think it is necessary at this stage for Bhulabhai to 
write his name in tlie Viceroy’s book. 1 do not think this is the 
only obstacle in the way for the Viceroy meeting Gandhiji. 
The real obstacle is the fear of Churchill and the doubt enter- 
tained as to the result of such meetings. But some day, “writing 
the name” may become necessary and I find from Bhulabhai 
and Vallabhbhai that there would not be the slightest difficulty 
in meeting the Viceroy's wishes if this was the onl> difficulty. 
Therefore, nothing more has to be done on this score. 
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As AT CONGRLSS OFFICE, 
Ahmedabad, 
February 7, 1935 

DEAR SIR HENRY CRAIK, 

With reference to our coversation last evening, I am sending 
herewith a note on the administration of Ordinances in Gujarat 
and copies of correspondence with Mr. Maxw^cll, Home 
Secretary, Bombay. 
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As for Khan Ahdul Gaffar Khan's case, I haj^e explained 
the facts to you, and I trust the matter will receive your best 
consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, Bj^rt 
K. c. s. 1 ., I. c. s. 

Nlw Delhi 
End. 1 
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Note on the Administration of Ordinances in Gujarat 

New Delhi, 
February 7, 1935 

The following institutions are still under ban and the 
buildings arc in the possession of Gosernnient since three years: 

(a) 1. The Bardoli Ashram buildings including my own 
residential quarters, the Technical Institute of Khadi, 
a Dispensary and other like buildings. 

2. Similar Ashram building in Sarbhan in Bardoli Taluk. 

3. Madhi Ashram buildings in Bardoli Taluk. 

4. A big technical school for the education of boys of 
the forest tribes known as the Vedchhi Asram in 
Bardoli Taluk. 

5. The Swaraj Ashram buildings in the city of Surat. 

6. The Anavil Boarding School (educational institution 
for the Anavil boys) situated in Surat and of which 
Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai is one of the Trustees. 

7. Similar boarding buildings for the education of 
Pa^dhar boys in Surat. 
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8. The Vallabh Vidyalaya buildings situated in Buchasan 
in the Kaira district (for the technical education of 
boys of baekward classes in that area). 

9. The Rashtriya School buildings in Sunav in Kaira 
district. 

10. The Khadi Karyalaya buildings in Ras in Kaira 
district. 

(b) 1. My own Secretary, Mr. Manilal Kothaii was served 

with an order of externment from British India im- 
mediately after his release from jail. He is the Secretary 
of the Provincial Congress Committee since about 15 
>ears. He is also the Secretary of the B. B & C. I. 
Railway hmplojces Association as also of the 
Gujarat Postmen's Union. Both these are recognised 
associations under the Trade Unions ^ct and the 
head office of both of them is in Ahmcdabad. It is 
now about a year since the externment order has 
been served on him and therefore he is still unable to 
enter British India. 

2. A similar order has been served on Mr. Clihagaulal 
Joshi, one of Mahatma Gandhi's Secretaries. He is 
also unable to enter British India since about a year. 

'1 Seseral such orders have been served on many of my 
co-workeis including even some of the peasants who 
have lands both in British India as well as in the 
adjoining Native State areas. 

(c) In several cases, passpoi ts to Europe have been re- 
fused to persons convinced of Civil Disobedience or 
to people suspected of having taken part in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. 


Vallabhbhai Patel 
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Interview with the Governor eff Bengal 
(At 11.30 a. m.) 


February 15, 1935 

He was very busy. There were interviewers waiting after we. 
So, I apologised for encroaching on his time but explained that 
as it was due to him that I approached the Viceroy, 1 felt that 
he should know of the result- He said, ‘"I know \ou at once 
come to the point and so I do not fear meeting you.*’ 1 related 
how I met the Viceroy twice. He interrupted and said, “You 
also met Lady Willingdon.” I said, “Yes, her also." He said, 
“Good that you did.” J continued, “1 also met the Home 
Member and had good talk with all of them. The net result is 
this. Home Member had a meeting with Vallabhbhai and has 
expressed a further dcsiie to continue conversation. But beyond 
this, the result is not encouraging. Viceroy at the first meeting 
was very nice and cordial but at the second, was rather sore 
and talked mostly about the M.L.A.s not writing their names 
in his book.” The Governor said, ‘’He has overworked then but 
is better now.” “But,” the Governor remarked, “1 am surprised 
at the impression that you brought. In fact, my information is 
that they were all very much impressed with your talk and are 
not inactive.” I said, “Somehow or other, 1 formed the impres- 
sion that there is a feeling of helplessness. They arc engrossed 
with the day-to-day administration but are indifferent towards 
the wider question. The Viceroy is brooding over the omission 
on the part of the Congress M. L. A.s to write their names but 
ignores the restraint behind many other omissions. No dis- 
courtesy was ever meant. But the Viceroy ought to recognise 
that he boycotted Gandhiji long before this small incident and 
he should not expect Congressmen and other Indian to show 
any social consideration towards him until the atmosphere is 
improved. Of course, Bhulabhai was always ready to meet the 
Viceroy and discuss business but could avoid only social rela- 
tions.” The Governor was impressed and by not making any 
comment showed his tacit agreement with me. After again em- 
phasising that my reading cf the situation was not correct, he 
said that he fflt that the Congress M. L. A. s should improve 
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their behaviftiir. They called Craik a mumbler^He said that the 
Home -Member can not speak up because he gets fits of cough 
and he viz. the Homo Member ^^as bit sore that the M.L.A.s 
should have called him a mumbler. And when Sarkar spoke 
out, the Congress M.L.A.s complained that he was rude when 
they themselves are not always polite. 1 said, “Sarkar should 
not try to imitate the back-berjphcrs but has to imitate Desai.” 
I added that Sarkar had made very bad impression c\cr>whcic. 
He agreed with my remarks about him. In cotinuing the con- 
versation, we touched the reforms and I said that I hoped it was 
lealised that there was unanimity among all the parlies on the 
point that the proposed constitution was w\^rse than the 
Montague reforms. 1 was the only man who thought that it 
could be a distinct advance if there was a proper atmosphere 
and a friendly spirit behind it. He said, “Yes, I know these 
views but 1 do not understand the logic." 1 said, ^Thc logic K 
this. There are people who think that if the Bill is dropped, an>- 
thing would be better than this.'* He interrupted and said, “This 
is a practical political view. But it does not argue against the 
merit of the constitution which is, as 1 sincerel> believe, a great 
advance." 1 said, “And there is Gandhiji who judges the things 
bv the prevailing atmospher and comes to the conclusion that 
it could not be an advance." He said, “It is just like Gandhiji 
but this again is a practical view'." 1 said, “When people in 
England say that reform could be worked, they ought to know 
m what spirit it could be worked. There could be two positions. 
Congress would capture every seat and form ministries in every 
province.’’ He interrupted, “Do you think Congress will be 
returned in majority in every province?’’ I said, “I decidedly 
think so except in the Punjab and Bengal and after forming 
ministries, either they work it in a friendly spirit and advance 
by evolution or work it with a view to wreck it, expose its 
weakness, create greater discontent and embarrass England in 
order to wrest further advance.’' 1 asked which position would 
he like? He said that lot of constructive work will have to be 
done in the province and when Congress would sit down to 
work, it would realise the ircmendousness of the work. It will 
also realise that it could wield immense power. This will pro- 
duce a sense of responsibility. I said, “If it satisfies you that 
no agreement with the Indian leaders is necessary and that even 
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if they start with.hostility, they will end with friendship, then I 
think nothing more is to be said. Let the nature take ks own 
course. But let me tell you that if you think the imposition of 
the reforms without consent as 3 ou intend to do, will lead to 
mutual friendship, then you are terribly mistaken.” He said, “I 
would not be satisfied if they work in anything but friendly 
spirit.” 1 said, “If you arc. not satisfied, then you must 
make some agreement with the Congress. You are talking of 
partnership but where is the partnership? You refuse to 
see your partners. You refuse to trust them. You refuse 
to create atmosphere of partnership. This will not help. 
Look at the Trade Pact. Whatever be its good or bad 
points, it was turned down simply because you had tried to 
impose it on us. If therefore you desire that the hostility 
between the two countries should cease, you must work for the 
object and bring about an agreement and begin with establish- 
ing personal contact.” He said, “but we are establishing personal 
contact with the Congress M.L.A.s everyday and if you have 
got this impression that we arc not going to meet the other 
Congress leaders, you are very much mistaken.” 1 said, “Well, 
merely meeting the Congress M.L.A.s won't help. You have 
to meet the bigger men with a \ iew to come to some agree- 
ment.” He was interested to learn how Vallabhbhai was 
guiding the party from the Visitors’ gallery. I told him how I 
had at one time intended even going to England and consulted 
Gandhiji. I said, “He did not dislike by going but was not very 
much enthusiastic.” The Governor interrupted, “Are you 
going?” I said, “1 want to consult you. Would it be of any 
use?” He kept quiet for a few minutes and then said that so 
long as the Bill was before Parliament, there would be much 
a rush of business that nothing was possible to be done 
and so going would be useless. I said, “Do you mean that 
it will be useful if I went after the Bill is passed?” He again 
seriously said, “Yes. Definitely”. “Do you mean that you want 
to do something after the Bill is passed?” He said, “Yes, but 
keep it to yourself.*’ “When would the Bill 6c passed? In 
September?” 1 asked. “Much earlier than that. In July.” I said, 
“This means that I should reach there just about a month 
before.” He said, “Yes”. I said, “Gandhiji has promised me 
letters of introduction to various friends but not to Sir Samuel 
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Hoare l)pcause he felt that this would embarrass him.” “But >ou 
know all these men.”»“Yes, I know many of them but his letter 
would mean that 1 could talk with some amount of responsi- 
bility.” He said, “That is good.” I said, “Will you too give me 
letters if I decide to go there?” “Oh yes. Certainly.” Then I 
got up and said before departing. “Let me tell you again that 
do not try to impose this constitution without making an agree- 
ment and friendship with India.” He said, “Yes, I ha\e this in 
mind.” Then I said, “I am carrying away this impression that 
you have desire to do something after the Bill is passed and 
that you want me to go there sometime before "that and that 
you will give me letters.” He said “Ves, but keep all these 
things to yourself.” 1 said, “You can always trust me to keep 
secret.” He was very frank and it is now quite clear that they 
have some plans. Probably, they do not want to get into trouble 
with Churchill as long as the Bill is before the Pailiament. But 
they want definitely to do something and come to some agree- 
ment with Gandhiji after the Bill is passed. What shape that 
agreement will take and how will they propose is still a matter 
for conjecture but I think it is quite satisfactory to know that 
they have got something in mind. After having a talk with him, 
1 am encouraged to think that I should go there sometime in 
May but the final decision will be taken after consulting 
Gandhiji. 


41 41 ♦ 

He said he was to talk to the Viceroy again about my talk 
with him. 
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February 15, 1935 

MY DEAR BAPU, 

The enclosure contains copies of a letter from Sir Samuel 
Hoare just reached, my reply to it and the notes of my inter- 
view vrfh the Governor of Bengal. The GoveriW now tells 
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definitely that there would be some overturn for establishing 
some point of agreement after the Bill is*passed. You also had 
said that if they did anything, it would be after the passage of 
the Bill. It is useless to make any conjectures as to what they 
would do. But for the time being, it is quite satisfactory to learn 
that they have a plan. The. letter from Sir Samuel Hoare is 
equally frank and cordial but evidently, he does not want to 
say more than what the circumstances would permit. He may 
bear in mind what the Governor tells me. To enter into a pact 
after the Bill is passed would be a difficult job for the Congress- 
men but let u5 hope that your recourcefiilness will be able to 
help at the proper time. Please tell me your own reading after 
this and also any instruction for me. 

I had gone to the Governor today to end the talk but I feel 
now that we should continue it in a natural way. There will be 
probably another meeting between Vallabhbhai and Sir Henry 
Craik either at my house or at some other place as may be 
settled between Bhulabhai and the Home Member As the 
Home Member had expressed a desire that he should be informed 
about Vallabhbhai’s arrival Bhulabhai is going to speak to him 
tomorrow and fix up a time if the latter expressed a desire to 
talk. In this natural way, the things will continue until there is 
any further development. There is neither impatience nor in- 
dilference on my part. 1 hope you approve of it. 

With reference to your feeling as to whether you should or 
should not write to the Home Member, 1 think it is no use 
anything until the matter terminates one way or the other. 
There is no question just now of Bhulabhai signing his name in 
the Visitors’ Book but if at any time, it is definitely told by the 
other side that this was the only obstacle in the way, then, of 
course, 1 am told that there would be no difficulty. But when 
the atmosphere changes, this petty thing would cease to assume 
any importance. 

I am still sticking to my views, and the more I talk with my 
friends, the more 1 get confirmed in it, that it is not correct to 
say that the proposed constitution is worse than the Montague, 
reforms. Of course this could be made worse, even tyrannical, 
but this could as well be made better and far better than the 
existing portion and I would therefore ask you to keep an 
open mini^bout the truce. If there is no agreement ^th you, 
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then, ofacourse the proposal stands condemned. But until then, 
don’t you think you »hould keep an open mind about it? 

Now, what about my going? After the talk with the Gover- 
nor, 1 am inclined to go. But the last word rests with you. 

I have received the dates and they were all very good. 1 am 
consuming a good quantity every day. 

Rajendra Babu has evolved a formula for the communal 
settlement. It has been agreed upon by Jinnah. It is based on 
Joint electorates and no change in the seates and the franchise 
i' to be differential so as to reflect a correct proportion of the 
two communities in the constituencies. He is in cfose touch with 
me and I have advised him to get Ramanand Chatterjee and I N. 
Basu here to talk about Bengal rather tlian go to Calcutta. I fear 
the atmosphere in Bengal is not good and so it is better to keep 
the venue in Delhi but the leal difficulty would be about the 
Sikhs. Hindus even in the Punjab may be reconciled. But it is a 
hard job. Panditji, I fear, will not be helpful as usual. 

If in anything you feel that I have made a mistake, please 
correct. I am only an amateur in this line but I hope I know 
your views and reasoning fully well 

Yours affect ionateiy, 
Ghansh} amdas 

Mahatma Gandhui 
Wardiia (C.P.) 
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By Air Mail 

February 15, 1935 

DEAR SIR SAMUEL, 

Many thanks for your letter and the copy of your speech 
which I have sent for reproduction in the Local English daily 
“The Hindustan Times”, 

I quite understand your reasoning which is th^ ; “We are 
giving Substantial advance to India but it is not rally realised 
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now. The taste of the pudding is in its eating and th^ Indians 
will realise our sincerity and goodwill and the volume of the 
advance when they work the reforms.” With this feeling on 
your side and with personal contact, establishment of mutual 
understanding should be an easier task still. But, evidently, you 
cannot say more at this stage than what the circumstances 
permit. I would only say that a Partnership Deed is a document 
signed by both the partners. The present Bill is signed only b j 
one. 1 submit that whether today or at a later stage, you must 
get the signature of your partners on the Partnership Deed if 
it is to bring forth happy results. The greatest complaint against 
the Lancashire Pact was that it was thing imposed upon and 
not one agreed upon. I hope you will avoid that situation in 
respect of the Reforms Without boring you further with my 
views, I would ha\c the matter at that and hope for the best. 

I need hardly add that I quite realise the earnestness and 
sincerity in your letter and this encourages me to entertain a 
hopeful view. 

With the kindest regards, 

Ymii 9 sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


Tnr. Rt. Hon’bi l Sir Samuel Hoare, Kt. 
Secretary of State eor India 
London 
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February 21, 1935 

MY dear MAIIADFVBIIAI, 

I hope you approve of my practice in sending the papers 
through Jajuji instead of sending with a messanger. 1 under- 
stand that you were recently in Calcutta and not in Wardha. 
But if you suggest any other Post Office, I can adopt your 
suggestioi ^. ^ personally thought Jajuji would be the best. I do 
not think, however, that in future I will have to send »y more 
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comtnunicatiffli because the talk with all the important men 
from Ih# Viceroy to the Governor is now more or less at an 
end. When I go to Calcutta I will again have a talk with the 
Governor. Meanwhile 1 am awaiting the instructions of Bapu as 
regards my future plans. 

For Chill Blains, I had suggested Rosin, Wax and Ghee. 

I will try to get Miss Roydon'5 speech and will be interested 
lo read the same. 

Panditji (Malaviyaji) is here and he has turned down Jinnah’s 
and Rajendra Babu’s formula. I have personally advised 
Rajendra Babu that (if the Mohammedan leaders accept the 
formula which, I fear, they will not) we must get the Hindu 
masses to accept it even if the Hindu Sabha leaders maintain an 
opposition. I am quite optimistic about the results, if only the 
Congress will take up a definite attitude. Even the Hiitdii Sabha 
could ratify the formula in its session provided the Congress 
would work for it. 1 hope Bapu would approve of such a move. 
Enough mischief has been done by communalists. It may be 
‘ tolerated so long as the Mohammedans showed no inclination 
for a settlement. But if tfiey indicate their desire, then it is up 
to the Congress leaders to tell the Hindus fiankly what is in 
their best interest and 1 ha\e not the least doubt that the latter 
would follow. 

Yours cordially^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


MAlTADhVBHAI Dl SAI, ESQ 
Care Mahatma Gandhiji 
Wardha 
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Wardha, 
February 24, 1935 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Your letter has arrived. Why did you mention in your letter 
the fact olyetting up a post oificc of your own choice? This 
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effectively destroys the very purpose of setting tip your own 
post office. 

As regards the future programme, Bapu is of the opinion 
that the proper time for your going is not yet, that it would be 
better to go after the Bill is passed. For the present you should 
concentrate on giving finishing touches to the task you have 
undertaken and have brought to the present stage of fruition. 
However, Bapu is fully convinced that the prevailing climate 
does not at all encourage a feeling of optimism. In his view they 
have cultivated a tradition of indulging in sweet talks; they 
arc not betraying any inclination to effect a change in the 
system. This, however, docs not mean that you should give up 
your own hope of something emerging from all that has been 
going on. You will make your own adjustments in your own 
view as dictated by reason. Tilt then you would do well to 
pursue the matter in keeping your own assessment of the situ- 
ation. Bapu's view of the matter is entirely his own and is based 
on a sense of the situation. At the same lime it docs not affect 
his ultimate optimism in the least. What he seeks to emphasise 
is a total lack of any sign that would justify a feeling ('f opti- 
mism in the present conditions. 

What you say about Malaviyaji has been duly noted. In res- 
ponse to a letter from Rajendra Babu, Bapu has quite clearly told 
him that he would endorse anything coming from your side. In 
that letter he made a mention of you, saying that only y our own 
efforts to persuade Malaviyaji arc likely to be crowned with 
success. And now Vallabhbhaiji has also arrived here. But it 
must be clearly understood that Bapu is in complete agreement 
with what you say in this regard. 

Bapu insisted that this letter must be written in Hindi, so it 
has been written in Hindi. Would you mind my Hindi? 

1 hope you are doing well physically. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 
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February 25/26, 1935 

PUJYA BAPU, 

Poor Rajendra Babu is quite unnerved. Though both 
Rajendra Nath and Nanak Chand have approved his formula, 
there is a gulf yawning between the Sikhs on the one hand and 
the Bengal Hindus on the other. Pandit Malaviyaji tries to 
reason first with this group, then with the other. What, however, 
remains patently obvious is that it is impossible to go beyond 
the Jinnah-Rajendra Babu formula. I have gathered the impres- 
sion that these people feel frightened. For instance, the Hindu 
M.L.A.s from Bengal do like the thing but have not the 
courage to put their signatures to it. If the editor of Antrim 
Bazar Patrika likes it, the editor of Anancl Bazar- Patrika 
is sure to dislike it. Then there are a few aggressive-minded 
youths to reckon with. These enjoy the reputation of being 
revolutionists. In their presence everybody behaves like a 
•Cheshire cat. Endeavours arc, of course, being made. Bidhan 
IS even afraid to come. Nalini is due, but, being a Last Bengal 
man, he fights shy of the mere mention of Joint electorate. 
Mangal Singh and T.ira Singh have extended their qualified 
approval, but they, too, are afraid. Gyaiii Shcr Singh will not 
touch the formula with a p« ol tongs. Gokul Chand Narang 
and some others like it but arc fearful of the Sikhs. It an agree- 
ment depends on a collection of sig> atures, it will remain an 
impossibility till the Dav of Judgment, the climate being what 
it is. Wc should certainly keep trying, but 1 have told Rajendra 
Babu quite plainly that the desirable objective to strive for is 
some sort of understanding between the Congress and the 
League. With this achieved, the plan should be placed before 
the public at large. The Government vvll, of course, feel dis- 
inclined to act upon it, but what 1 feel is that those favouring 
the formulae, will in course of time, gather enough strength. 
This appears to me to be the only way out of the impasse, and 
both Vallabhbhai and Rajendra Babu approve of the idea. It is 
now up to Rajendra Babu to fashion his action accordingly. 

The maps for the Harijan Ashram buildings are now in the 
hands of the Committee. As soon as these receive the necessary 
sanction, t|^ construction will be taken in hand. 
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My sheep and ram have reached Australia. 

1 am due to leave for Pilani in a week’s time. 

The Finance Member has convened his desire through the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank to meet me. I am going to see 
him in a couple of days. But I suppose the talks would remain 
confined to the economic issues mostly. 

Sir Nripan Sarkar has oecn rendering valuable service in 
tackling the communal problem. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahatma Gandiiiji 
Wardha (C.P.) 
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February 27, 1935 

MY DLAR MAHADEVBUAI, 

I note what you say and will keep it in mind. But 1 do not 
quite understand one sentence of your letter. 

Kindly explain it again. 

1 have established personal connection and so can approach 
anyone whenever 1 like without an) difficulty. But I am doing 
everything in its natural course and unless 1 have got something 
new to say, I do not like to bore them with the same views 
again and again. I think that even in natural course, I will get 
many opportunities to press the point. But could Bapii visua- 
lise the next step? I would agree with >oii if you said that the 
only step first or next should be to remove the misunderstand- 
ing. I know they are ill-informed but I have also found that it 
suits them to maintain this blissful ignorance. 

1 understand that the Home Member has written to Bombay 
about Khan Sahib. It may bring about some result. 

Panditji (Malaviyaji) has left today. As usual, he neither 
agrees with the rank communalists nor with Jinnah-Rajendra- 
prasad fortnula. He has given me a number of suggestions but 
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It IS no wse djscu'^^sing them since I know that Jinnah is not 
prepared to go bevoiKi the formula I think eventually wc will 
have to resort to Congress-League agreement It is more than 
probable now that Panditji would go to England In fact, before 
leaving for Bombay, he informed me definilcl> that he is 
leaving on the 15th March 

I had to pass embarrassing time these da>s Pandit]i evcr>- 
day piessed the point about the policv of The Hindustan Tunes 
and went to the extent of saving that 1 should leave the paper 
entirely in his hands He even suggested that if I disliked his 
policy, I c-ould icsign I could not accept his siiggAtions because 
it was not a question of meieh mv lesignation Pa^asnith and 
De\das both would have followed me and ciisis thus was 
inevitable 1 inanciallv, the papci would have been mined So, I 
dchnitelv said No and suggested that the mattei bc'pnt before 
the Dnectois and the share-ho*deis This distressed Panditii verv 
much lor some tune but then eventually he agreed to have a 
non-committal policy So The Hindustan /V«/7f s will now make 
no comment cither against oi in favoui ol Panditji 1 thought 
this was the best under the circumstances I did not like that I 
should shock him bv putting him out of the Bo ird 

Youis Loidially^ 
Ghansh>amdas 


MAHADFVBtlAI DeSAI, f SQ 
Carl Mahatma Gandhiji 
Wardha 
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Februery 28, 1935 

MY DFAR M\HADFVBHAI, 

The bieal/lown of communal negotiations seems to be im- 
minent Although Punjab Hindus were not unfavourable towards 
the prog^ffeal, the difficulty is coming chiefl> front Sikhs and 
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the Bengal Hindu. Among the Bengal Hindus those who come 
from West Bengal are favourably disposed towards Joint Elec- 
torate. On the other hand, Eastern Bengal is simply frightened 
of it and the worst part of the whole thing is that there is no one 
who can talk with responsibility. The whole lot of them is suffer- 
ing from a kind of fear and even those who like the proposal 
cannot say openly. Sir Nripen Sarkar helped but when 1 asked 
him to get the post to support the proposal, he replied that the 
post was so frightened of getting involved into politics that 
he did not like to come to Delhi. Pandit)i as usual was neither 
here nor thert. 

We had a small conference this morning of Rajendra Babu, 
Bhulabhai, Vallabhbhai and myself and we thought that it 
would not be desirable to proceed any further. Any prolonga- 
tion of the negotiations in our opinion would simpK create 
further complications. We all agreed that if we could set a 
Congress-League settlement, we should get it. But Jinnah was 
not quite prepared for it and we also realised that minus Bengal 
(and even Congress Bengalese are not prepared to support us), 
the pact would be meaningless. It is a gieat tragedy and wc can 
draw a moral out of it. First, tnere is not e\en one Bengalee 
to support us. We never backed anyone in Bengal and so not 
one advocate of our point is to be found. Another lesson that 
we can draw is this: “How is it that Mooiije, Jagat Narayanlal 
can be better Hindus than Vallabhbhai, Rajcndra Babu and 
others? Have not we ourselves given them undue importance 
and so by unanimous votes, they are the real leaders so far as 
communal matters go?” I fear that in any constructive work 
that you may do in future, these false prophets would put 
obstructions in your way. But this is only by the way. The 
communal question remains unsolved and by our failure wc 
stand before the world thoroughly humiliated. 

1 understand that the Govcrnincnt is getting more and more 
disgusted of the Muslim demands. At every step they have to 
pay price for Mohammedan votes by giving them more services 
or placating the individuals. Naturally, therefore, they would 
like to come to some agreement with the better type of Indians, 
whether Hindus or Muslims. 

You might have noticed that the Government of India have 
set asidtf^ dne crore of rupees for village uplift. Thanlis to Bann 
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that th(^ have been moved but I fear the money may not be 
spent. They ai c not eycn in touch with the realities and instead 
of thinking of providing food and cloth to the masses, they may 
think of providing radios. The money will be spent through the 
ministers in the provinces. I wonder whether Village Industries 
Association should not take initiative and offer to help the 
Government. If my memory is not playing trick, I think Vallabh- 
bhai had virtually captured the Government fund when he or- 
ganised the Gujarat Flood and Relief Fund. I think Bapu, if 
1 e once makes up his mmd, can virtually get possesion of this 
one crorc by tackling the Provincial Governments and the 
ministers properly. This is just for his information. 

Your'i cordially, 

Ghanshyamdas 

M^HADtVBHAl DtSAI, ESQ. 
r/o Mah\tma Gandhhi 
Wardha (C. P.) 
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March 4, 1935 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Enclosed is the copy of a letter which 1 have received just 
by the mail. I have been in correspondence with this gentleman 
who is a very influential man himself and L in touch with the 
Lancashire group. Mr. Kirkpatrick . '' rred to in the letter is an 
M. P. and is one of the Lancashicc members. He recently wrote 
in the Afanchester Guardian that a deputation flora the Fede- 
ration of Indian Chambers should be invited to discuss Indo- 
Lancashire business. I ba''c made very clear to these gentlemen 
in my personal letters that economic pact is impossible but that 
a political pact may be possible but that the latter could only 
be concluded between politicians apd Lancashire interests. Now 
the question is what is the reply that is to be scivl. A formal 
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invitation is diilicult from their as well as our point pf view. 
Talks could only be informal and without causing undue publi- 
city. It may therefore be desirable that they should invite 
someone informally. But whom would they invite? It is impos- 
sible to get a homogeneous deputation from India to go to 
England. In any case, I have to reply and 1 seek Bapu’s advice. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Enel, 1 copy 

I 

Mahadevbhai Desai, Esq. 
C/o Mahatma Gandhiji 
Wardha (C. P.) 
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Waroha, 
March 7, 1935 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I have taken a vow of silence for a short duration. Which 
is why lam replying to your letter myself. 

What I would like you to do is to write to him. You your- 
self would be sailing for England in a few months’ time. That 
would be the opportune time for you to have a dialogue with 
Barloi. In course of your talk with him you should make it a 
point to underline the fact that a workable agreement could be 
effected only in co-operation with the top-ranking political 
leaders. Any agreement that would skirt round the political 
issues would prove a wasted effort, the situation being what it 
is at present. 

With this made clear, there will be no room left for any sort 
of misunderstanding. ^ 

Blessings from 
B@pu 
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Wardha, 
March 7, 1935 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

Just glance over the cnclosiuc. Do you find anything indi- 
cative of substance in this brother? 

What Mahadev had meant to coiney in his letter was that 
now that you have laboured so hard on this task, you should 
gi\e finishing touches to it duiing your sojourn in England 
when you think the time is opportune foi the purpose. Only 
a settlement worth having can be teimed a success. There is 
little prospect ol that at the present moment. So long as there 
IS no resoliiti(Mi ol the Hindu-Muslim pioblem, the other issues 
will remain unresohed, too. But it is only gi\cn to us to try as 
best we can How about the Ranchi Ashram? 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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March 24, 1935 

BIUI GHANSHYAMDAS, 

IfMalkani and Viyogi Han led dissatisfied with the quality 
of the Harijan work, let Thakkar Bapa return and let the 
three of them put their heads together in older to prepare a 
report suggesting practicable changes. Sutabh' adjustments 
can then be made after studying thei ’-eport. So long as the 
scholarships actually reach the boys and girK I shall feel quite 
satisfied that the money is being spent on a worthy object. 
We may not like the type of education imparted to the boys, 
but this is what they are getting, while we have so far failed 
to come forwaid with a better substitute for the benefit of the 
public and .especially the Harijans. We shall have to make do 
with the scholarships so long as we oursches do not evolve 
a lively ^^teriiative plan. There is sulBcient scope for, reforma- 
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tion in our schools. We are short of a cadre of trained^eachers, 
and, this being so, the Delhi experin^ent and the Sabarmati 
experiment, both, are endearing to me. 

A telegram about Rajcndra Babu has arrived. All of us 
feel relieved. Jamnalalji is now leaving for Chhapra. 

Blesv'nt’s from 
Bapu 
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Wardha, 
April 10, 1935 

BHAl GHANSHYAMDAS, 

Yes, Thakkar Bapa had written to me. It was like that. 
Herewith Pole’s (Sir Felix Pole) letter. It was he who restrained 
me. Rajaji also is opposed to an open agitation. I wait a fresh 
letter from the Pole. 

The high seas are particularly tempestuous in the first week 
of June. Could you manage to sail a little earlier? 

Schuster’s letter is quite nice. He does want to achieve a 
great deal but, poor man, feels helpless. The policy thej are 
pursuing just now has not grain of fellow-feeling about it. They 
are so inconsiderate about other people’s angle of vision. They 
rely on the effectiveness of physical strength. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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Wardha, 
April 27, 1935 

BHAI GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I have already made a mention of one Sharnia fiom Khurja. 
He has soipe knowledge of naturopathy. I have knowm^im for 
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quite ajFew years. He would like to visit Battle Creek in order 
to gain some cxperiejjicc of this mode of treatment. Thereafter 
his plan is to proceed to Europe to see for himself how the 
nature cure clinics arc functioning there. His programme will 
require his sojourn abroad for two and a half \ears. He is self- 
less as well as efficient. But he is blessed with a queer tempera- 
ment. He had his own hospital,*biii he set fire to it. The books 
he had got printed followed suit because they were lacking in 
the knowledge that could be acquired onl> through lirst-hand 
experience. I Feel like financing his trip and stay abroad from 
the money you have promised me for this year, ^sF course aFtcr 
deducting therefrom the amount needed loi tin' expenses here. 
In case you fall in with my wish in this regard, will >ou please 
ascertain how much would be needed For his visit to Battle 
Creek? Also, please find out which sea-mule would be more 
convenient and less expensive. He will, ol course, prefer a 3rd- 
class cabin (^r accommodation on iIil deck. How much will it 
cost to keep him there in comparative povcrl)? And do they at 
Battle Creel, take studenisV Would it be in order if he sailed \ia 
Japan? 

How have )ou been laiing physically at present? 

Yim might have noticed that 1 ha\e accepted the added 
burden of Hindi Sahitya Sammclan. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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Wardha, 
April 27, 1935 

MY DEAR GlIANSUYAMDAS, 

Modern Review writes a note “Manu Redivivus” on the 
Bengal Govt.’s obstinate refusal to consider the protests of 
several c<^tes in Bengal against their inclusion in what arc 
known as^Schedulcd Classes’. Why should untouchability be 
thus fqpced on those w'ho will not be untouchables,, passes my 
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comprehension. ’ Bapu says that whilst you arc halving the 
Executive Board meeting, it would be well for you to see His 
Excellency the Governor, as President of the Sangha, and drew 
his attention to this anomaly. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Mahadev 


29 

Interview with the Governor of Bengal 

( 1st May, 1935, at 10 a.m. Talked for 1 hour 20 mills.) 

I told him that I decided to go and had come to seek his 
advice and guidance. He said, ‘^Yes, Until the Bill was out of 
the House, it would have been useless to go. Now it is quite 
different.’' Pointing out the impcrvioii> attitude of the Govern- 
ment, 1 cited how Assembly votes are treated. He said, “The 
Government of India may say that the Congress came in with 
an avowed object of obstruction and therefore the Government 
was not bound to accept votes." 1 replied, ‘'On many occasions, 
even the Independents and the Europeans voted with the Con- 
gress." He agreed but did not want to make comments. He 
said there was a feeling in England that the Indians did not yet 
realise the great powers they w'crc going to wield. He said how 
even now in Bengal, ministers were wielding great powers and 
having their own policy, under the new Constitution, it would 
be complete responsibility. I said, ‘That is all good but this is 
not the feeling in the Congress Circle. They consider reforms 
to be a sham but I admit that it could be made better by 
mutual understanding. In the absence of all understanding, the 
left-wingers in the Congress will have all the powers to them- 
selves.” He knew how B. Desai was attacked. Thought Socialism 
was a great menace. It is only a move towards ^:haos. The 
question is, “Would Congress throw an open challenge to 
Socialism?”, I said, “It may if it were strengthened. Brat they 
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can’t fi^t oft two fronts. If no settlement, then Right Wing 
may retire and leave fields to the Left Wing.” He said that this 
would be a great calamity. I said, “It is entirely in the hands 
of the Government. If they wanted to strengthen the hands of 
the Right Wings of the Congress, they should act and make a 
rapprochement. .lust now, Gandhiji is powerful and he will 
continue to be so up to the end of h^ life. But what after that? 
The drift would mean discontent and strengthening the hands 
of fire-brands.” He asked what was in my mind about the 
basis for a proper understanding. I said, 'There is no likelihood 
ot any substantial change in the Bill. This 1 recognise. But any 
Bill could be made an ideal one. Wedgewood Bcnn once used 
the phrase ‘Domini»>n Status in Action’. This is more in/Oor- 
tant. Had the Government told Gandhiji of their difficulties at 
the 2nd R.T.C., he w'ould have asked them not to v^orrv about 
the Pailiamenlai> Act. Fven now Gandhiji may take the same 
attitude. Matter was moic important than the Form. If the 
new Reforms be allowed to work to give ‘Dominion Status in 
Action’ and leading India towards her goal, that would be a 
great thing. F"or instance, though military a non-votable item, 
yet may informally be put under Indian inlluence. As far as 
possible, within the four walls of the Bill, a great advance may 
be for the uplift of the masses and orgvinisation of national 
forces for an evolution to ards the Dominion Status within a 
reasonable time.” He did not sec why this could not be made a 
common ground. I said, “For Ih’s, personal contact is very 
essential.” I pointed out that when ^ talked to Sir Henry Craik, 
he asked me whether 1 v\anted pcisonal contact before or after 
the Bill was passed. 1 answered “Immediately”, but now Jt is 
more urgent. He said, “There were difficulties so long as the Bill 
was before the Commons but now there slit idd be none. What- 
ever may have been the past history )f the Congress, there is no 
gain saying the fact that is the large .t well-organised political 
party. It was therefore the clear duly of the Cabinet to come to 
some agreement by negotiating with the Congress if it was 
possible for reaffirmation of the goal and laying down principle 
about the workability ot the Reform, After all, what would the 
Government lose if the clTort failed?” I said, “I am glad to 
hear this ILx what about the procedure to be adopted? Grigg 
had remarked that there were likelihood of your becoming the 
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Viceroy. In that cJise, I can entertain the future with • some hope. 
Haily was another man capable of dealing with Gandhiji, who 
is not now in India but the Viceroy, I fear is useless for the 
purpose. You as a Governor can’t act with authority. Hoare 
can do a lot but then Gandhiji has to be invited to go to 
England.” He agreed that the Viceroy was overworked and 
was very sensitive. The Congress M.L.A.s not signing their 
names cut him to the quick. The Governor was very much 
devoted to the Viceroy. I said that I did my best to remove 
misunderstanding and even asked him whether M.L.A.s signing 
the names would help the situation. He expected Gandhiji to 
come to Riza All’s party. How was Gandhiji to come there? He 
did not want to embarrass the Viceroy. The Governor said, ‘'But 
how was Gandhiji to help if he was out of politics as he had de- 
clared?” I said he had never said this. He is onlv out of Congress. 
He was interested to bear all this and agreed that it was useless 
for Gandhiji to meet the Viceroy but he said, “Some missions 
are coming this Winter and besides there is no likelihood of the 
Act coming into operation before the beginning of 1937. Within 
this time there will be plenty of personal touch. There will be 
new Viceroy and that would solve the matter.” I said, “How 
am 1 then to proceed?” He said that 1 should see Hoare and 
Sir Austin Chamberlain who is very powerful among the Con- 
servatives although not associated with the Government. He 
said, “You arc going on a very important mission. Jt is quite 
possible that )OU may meet with disappointment but should not 
be disheartened. It is not going to do good to Great Britain 
alone but to India and whole of the World.” 1 said \ won’t be 
disappointed so long as there was sympathy. He said, “1 would 
be prepared to make any gesture to get the Congress accept 
the responsibility but if they come to wreck it, the Constitution 
of course, would be suspended. But 1 have no desire to make 
any condition about the repressive laws. I am in a way fighting 
India’s battle for freedom. People either know the position. In 
that case, it is not fair that they could ask for repealing the re- 
pressive laws. If they don't know, then, as ignorant people, they 
should not make any suggestion. It is unpleasant to keep 2500 
men detained without trial. I have a plan for them. I am pre- 
pared to put my files before the responsible leaders. I am 
prepared to convince them why these laws are necessary, but I 
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cannot accept^ny unreasonable suggestion and "throw the Pro- 
\ince again at the mercy of Terrorism.*' I said, “If we 
agree that Terrorism Ts i menace and it has to be killed, you 
would not insist that yours is the only method. We may say, 
‘Let us help you and you would certainly like yourself to be 
helped.’ ” He agreed but wanted us to be more practical. I said, 
*T do not find any disagreement on the principle. Are }ou not 
hopeful that in course of lime, these laws would not be nccess- 
ar>?'’ He said with great emphasis, “Of course." 1 said, “I am 
sure we could find some common ground." 

Then I asked for letters of intioduction. He had piomised to 
write to Hoarc privately saying he, vi/., Hoare can trust me. To 
rirarchill he would w^itc but did n('t understand what purp >sc 
would be served. I Siiid, “1 would try to tackle him and see 
whether he could not help us. Lloyd George 1 wouy sec with 
a letter from Gandhiii." The Governor said, “Lloyd George has 
all along been in favour of agiecmcntb> neeotiations." I said, 
“My latest iniormalion is that he thinks that some big man 
should go to India and settle up the things— a man like Smuts." 
1 le felt interested. I have told him secrecy was very essential 
and the Goseinmcnt should not take any step without finding 
out how that step will be icceixed bv the other side. He agieed. 
He said, “The Vicerory himself thought that some personal 
contact was necessary but d not know whether time was ripe 
but now things aic different." 1 suggested, “What if Hoaic came 
to India as head of one of the inrsions?" He said, “1 don’t 
know " J also suggested that the Governor hiinseK may lead 
one of the missions, vacating the Bengal Gadi temporarily. 
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Calcuita, 
May 3, 1935 


MY DFAR MAUADEVnHAI, 

I got yo/r letter the day I was leaving for Darjeeling and 
have returned from there only this morning. Naturally there- 
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fore I could not sec the article referred to by you. All the same 
I did speak to the Governor and when he asked me whether I 
had seen the article, J had to confess “No."’ He said that there 
was objection against only one caste, I forgot the name, and 
he said that that caste since has been removed from the sche- 
dule. I will look into the article mentioned in your letter and 
if still there is anything to be “Written, I will write. I had a 
successful interview with him about my p/oposed trip. 

Bapu has written to me about Dr. Sharma and 1 will write 
tomorrow after making some enquiries. 1 think it is possible to 
send him as far as New York or San Francisco on a cargo 
steamer without having to pay any freight. The cargo steamer 
takes a little longei but is quite comfortable. Being laigc ship- 
pers of Gunnies to America, 1 hope to be able to persuade the 
Liner to take the passengci fiee but 1 will write after making 
further enquiries. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ghansh>amdas 


M. Dcsai, Esq. 
Wardha 
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CAL( UTTA, 
May 4, 1935 

pujya bapu, 

I got your letter the day I was leaving for Darjeeling. 1 
wanted to see the Governor before fixing up finally my passage 
to Europe and after having a talk with him have fixed up a 
berth by “Cont Rosso” sailing on the 23rd of May. I wish to 
leave this place on the 11 th and after staying for a few days 
with my parent at Benares, I hope to reach Wardha^ about the 
17th. I hope you will keep your time for me as I wih be staying 
at Wardha only for two days. Before I leave, I wish to, have a 
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lengthy 9 talk with you. I deliberately did not write to you 
these days as I was*intending to go to Wardha and so put off 
everything for personal discussion* 

We had a successful meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Harijan Sevak Sangh and in that connection also, I will 
take a little of your time. 

Now about Dr. Sharma. As regards his expenses, I am at 
your disposal. As regards other points, first of all what would 
be the total expenditure? This I cannot reply I enquired of the 
Steamship Company that take our goods to New York. The 
name of the Liner is “Roosevelt Steamship Cofhpany”. They 
are prepared to take Mr. Sharma to New York free of charge 
Mahadevbhai will have to write to Brajmohan to fix up the 
Steamer. It will be done on hearing when he is likely to go. 
From New York to Battlecreek is about 15 hours’ journey and 
T do not think it will be costly. But so far as 1 know, they 
have no arrangement lor teaching. It is purely a Sanatorium 
and the patients aic taught to look after themselves. Lessons 
on cooking are given and every night there is some lecture 
about health. The\ have got special provisions for the pooi and 
so far as I remember, he should get a room at the most for 2 
dollars a day, inclusive of food and medical attendance, pro- 
vided they arc convinced that he is a deserving man. I used to 
pay 10 dollars a day for a big room. For special nursing or 
special examination, one has to pay extra. Dr. Sharma therefore 
will be able to learn onl> from what ic will see and hear there. 

1 think he will be able to learn a loi if he is a clever man and 
if you will give him a letter of introduction, this would help 
much. Before he sails, you may write to Dr. Kellog person- 
ally and your very name will be a great help to Dr. Sharma. I 
don’t know Kellog personally. He was not there when I was in 
Battlecreek. He has another Sanato. un to which he gives a 
part of his time. The Sanatorium is a huge building composed 
of about 1,000 rooms and there are about 40 doctors. 1 did not 
have personal acquaintance with anyone there except the subor- 
dinate doctor, even whose name I have forgotten, who presented 
me with a Bible and also used to come often to me to discuss 
Christianity, My letter of introduction can have little value. I had 
at that time with me a letter of introduction given by you for 
Lord Lotfiiau and when some people cam- to kn^^w that I 
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possessed a letter written in your own hand-writing there was 
great demand for seeing it. I am sure therefore that the best 
recommendation for Dr. Sharma is a letter from you and if 
you send it before Dr. Sharma leaves, it will be still better. May- 
be that Dr. Sharma may be able to exchange for his lodging 
and boarding his services as a massaginist or as a water treat- 
ment man. In that case, he would not have to spend much. 

One can go to Battle Creek even by Pacihc but I do not see 
any reason why that route should be selected. If he goes by 
Pacific, he will have to get down at Frisco, and from Frisco to 
Battle Creek will take about 48 hours by train. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 

PujYA SuRi Mahatma Ganuhiji 
Warimia 
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Wardha, 
May 6, 1935 

MY DtAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I am in receipt of youi letter. If you reach here by the 27th 
or the 28th, that would suit me, still better if you can manage 
to do so by the 26th There is going to be a meeting of the 
Standing Committee of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan on the 28th, 
but 1 will find time for you. I also am due to leave for Bombay 
on the 22nd in order to see Kamla Nehru who is sailing in the 
same steamer as yourself. 

Does the Roosevelt Shipping Company freight ship reach 
the New York haibour direct? 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

I would like to have Mira Ben’s book on ^bee keeping 
back. 
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Copy 


Despatch to Gandhiji from Londoa 


. June 14, 1935 

Met Findlater Stewart* for an hour and a half. Gave him 
introductory letters — one from Gandhiji and the other from 
Governor of Bengal. 1 said we had never met before but he said 
Wv- had. I told how Gandhiji and Anderson held high opinions 
of him, to which he replied that he had sweet me*mories of them 
both. He read the letter from Gandhiji that I had given. I ■;aid 
1 hoped he knew the object of my visit. He said, “Yes.” I asked . 
“Should I relate the whole story?” I began with ray Jraining in 
business, association with Englishmen — A dozen of them in 
employment in India — and how 1 knew the good and weak 
points, but it was Gandhiji who taught me to entertain friend- 
ship. How I realised India's progress was bound with proper 
understanding between the two races. I worked for a settlement 
in 1929 before Gandhiji saw Irwin followed by a breakdown. 
Then came Lahore Congress and C.D. Movement. How I 
sympathised with the movement but did not finance because I 
did not want to take the consequences. Could have done so 
piivatcly, but honestly, demanded open dealings and so had to 
be content with mere sympathy. Got involved once in 1930 in 
the famous Merchant’s procession. Then came Sir B.L. Milter 
sent by Irwin to see me. Went to Allahabad. Played some part 
in pact. Came to Second R.T.C. Did not make acquaintance 
with anyone here because of rush of the things and big men 
meeting big men. Gandhiji back to India. In gaol. How 
accidentally 1 got acquainted with Hoare. This probably led to 
my acquaintance with Anderson. 1 did not seek the acquain- 
tance — it was providential. How he helped me to get into touch 
with Gandhiji in jail, but Willingdon refused help. Went on like 
that. Last December report out. 1 again said to Anderson that 
a tragedy was going to be enacted. 1 did not go by contents of 
reform but by its spirit. Delhi Pact with Irwin gained nothing 

' He was chief of the Secretariat of tlie India Office and a highly 

capable offieSr, * 
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but was acceptecT because of spirit. That psychology should be 
developed. He, viz., Anderson put me on to Willingdon. Had 
two interviews and then arranged another interview with Craik 
and Sardar, but no result. Then related to my disappointment to 
Anderson. He encouraged me to come here. 1 consulted Gandhiji 
and he also agreed. Anderson wrote to Secretary of State. 
Gandhiji gate me letter on you and Lloyd George. 1 have been 
here a week and written to Hoare, Zetland and Irwin, but none 
replied. Went to Foreign Office — from pillar to post and post 
to pillar. Now at sea. Findlatcr Stewart took a long breath, felt 
distress at my olight and hoped that he did not keep me waiting. 
I said no, and he said it gave him happiness. He promised all 
help and guidance. He asked what did 1 suggest. I said a better 
understanding. Dominion Status in action. Where responsibility 
not directly given — should be done so by convention. There 
should be a pact of friendship. He asked had I read the Instru- 
ment of Instructions. I said 1 had but that was all wooden — no 
human touch. I said there were two alternatives : either “smooth 
work” of reforms or wrecking tactics. 1 knew Congressmen’s 
minds. Every seat would be captuied and also the Goternment, 
and then would come deliberate clash with the Governoi thus 
compelling him to assume all power. The Constitution would be 
wrecked, but that is not my only fear — defeat of Gandhism will 
create forces of Communism. Sampurnanand’s circular. Main 
plank to discredit old leaders. If no pact of understanding then 
Communism must be given ground. This is one point. Another, 
Muslims getting demoralised by spoon-feeding and misled into 
the belief that their worst actions would be condoned. F. said 
did they condone at Karachi. I said yes because Muslims were 
encouraged, then was firing. He said — were not the murderers 
in Calcutta hanged? I said yes and many more. But that is not 
the point. I am telling of the belief of Mohammedans. I did not 
want to go into controversy but there is a vast difference bet- 
ween the policies in Kashmir and Hyderabad. The point is that 
there is an impression in India that Muslim action would be 
condoned. The result is that a Hindu official trying to be impar- 
tial always helps Mohammedans. He saw the point. 1 said such 
a belief will spoil the Mohammedans. Grigg complains some 
day you will have to take action and that day wiltb^nish your 
friendship with Mohammedans. The third point is the wrong 
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education to the officials. They think that anything, even good, 
if done by popular element must be opposed . Untouchability, 
village work— all anathema to the officials. Similarly, the man 
in street taught to suspect Government motives. The result is a 
wider and wider gulf. Where will all this lead to? Wrecking 
of the Constitution is not the featful point — everybody in India 
believes this a setback. I may pick up some good point because 
I am partial, but others genuinely believe it bad. Not acting as 
bargainers as suggested by Sir Samuel Hoare. It is not the 
wrecking of the constitution which I fear, but sonv;thing worse — 
which 1 said just now — and so we want peace. He asked with 
whom to conclude peace and on what conditions. I said, 
Mohammedans we should rule out because they do not oppose 
the constitution, they do not fight for advance. Communists we 
should rule out because they do not want any agreement, and 
Liberals we should rule out because they are half a dozen leaders 
of different v iews without any following. The only organization 
left is the Congress. He said, but could Mr. Gandhi deliver the 
goods? I said yes he could and he is getting old and after he 
dies there would be no one to negotiate and that would be 
another calamity. He said he sympathised with the object but 
did not see how to achieve it, with whom to make a pact and 
then whom to hold responsible. In democracy difficult to deal 
with individuals. I said even in England the country was ruled 
by a dozen men— so in India. Democracy is always in name — it 
is individuals. He agreed but preferred friendly statements from 
both sides rather than a pact. Something, he said, dramatic like 
the King's Declaration. I said this would all be wooden just as 
the other fine speeches and sentiments expressed in the House 
of Commons have been wooden. There muit first of all be 
personal touch. He said you are assuming that the present posi- 
tion will continue. There will be personal touch. I said I did 
not care how the substance is got. whether by pact or by state- 
ment, but essentially it must be an understanding of trust, and 
friendship. He said a pact may be broken again. I said it may 
be, but if there was an understanding, then both sides could 
continue to n^ke honest efforts. The difference between present 
and future c^uld be— at present a partnership is in name with- 
out the i^irtners meeting, in future, in any trouble, partners 
could moet and talk. Today the doors are slammed against the 
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partners. He again repeated that he agreed with fne main 
principle but saw difficulties. Friendship cannot flow out of 
legal documents, it has to be created by statements from both 
sides. 1 agreed, but pointed out that statements would come 
only as a symbol of friendship after personal meeting. He would 
think of a plan during the week-end and sec whether he would 
make some suggestions. He will arrange meeting with others. 

I think he was deeply impressed and hope that he will give 
all help. He made enquiries about Gandhiji’s health and said 
how he remembered the three happy hours on Sunday when he 
talked. I said that this was a very good aigumcnt in my favour— 
there is no political agreement between you two and yet you 
cherish a happy memory of your meeting. This is of the per- 
sonal touch — men are men — the personal touch is lacking just 
now. It is through this that we ought to establish friendship. He 
will write to me again. 1 told him to keep secrecy and not to 
take any step without finding out how it will be received. 


34 

Talk with Mr. Butler 

(Talk lasted an hour) 


June 20, 1935 

After preliminaries I summed up the position. 

I said I had met Englishmen in London, politicians and 
businessmen and all of them sincerely believe that a great step 
forward has been taken. 1 do not doubt their sincerity. On the 
other hand I want you to realise that in India there is a genuine 
feeling that this reform is a retrograde step. It may look ridi- 
culous how there could be much views in contrast, but this can 
be explained by the prevailing atmosphere in India. Congress 
Party is in the Assembly — not one advice of thciritaccepted by 
the Government. Not one Indian leader allowed to gO^to Quetta. 
Naturally one feels what is this partnership when thVe is no 
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persona) contact, when we are treated with suspicion even if we 
want to go to see oui own people in distress. He explained that 
the objection was from military, but all the same likely to be 
misunderstood. He said he got my mind quite well. What I 
wanted was a proper atmosphere and proper understanding. 
How to do it. I said first personal contact. He said, “What is 
your suggestion?” I said that Delhi is hopeless. There is no brain 
in the Government of India. Personal contact in Delhi would be 
useless. Not one man in India today, except Henderson, who 
could handle Gandhi. He said “Could he ?” I said “Yes.” He 
asked what I thought of Lord Brabourne, and ^ said I did not 
know him. “And Erskine” he asked. I said tnat I knew him. 
He said both are good men. 

1 said another alternative would be that the next Viceroy 
should go with some commission, with authority to talk imme- 
diately. The third alternative would be that either the Secretary 
of State or the Undci Secretary of State should go to India to 
talk. The fourth alternative could be that Mr. Gandhi should 
be invited here for some other ostensible reason but really to 
talk. He said he entirely agreed with me that the atmosphere 
w'as bad and that is required to be improved. The whole ques- 
tion was of psychology but how could it be done. He said, “We 
feel disheartened when we think that this Bill for which we 
sacrificed our health, our friends and our time, is supposed to 
be a retrograde step. Sir Samuel Hoare lost his health and I 
stood up because I was a young man but all the same had to 
undergo a great strain and this is the reward.’* I said this has 
to be considered along with the atmosphere prevailing in India 
and then you will understand why people are so indifferent 
about the fate of the Bill. He asked if people were sorry to lose 
Sir Samuel Hoare and I said, “Not in the least”. He said, “But 
docs not Mr. Gandhi feel sorry?” I said, '‘I suppose he must be 
feeling sorry because he knows Sir Samuel Hoare personally. 
He also knows Sir Findlater Stewart and personal contact is a 
great thing.” He asked what was the feeling about Lord 
Halifax. I said they thought that he had resigned himself to the 
inevitable and that he was a discredited man. All the same, I 
said, he is rf 'ipected in India, but disrespected by Englishmen 
in India, ke said that Lord Halifax is still a very powerful man 
and thisT impression in India is wrong. I said I was glad to hear 
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this. He said Lord Halifax has made India [the milsioneof his 
life. 

He said he \vould consider all I had said and would try to 
help me. He would like me to meet his wife and come to lunch 
with him and a few other friends and would do all he could 
towards helping me. He asked me how long I would stay here 
and 1 said as long as 1 was wahted, but would not like to tecl 
that I was idling away my time. He said he would see to that. 
He would want me to meet Mr. Baldwin. Lord Zetland would 
meet me as soon as possible. They did not like the idea of a 
treaty. I said ^ did not care about the word, I would not use 
the word treaty or pact, all the same there must be understand- 
ing and the first thing they should get ought to be personal 
touch. He said didn’t I think that by April the whole Govern- 
ment of India would practically be changed, there would be a 
new Viceroy and then it would be possible to establish perso- 
nal touch. 1 said I thought it would be loo late. He said the 
present Government of India thought what would be the use of 
talking to Gandhi — what good would it do. I said let them be 
asked what good it has done by not talking to Gandhi. He 
said, yes, that is the right answer. He said why do people in 
India disbelieve in our honesty. 1 said because of the atmos- 
phere. He said— who created the atmosphere. I said— English- 
men, British merchants in India. He said— but don't you see 
they are ill-educated and ill-mannered people, they are not the 
right specimen of our race. I said — but Indian generally do not 
know this, they have not seen your right specimens, the only 
specimens which they have seen are the Englishmen in India. He 
said they did very stupid things with which he did not agree. 

He asked whether Communism was getting into power. I 
said yes because Gandhism was being killed by the Gosern- 
ment and Communists. People feel that only through coersion 
could we get self-Government. He said, “Do you know of any 
country in the world that has given up her territory voluntarily 
as is being proposed to be done by Great Britain under this 
Bill.” 1 said people feel no cause to be grateful. He felt it was a 
great tragedy. He asked whether I was feeling pessimistic about 
the future. I said yes I do look at the atmosphere ink India. He 
said he was at one with me but did not know how ttf.. translate 
the feeling into action. I said, “I have given you half h dozen 
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alternative;, ncfw you should produce more, but you do not 
mean to say that Englisl^men have gone bankrupt of statesman- 
ship and that they have no formula for translating their 
feelings.” 

He will write to me again and has promised all the help 
that I want. I told him how I have been waiting for 3 years at 
a time Henderson wanted to meet Gandhiji but was dropped at 
the last moment. He quietly listened. It appears it is all the man 
on the spot creating difficulties. 
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Met Sir George Schuster 


June 20, 1935 

Talked for an hour. He is busy just now in preparing ground 
for the next Lnipire Fxonomic Conference. He belic^cs that 
Ottawa was a great mistake. He had to delend it in India 
because we did not give away much. The only satisfaction about 
Ottawa was that we did not part as enemies. He said, facts 
must be recognised, e\ery country has its own problem and on 
this basis we may have some combination. Discussing about 
the present position, he said that it had lo be recognised that 
today 20% of the populatitm in England was starving and 2 
million were actually out of employment. This meant under- 
nourishment of the whole nation and eventually deterioration 
of the health and constitution of the whole race. He is notin 
favour of restriction of production. The price of primary pro- 
ducts must be raised if prosperity has to Oe brought in, not by 
restriction but by imposing new taxes on the rich and main- 
taining two millions on charity, giving free meals to the school 
children and free milk supply. 1 said this was all very well but 
I was more concerned about India. He complained that people 
had no timy to talk even of England and nobody talked of 
India. 
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He talked tb Neville Chamberlain, but he di& noV know to 
whom I should talk. He said I must ^ee Linlithgow and he 
would drop a line to the latter. I should also see Zetland and 
Hoarc. Simon he said was useless and not straight, but I must 
get to Baldwin if I only had fifteen minutes. I said how should 
1 be able to present my case in fifteen minutes. He said, if you 
cannot, you never can. Lond6n is a busy place; fifteen minutes 
should be quite enough. I said, without political truce no cons- 
tructive work is possible in India. This he rcu^gnised and will 
help as much as he can, but it was not such an easy task. 
People had po time to think. About Blackett he said he was 
very much discredited, but he liked Layton and Henry Stra- 
kosch. 

I told him what I was doing in my village. He was very 
interested; he preferred fresh milk to dry powder. He asked me 
to talk to Linlithgow about it. He asked me to come whenever 
I want any help and he will do his best. He said in India he 
was never helped by anyone except Noyce. Bhore was always 
against him. Now they take pride that there is no imagination. 
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Lunch with Sir Basil Blackett 


June 24, 1935 

He thinks things are bucking up but unless special action 
is taken present prosperity may not be maintained. He says rise 
in prices to the further extent of 20% is essential. He advocates 
public expenditure. This may mean depreciation of sterling and 
rise in the price of gold. He says France is fantastic in clinging 
to gold. He had anticipated that she would have to give up 
gold and still feels that one day she will have to. Silver he 
thinks will go high. It is a political scandal in Amvica, all the 
same it is there and America is capable of buying all^the avail- 
able silver He put me a pertinent question— “Whit would 
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Indian do about her rupee in case silver rises above 100 rupees?” 
I said I thought we would put embargo on export. He said this 
would encourage smuggling and consequently cause a conti- 
nuous strain on the silver rupee. He suggested that by notifica- 
tion the convertibility of notes in silver rupee should be stopped. 
New coins with half the silver contents of the present rupee 
should be coined. Those who helcl the existing rupees should 
be allowed to hold and melt and sell to America and thus reap 
profit. I am inclined to agree with him because if we do not do 
this then there is a likelihood of exchange going above 1/6. In 
any case his suggestion and question was pertingit. I said in 
the near future there was no likelihood of silver going so high. 
He said that no one could say. 
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June 24, 1935 

Attended Village Welfare Association at Mrs. Schuster’s 
place. Sir Malcolm Hailey and Mr. Darling both emphasized two 
points. First, the politicians were eager to help village uplift 
scheme. Till now money had been wasted by the Government, 
in future success could be achieved onl> through co-operation of 
iion-ofiicial and agency and by proper approach to the villagers 
with a view to their temperament, resources and method of 
working. Secondly, both were of the view that a \illager was 
very astute and quite ready to pick up new methods provided 
benelicial. He knew his interest well. 

In the afternoon had Sii Henry Page Croft to tea. He agreed 
that now the Bill was passed, creating of better atmosphere was 
most essential. Sincerely believes that more power ghen to 
Indians and now that the controversy is c\cr he hopes that they 
will be properly utilised. 
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Lunch with the Following Persons in the House of Commons : 

S. S. Hammersely, Reginald Clarke, Anthony Crossby, 
Joseph Nall, Admiral Campbell and Hamilton Kerr. 

June 25, 1935 

Many of them presented Manchester. I gave them a plain 
talk. I pointed out the following dangers to Manchester: 

(1) Sentiment in favour of protection; 

(2) need for Revenue; 

(3) Japan's strong position as a consumer of cotton; 

(4) our capacity to reduce the cost of production. We 
talked and talked, but they hnd it difficult to swallow 
this unpleasant truth. I told them that Mody was not 
backed by Bombay mills. 

The best course for them was to cultivate acquaintanceship 
with Indian politicians and get their goodwill. They could not 
grasp this although they know their difficulties. I told them 
that in Burma preference to Indian cloth was because of pre- 
ference to Burma oil in India Twenty-five per cent protection 
was set off by duties on stores and cotton. They did not like 
the plain truth, but we parted as friends. Mr. Crossby remarked 
that they were behind the times. Hammersley was rather irri- 
tated. He asked if I had any constructive suggestion. 1 said, 
“Yes I can take your cloth if you give me your goodwill. As an 
industrialist I don’t care for it, but as a politician I do.” But they 
are hopelessly dull men. 
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LuDch with Sir Findlater Stewart 

(Talk lasted more than an hour) 


June 26, 1935 

I told him what I have been doing all along, seeing people 
and that 1 did not get one man who did not agree with me on 
principle. He said he himself was \ery keen to get Mr. Gandhi 
on his side but did not know how to do it. He was very charmed 
with Mr. Gandhi’s originality and pointed out how the latter 
used the metaphor in crilisi/ing the composition of the R.T.C , 
that instead of building a house with rectangular bricks we were 
piling up boulders over boulders and trying to do something 
impossible He is averse to a pact. The prejudices in India and 
in England must be recognised. People were against a pact He 
liked the idea of some solemn declaration from this side and 
response from Mi. Gandhi. That declaration will be made in 
any case but he preferred that it should be made after personal 
contact. In this respect he asked me peitinently if 1 thought 
Mr. Gandhi would reply to the declaration to say something like 
this— “Well, I do not like the Bill, but T have talked and 1 
think we must give it a fair tiial.” 1 said 1 felt they could get 
Mr Gandhi to make this statement provided he was handled 
properly. If you open your heart and tell him honestly of your 
limitations he would help you. I told him how at the second 
R.T.C. he was ready to go back without a constitution, pro- 
vided there was a pact of friendship. He wants change of heart, 
he does not go by the contents of the Bill but by spirit. 1 told 
him how he got bad impiessions of Lord Sankey and Mr. 
MacDonald, how he was charmed by Mr. Baldwin and Sir 
Samuel Hoarc. He said it was funny that he was charmed by 
Tories, all the same he appreciated and knew that Mr. Gandhi 
himself was a Conservative. 

He remarked : “We do not like Mr. Gandhi to be on the 
other side of the fence. We should not like him to be perma- 
nently again^,t us.” But he said such great importance has been 
attached to an interview between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy 
that it ba^ssumed the significance of a meeting between two 
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enemy leaders. 'i pointed out how Mr. Gandhi mei Lord Reading 
in 1922 and then the second time Lord Irwin in 1929 and then 
1931. 1 said these interviews were directed in the past towards 
pacts. Gandhi-Irwin pact was not a sudden step. But I told him 
how Mr. Gandhi also met Lord Chelmsford who asked his (G’s) 
help. He had not always met the authorities with a view to a 
pact. After the pact he was tunning from pillar to post to im- 
prove the situation. He said, “We are a constitutionalist people. 
Mr. Gandhi although very revered by nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation had no constitutional position.’' I said surely you do not 
want to wait until he became a minister. He said no. He hoped 
that after the’“undcrstanding’’, Mr. Gandhi’s meeting with the 
authorities would not cause any great sensation. If the leaders 
of the non-conformist group here wanted to meet the Prime 
Minister it would not cause any sensation, but somehow or 
other meeting Mr. Gandhi has been treated on a dilferent 
plane. “All the same’’, he said, “I have grasped your mind and 
I am at one with you. I will try to find out a solution and it is 
now up to me to find a scheme.’’ He asked what 1 thought of 
Lord Brabourne and Emerson. I said Gandhiji pulled very 
well with Emerson. Lord Brabourne I did not know. Mr. Gandhi 
could come here too, but that would rouse speculation. We 
discussed the Viceroy meeting Gandhi at some garden party 
and then some Governor talking “other things” to him. 

He asked me how I got attached to Gandhi and I related my 
story and told him how I got involved in Defence of India Act. 
He agreed that chief thing, was to handle Mr. Gandhi properly 
and he realised that the Viceroy was not the proper man. 
Henderson, Emerson or Brabourne, these names appealed to 
him. I told him how it was suggested that I should meet Mr. 
Baldwin. He said he would arrange it. He will write to me again 
fixing up a time for another meeting. He will tell Lord Zetland 
about my mission. 

I told him that the Congress would not accept office for the 
sake of running the Government machinery efficiently. If they 
come at all they will come to do so constructive work, such as ex- 
pansion of education, increasing productivity and so on and so 
forth. Will the Governors help? He said it would b^e entirely the 
ministers' business to lay down their policy. Governor will never 
interfere. It would not be worth the trouble to psSj this Bill 
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simply to strengthen the position. He sincerely Assured me to 
believe that this was the sincere position. 


40 

Met T.ord Lothian 

(Talk lasted forty-five minutes' 


June 26, 1935 

I repeated what 1 have been saying to others and asked if he 
also did not believe that a great step forward had been taken. 
He said, “Did not it? I agree with the diehards that it has-been a 
surrender. You who arc not used to any constitution cannot 
realise what great power you are going to wield. If you look at 
*the constitution it looks as if all the powers arc vested in the 
Governor-General and the Governor. But is not every power 
here vested in the King? Everything is done in the name of the 
King but docs the King ever interfere? We are constitution- 
minded people. Once the power passes into the hands of the 
Legislator, the Governor or the Governor-General is never going 
to iiiteffcre. Of course he will int<Tfeic if there is danger to law 
and order or the tranquillity of the country, but surely it is not 
your intention to disturb the peace. The Civil Service will always 
be helpful. The Labours in the old days abused the Civil Service 
in England, but immediately they came into power they became 
Civil Services’ best friends. You too will realise this. We are a 
disciplined people. They would give you their advice but once a 
policy is laid down they will carry it out loyally and faithfully.” 
1 interrupted and pointed out the difference between the Civil 
Service here and there, which was alien. 1 said: “You have to 
accelerate the pace of Indianization,” and he agreed. He said, 
“The greatest danger you will now have to fight will be against 
control of Military, but you have got every other thing.” But 
he agreed w^.h me that the psychology in India had to be im- 
proved; it ^s very bad just now. He said “We could not help it. 
We had taught the diehards here. You could not reaiize what 
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great courage^as been shown by Mr. Baldwin and.,Sir Samuel 
Hoare. It was a great triumph on the part of Liberalism and we 
could not create psychology because we did not want to spare 
the diehards. They called the legislation a piece of surrender 
and so we had to talk here in a different language. Besides this 
the other difficulty was Lord Willingdon. He has great distrust 
in Mahatma and he is not ^ very brainy man. But in the middle 
of July the Bill will be on the statute book and there will be a 
change in the Viceroy next April, so we have to do some- 
thing.” I said— “I am impatient. I do not want to wait until 
next April. By that time the die will be cast." Indian opinion 
has been educated to distrust the incoming reform and by next 
April preparations will be made to fight the next election on the 
issue of the wrecking of the reforms. He agreed that something 
should be done immediately and asked if 1 had any constructive 
suggestion. 1 said first personal contact and then a pact. He 
said— “Who was the best Governor in India?” I said— “Sir John 
Anderson.” He asked— “What about Lord Brabournc?” 1 
said — “I do not know but decidcldy Anderson was better.” He 
agreed. I said— “Either Anderson should talk, or the Secretary 
of State should come to India, or Mr. Gandhi should be invited 
here.” He said he entirely agreed that something should be 
done to change the psychology immediately and he hoped that 
Lord Zetland would be able to do something. He said he would 
talk to Lord Zetland, Lord Halifax and Mr. MacDonald. 1 
should see Mr. MacDonald. 1 may see Issac Foot, but he could 
not help much. 1 should sec Lloyd George after some time. He 
would write to Mr. MacDonald about me and then 1 should fix 
up an interview and he asked me to see him again. 

He was very enthusiastic about the Reforms, talking very 
sincerely and felt that an immense advance was to take place 
in India under the new Bill. But he agreed that on account of 
psychology it was not all properly understood. He promised to 
help in every way he could. He would speak to Lord Halifax 
this afternoon. 1 told all about the Quetta affairs. He will see 
me again. 
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41 

Interview with Lord Zetland 
(Commenced at 2,45 p.m. and lasted forty minutes) 

June 27, 1935 

I paid him complements and congratulated him on his new 
appointment. This pleased him very much. 

1 told him the object of my mission. He was extremely 
impressed, went on listening, rarely interrupted. Once interrupted 
by ouestioning whether Mr. Gandhi was a pwictical man. 1 
said, Hoarc. Halifax, Findlatcr Stewart and Smuts could give 
Mr. Gandhi a certificate on that point. He said, “but what 
about his book Home RtileV' I said, “I can only try to explain. 
He has set certain ideals which ought to be achieved, but until 
they are achieved, one may not be able to live up to theita. I can 
cite his opening the hospitals built by Lajpat Rai and C.R. Das, 
although he criticized hospitab in his book.” Lord Zetland added 
that Gandhi himself had an opciation. 1 ageed. I cited his sup- 
port to G. in second marriage, also how he got an agreement with 
Ahmcdabad to reduce wages. I said, “You should not doubt his 
practicability. He is not after quantity but quality; he wants 
spirit.” Lord Zetland said, “I very much appreciate your point. 

1 hate misunderstanding, when I was in Calcutta I could not 
understand why there could jc any misunderstanding.” I 
said, “You have left no misunderstanding behind you. Lord 
Halifax too has not, although he put 60,'»00 men in gaol.” Lord 
Zetland was very pleased. He said that Lnglisli people had got 
misgivings about Congress. The repudiation of debts, etc. — all 
these talks have frightened them. They fear Congress will -.weep 
the poles and disrupt the Govcinment and hnish the British 
rule. Not only had the opponents fear, but private letters from 
supporters who said that they were doing si-mething disastrous. 
He said that he wished I could make the friends in India realize 
how they had to fight here against these heavy odds to get the 
Bill passed. I said 1 could get them to realize if the atmosphere 
was created. At present I cannot. The policy of ‘see me not’ had 
spoilt the atnlbsphere. 

I cited ^etta affairs. He had the Gandhi-Willingdon corres- 
pODdence»Defore him. I read the relevant portion and told him 
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to see the difference between the two attitudes. Hfe realised and 
said, “Now what can be done?” I said that Willingdon-Gandhi 
meeting would be of no use, but should come first as otherwise 
other Governors could not meet Gandhi. But after Gandhi- 
Willingdon meeting Gandhi should be handed over to some 
Indian Governor. He said that he realised the thing well and 
that I should keep in touch with Findlater Stewart. He would 
do his best to help and would talk to me again. I think he was 
very much impressed. 


42 

Lord Derby Came to See Me at My Hotel 

June 27, 1935 

He is a very nice man, stood on no ceremony. When I wanted 
to see him, he at once agreed to come to see me at my hotel. 
He was very enthusiastic about the Bill and said he was per- 
sonally full of goodwill and wanted to see goodwill from both 
sides in India. He promised to give all the help that he could. I 
said I would like to meet Lord Salisbury and he said he would 
speak to him and suggested that 1 should also meet Sir Austin 
Chamberlain. He said, “Ring me up whencsci you want me. I 
will come to you or 1 may invite you to come to me, and also 
come to Manchester. I will invite you to lunch and put you in 
touch with all the big men.” 

He said that among the diehards Sir Henry Page Croft 
and Lord Salisbury were quite a different type, really honest 
men, not so Lord Lloyd and Mr. Churchill and a few others. 
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43 


Copy 


June 29, 1935 


PUJYA BAPtJ, 

Now that I have seen a good nrmber of people, almost all 
of them, I am writing this lengthy letter. It is a very slow pro- 
cess to meet people in London as they are to be booked for 
weeks and weeks ahead. 1 am seeing Halifax on the 5th, that is, 
a month after my arrival, and Hoare is so busy with Germany 
Italy and China that he has asked me to wait and* remind him 
again and again about an inters icw. Yet I know that both of 
them are keeping in touch with my work. All those whom I 
have seen have shown great sympathy— I do not think mere lip 
sympathy — with my mission. The most helpful of them is Sir 
Findlater Stewart and 1 think he counts a lot. He is very friendly 
towards you, never tired of singing your praises, and when I 
gave him your letter he read it with great atfection and emotion. 
He has promised and is giving every help. His influence could 
be very well estimated from the fact that he told me without 
making any boast that it was he who was responsible for getting 
you on the second R.T.C. Maffey (Sir George Maffey) tells me 
that he has influence, brain and determination and 1 am told 
he is pro-Indian except where the direct interest of Service 
comes into clash. I icalise more than ever that men on the spot 
for the day-to-day administration and permanent officials here 
for moulding wider policies arc the chid people lo deal with 
Ministers of course count but permanent officials no less. Lord 
Zetland after showing great sympathy with my object told me 
significantly to keep in touch with Findlater .Stewart. So 
I am slicking to this man and all my important interviews aic 
arranged through him. And alter two interviews with him, 
lasting two and a half hours he has told me u.at he agrees with 
me on principle and that something precise has to be put on 
paper now and that how it is up to him to tell of the next step. 
Now a little more detail about my work. 

I have met the following — Sir Findlater Stewart twice and 
talked for two and a half hours; Butler, Under Secretary of State, 
and very chining and intelligent man although very young; 
talked fyr <me hour and 1 am lunching with him this* week; 
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Zetland talked for forty-five minutes and I am meetiifg him again 
after the Bill is passed in the House df Lords; Lothian, talked 
for forty-five minutes and 1 am meeting him again after the Bill 
is passed; Lord Derby 1 am meeting again as many times as I 
like; Sir Henry Page Croft I met twice; lunched with the 
Manchester Group of the House of Commons; lunched with 
Sir Henry Strakosch and he has asked me to go and lunch with 
him whenever 1 need his help: lunched with Sir Thos. Catto 
and many other important city men, who have asked me to 
lunch again; Sir George Schuster twice; lunched with Sir Basil 
Blackett and am lunching again; lunched with Croft, Private 
Secretary to the Secretary of State; saw Mr. Bone of the Man- 
chester Guardian and Mr. Crozier of the same paper will meet 
me at Manchester. And now during this week 1 am meeting 
Lord Linlithgow, Lord Halifax and Mr. MacDonald. Appoint- 
ments are all fixed except for Sir Samuel Hoare. Findlater 
Stewart is going to arrange for an interview with Mr. Baldwin. 
Schuster said, “Don’t waste any time over Simon.” Lothian said, 
“Leave along Lloyd George for the time being.” Derby said I 
must see Salisbury and Sir Austin Chamberlain. He said that 
among the diehards. Lord Salisbury and Sir Henry Page Croft 
are the most honest men. He does not care much for Churchill 
and Lord Lloyd. He has asked me to go to Manchester when he 
will invite me to lunch with influential Manchester friends. Lord 
Reading is ill. 1 am also seeing more city men. Most of the 
important members of the Labour Party are lunching with me 
this week at the House of Commons. Later on 1 will see Church 
people and other journalists, but I have realised now that for 
my job Halifax, Zetland, Hoare, Butler, Baldwin and Lothian, 
and last but not least Sir Findlater Stewart are more important 
than the others, so 1 will spend my time more or less on this 
group. Findlater Stewart has already promised to give me the 
next step so I am now entirely in his hands. Butler is a very 
clever man and is all at my service. 

Now about my conversation. First I told them that it is 
not a political stunt but a genuine feeling among the Indians 
that far from being an advance the Bill was a retrograde step 
calculated to tighten the grip. At this the friends here raise their 
hands in astonishment and could not believe how Indians could 
think vn such a manner. Secondly, I told them that 1 recognised 
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their sincerity \Mhen they believed that it was great advance. It 
would be so if there would be the spirit behind the reform, but 
there was no such spirit m India today when we deal with the 
man on the spot. “I have felt all along”, I said, ‘Uhat it is not 
the contents of the Bill but the spirit that would count. Without 
the spirit, the Bill is the most reactionary piece of legislation.” I 
pointed out to them that after a;l» on every point the last say 
rests with the Governor-General and the Governor and if the 
Governors and the Governor-General used their powers, then 
the regime will be autocracy of the first class. If, on the other 
hand, they would act up to the analogy of the constitutional 
monarch — an analogy advanced by every one of the*ni— then the 
Bill could bring in a very good regime. So it all depends on the 
spirit in which it will be worked. 1 admitted that the friends in 
England were full oi goodwill and sympathy, but all this did 
not cross the seas since the actions of those in charge of the 
Indian administration in India were in contrast with the feelings 
expressed here. 1 cited a veiy recent incident, viz., of Quetta. I 
have handed ove»‘ to them the correspondence passed between 
you and Lord Willingdon. I tried to show the contrast between 
the two, viz., your request and their reply. How in such atmos- 
phere one could believe that when today we were not allowed 
to see our own brethren in distress, after a period we could be 
allowed to wield wider powers? It is this oppressive atmosphere 
in India which makes us believe that the reforms is a retrograde 
step. In order to create a dift^^ient psychology about the reforms 
so that it may be worked and the intention of the friends here 
may be fulfilled and the present strife .Mded once and for all, a 
better spirit should be cultivated in Inuia without w^asting much 
time. And 1 also told them how I tried lo cultivate that spirit 
at Delhi and failed. Thirdly I told them how in the absence of 
a friendly spirit the Bill was likely to biing greater bitterness 
betw'een the two nations. The present atmosj>hcre, 1 said, was 
causing a growth of irresponsibility -.miid. Ci\il Service was 
getting irresponsible and indisciplined. 1 cited how in the case 
of Khan Sahib the Home Member could not do anything 
because the subordinate stood up against the former. Civilian 
in India just now thought as if their only function v'as to main- 
tain law and order. And therefore whatever suggestion, even if 
good, came ^m popular side must be opposed. Irresponsible 
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lity among the Congressmen made them suspect every move 
of the Government. The right-wing would, as a consequence 
get weaker and the left-wing stronger. J^ven the right-winger in 
the absence of any proper understanding were likely to work 
for wrecking of the reforms. The present atmosphere was caus- 
ing demoralization of the Mohammedans, who thought that the 
Government would condone, their worst actions. “Gandhiji has 
kept his head above water in all these difficulties.'’ I tell them, 
“But you are killing a man who is your friend in the world.” I 
tell them that the present atmosphere is causing such a demora- 
lization that it is almost impossible to do any constructive work 
in India. The necessity of increasing the purchasing power of the 
masses about which too much is being said by the English Eco- 
nomists could not be taken in hand so long as there is a gulf 
between the two. 

The rulers spending all the time on the maintenance of law 
and order and the people spending theirs in fighting, the 
Government is a most deplorable phenomenon of today. L thcrc- 
foie, tell them that this order must be revised. The lirst step 
should be towards the establishment of personal contact. The 
second step should be to send the best men as Governors and 
Governor-General so as to avoid any friction between the 
Ministers and the Governors. I tell them that it must be borne in 
mind that Congress has no attraction in merely controlling the 
Government and running its machinery efficiently. If they come 
in and run the Government they can do so only to perform 
some constructive work. Retrenchment, village uplift, physical 
culture, sanitation, expansion of education, adjustment of taxa- 
tion in order to give relief to the poor and transfer the burden 
to the rich, more employment to Indians, help industries, bank- 
ing, shipping and insurance and a steady progrc&s towards 
control of military and eventually attainment of full sclf- 
Government. This is the programme which alone could attract 
the Congressmen to work the reform. This is all that I have 
told. 

In reply to this they say, “The Bill will certainly give power 
to the Congressmen, all that you want. You fellows cannot 
imagine the alarm that this Bill has caused, not cj^nly among the 
opponents of the Bill but also among the supporters. Opponents 
revolted and opposed th^* Bill and called it a piece surrender. 
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Supportfifs supported, because of their loyalty, but privately 
they overwhelmed us vith warnings about its disastrous effect 
on the rule of Great Britain.” “It was great courage,” they say, 
“on our part of Bald .vin, Hoarc and Halifax to get this Bill 
through. It is the grossest injustice to them and all other \\ell- 
wishers of India not to appreciate their courage, the sacrifice 
of their party and friendly ties, aifd the strain on their health 
which this Bill has caused. There could be no unkinder out to 
them than to say that they have done all this to tighten the grip. 
Where was the necessity? Was the grip any weaker? Tremendous 
power has been transferred, of which you ha\c ng idea. British 
rule is ending. No one can take the power back once it is trans- 
ferred and it has been transferred. Of course in the Bill it looks 
as if all the powers are reserved to Go'^ernors and Govtrnoi- 
General, but docs not this correspond to the position of the 
King and the House of Lords in England? Safegit^irds arc in 
your interests. Who would be fool enough to meddle with your 
affairs of the Minister, so long as he does not want to create 
chaos or anarchy. And surely no Minister would think of creat- 
ing chaos or anarchy. The only battle that you will have to 
fight will be the battle for the contiol of the Army. But if you 
control the whole Government machinery and work tactfully it 
would be easy for you to fight and win the battle. Instrument 
of Instructions provides joint consultation with Ministers in 
military matters. Congressmen never having worked the Govern- 
ment machinery, do not realise that the safeguards arc simply 
lock and key for the safety of the house and not a hindrance 
for the man who wants to go and hve in it. You are talking of 
small things like village uplift, education and all that; it will be 
your Government entirely. You have to lay down your policy 
and carry your legislature with you and tlicn carry on any 
programme you like (It is no use my pointing out to them that 
80% of the revenue is already morlpagcd to military service and 
debts, as it would ha\c been futile tc • me to open this question 
any more, at any rate at this stage when wc have to be satisfied 
with a modest ambition). No one is going to interfere with your 
plan.” As regards the prevailing atmosphere in India, they say, 
“We fully rcciognise it, buL wc could not help the agitation of the 
diehards. It was not an easy thing for Mr. Baldwin, Lord 
Halifax ^4d Sir Samuel Hoare, all Tories, to cargr this Bill 
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through a Tory Parliament with the diehards fighting ^ke mad 
bulls. We wish you could make your frien|,ds in India realise this. 
Of course, had there been a different Viceroy and Gandhi found 
no mutual liking. But now that this Bill is passed something has 
to be done to improve the psychology. We admit that the 
psychology count more than the contents of the Bill. We must, 
if possible, get Gandhi on our side. We entirely agree with you 
on the principle; the only question is— how to do it?” 

I may mention in this connection that 1 am rather impressed 
with their sincerity. When men like Zetland, Butler, Lothian and 
Sir Findlater l^tewart talk in such a manner assuring me that the 
safeguards arc not meant for meddling with the affairs of the 
Ministers, 1 cannot help feeling that they aic talking with 
sincerity. I could not believe that all this talking merely 
represents hollow sentiments. Mere sweet woids have never 
deceived me in my business dealings and 1 would be very 
surprised if I am cairied away in this icspect by their evcellcnt 
behaviour and eloquence. In any case, you should judge things 
for yourself, because even if I am deceived 1 am making no 
commitment, except this, that they must establish peisonui con- 
tact with you and come to an agieement about the working of 
the reforms. This ends the gist of the talk, my pleading and 
their reply. 1 hope it will not all end in smoke. 

The following questions or suggestions have been put from 
those who matter, which are rather significant : 

(1) “With whom to come to an understanding?” I replied, 
“Mohammedans should be ruled out because they do not 
oppose the reform*. We have no desire to encroach upon 
their rights. Liberals have no following and so need not be 
worried about. Communists can also be ruled out because 
they are part of the Congress, but if they arc to be treated 
as separate they need not be thought of because they have 
no desire to come to any compromise. The only body left 
therefore is the Congress and in dealing with the Congress 
you have to deal with Gandhiji because he alone could 
deliver the goods.” 

(2) “Would Gandhiji be able to deliver the goods?’’ I 
replied, “Yes.” 

(3J “What would be the condition for an undi^tanding?” 
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I replied, “Mutual trust and friendship should be the basis. 
The constitution should be worked with a view to leading 
India towards progress and Dominion Status. Great Britain 
to help.” They replied to this that Dominion Status or 
friendship is not going to flow out of a legal document, it has 
only to come out of hard work and will be realised more by 
the efforts of India than the effoits of Great Britain. But of 
course they say “We will always be helpful.” 

(4) “We hate the words ‘Pact or Treaty’.” They say there 
is strong prejudice against those words Just now in England. 
Prejudices on both sides must be recognised. I saw to this, 
“I do not care about the words so long as the* substance is 
achieved. Are they not sending Anthonj Eden to Prance, 
Italy and other places for talking matteis over and getting 
mutual undci standing? Are they not still talking to Ireland?” 
Understanding is the main point, but have they any other 
alternative? To this they reply, “Suppose after pe'rsonal con- 
tact and understanding theie was a solemn declaration from 
this side, say from the King and a reply by the Congress?” 
To this I say, “1 do not mind this so long as there is a 
mutual understanding about the obligations of both sides.” 1 
tell them that a pact is better in their interests since it binds 
the other bide, but I don't mind any thing so long as it is 
understood what is meant. 

(5) "Who is to meet Mr. Gandhi?” I say, “Obviously the 
Viceroy has to break the ice because otherwise others cannot 
talk, but merely meeting the Viceroy would not be very 
helpful. Someone else must hand.c Mr. Gandhi. I suggest 
the name of Anderson.” I am asked : “What about Emerson? 
Does Gandhi like him?” I say, “1 do not know.” They tell 
me he is very good. 

(6) “Is Gandhi a practical man?” I replied : “Halifax, 
Hoare, Smuts and Eindlater Stewart can give certificate. My- 
self, a busine.ss man, would not ru .iftcr a sentimentalist.” 

(7) “Can Mr. Gandhi make the following statement after 
the personal touch and after our solemn declaration : ‘This 
reforms is not good, it is not what 1 wanted, but I am 
assured oj the goodwill and support for doing constructive 
work, and to help my country I will give it a fair chance’?”. 
To t^ I replied, “Yes, he may say this. I have very good 
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hopes provided you know how to deal with him. you can 
be honest with him let your heart be ypen and put all your 
difficulties before him, he will help.” 

(8) Then they say, “The greatest difficulty about Mr. 
Gandhi is that he has no constitutional position, although 
revered and loved by nine-tenth per cent of his people. We 
English people are accustomed to deal with men who have 
some constitutional position.” To this 1 replied, “Would 
you wait until he becomes a Minister, because in that case, 
you will have to wait until Doomsday?” Then 1 am told, 
“Unfortunately his meeting with the Viceroy has assumed 
the imporfance of the meeting of two enemy leaders.” To 
this 1 replied, “It is your own creation. Gandhiji met Lord 
Chelmsford as a friend and again Lord Reading and again 
Lord Irwin before the pacts were concluded.” 

(9) “Would you wait until the next Viceroy?” 1 say. “It 
would be very late.” 

1 hope these questions will give you just the sense of the way 
the wind is blowing. 

Now a few words about Halifax, Butler and Lord Derby. 
Butler deliberately asked me about our impression in India of 
Lord Halifax. I said, “He is st»ll loved but we think he is a 
discredited man and has lost his influence over Indian alfairs 
and that Englishmen in India dislike him most.” He said, “I 
wish to correct you. Nothing is further from the truth than to 
say that he is discredited. He is very influential and he has not 
forgotten India. India is the mission of his life.” Mr. Butler is 
a very capable and intelligent man, with a wide outlook. He 
has no tinge of racial bias or superiority. He is very distressed 
at the way in whicli we suspect their motives. He is giving me 
every possible help. But the most charming personality 1 have 
come across is Lord Derby. He is very rich and influential. He 
stands on no ceremony. When 1 wanted to see him, he at once 
come to my hotel rather than see me at his own place. He will 
arrange any interviews for me that I want. He has told me to 
ring him up whenever I need his help and he will either come 
to me or send for me. He talked to me with g«eat paternal 
affection and I liked the man very much. 

Now I think you have to write to me. You may\and over 
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what you haiie to say to my man who will p^st it from Delhi 
by Air. I hope 1 am renresenting you correctly and faithfully. I 
have to work hard against genuine misunderstanding in this 
atmosphere. When I got Mahadevbhai’s letter from Quetta my 
heart simply broke. What a great contrast between the atmos* 
phere prevailing there and the one prevailing here? 1 did not 
imagine the difference between the two in India. 1 think this is 
mostly the fault of the machinery and while I lind men most 
congenial and nice machinery will be fully oiled, that is all I can 
say. I see in your every action an effort to remove misunder- 
standing. Only you could do it under such exasperating 
circumstances. It was remarked by an eminenT fiiend : “We 
are accustomed to practice. Mr. Lloyd George was a vc» v big 
man so long as he was in office, but now, however we mav res- 
pect him or anyone else, we could owe no allegiance to him, 
or give any efforts to his views so long as he is out of India. 
You should not forget that Mi Gandhi isoutofoflicc.lt 
would be quite different when you have voiir own Government. 
Civilians would simply be your slaves; today they cannot be. 
The change would not be a miracle because they arc taught to 
obey only their masters ’’ Well, let me w'ait for the next step 
iiom Sir Findlater Stewart. 

Yours affectiomtelw 
Ghanshayamdas 


44 

Interview with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
(Talk lasted thirty-five minutes) 


,Iuly 1, 1935 

“How is India,*’ he asked. I sahL “very unhappy.” He said, 
“everybody is” 1 said, “You have given us a constitution 
which you think is a sure advance and is likely to lead us 
towards our goal, whereas we think this is a retrograde 
step likely to tighten the grip. Wc feel this because of the 
atmosphere* in India. We arc treated like lepers with dis- 
trust. You deliver sympathetic speeches but they do not carry 
us very ^r. We want sympathetic action. There is^no human 
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contact. Whenever we offer co-operation for any good^thing it 
is refused and we are snubbed. Mr. GandW is treated as an out- 
law and in this atmosphere you want us to appreciate the 
reforms. It is natural that we should suspect it and your 
moti\es. You arc throwing away seeds without properly culti- 
vating the land and providing water for irrigation. You cannot 
expect a good crop.” He said, “You arc absolutely right. 
Human contact is very essential but there have been difficulties. 
The Viceroy is a good man in himself and Mr. Gandhi is a 
good man too, but they cannot come together. It is like two 
pieces of good music. They are both good if separately sung, 
but if sung together there is no harmony, that is the trouble. 
Now who is going to be the next Viceroy?” he asked. I smiled 
and said, “You put me that question. A man who does not 
know the secrets. How could I say. But others talk of Linlith- 
gow, the Governor of Bengal, Lord Lothian and Lord 
Percy.” I also added : “Your name and Hoare’s name 
too have been mentioned.” He got a little serious and said, 
“You see a Prosincial Governor cannot become a Viceroy. 
Lothian I can say is out of the picture, but it cannot. You 
know how I love India. I was responsible for the continuance 
of the R.T.C. principle. When the Government changed I made 
it a condition that this question cannot be dropped. And we 
should revive the R.T.C. principle now again, not on that scale 
but on a smaller scale. We must make a sympathetic beginning. 
Many men want the safeguards to be used immediately and if 
the Congress comes into conflict the safeguards will come into 
prominence, but otherwise nobody here wants to use the 
safeguards. Congress will be pla>ing into the hands of the Die- 
haids if they make a beginning with an idea of smashing the 
constitution, but we, on our part, have to ensure a sympathetic 
beginning. The whole thing is like a garden. You have to deve- 
lop it with patience and you have to keep patience but you 
must take the pledge from us of sympathetic action. I entirely 
agree with you that something should be done to ensure that 
atmosphere.” I said, “You have said something more beautiful 
than I wanted to say.” Then he went on thinking aloud just, 
looking at the ceiling. “How to do it. It is a problem. Wc have 
not made a beginning as yet. It is just as much a problem as 
it is for me to find the rooms in my new offices. I do ifot know 
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all the* alleys and the lanes. I am just getting accustomed to 
this new building, bat yours is only a passing phase, but a big 
phase, it must be faced. It would be stupid not to face it but I 
do not know how to help you. 1 think 1 should go to India in 
the winter and see Mr. Gandhi. I may go for a rest and as a 
tourist. There are difficulties in the way of my going, but I wish 
I coaid go. I will mark the tim*e. If I go I must see my friend 
Mr. Gandhi. I do not care what they think about it. I must see 
him, and I know that if I see him I shall be able to settle up 
the affairs. But just now 1 do not sec the light, I have just 
retired from very heavy work and I am still suffering from 
insomnia. 1 am .settling up my new house. It is all confusion 
and chaos in my new house. No peg to hang my coat on and 
no shelf to keep by books in. You know I am a poor man. I 
will be able to put the house in order in a week’s time, then I 
will think about the things more, but just now I cannot see how 
I could help.” During the course of conversation he repeated 
thrice his desire to go to India and then I said that if he could 
not go someone else should talk to Gandhiji. Why .should not 
the Governor of Bengal talk? 

He left proud of the Governor of Bengal in the fact that he 
was a Scotchman. “But you have to help.” I said, “You are a 
cabinet Minister, you could do a lot.” He said, “Did you talk 
to India Office?” I said, “Yes. Lord Zetland is a good man.” 
he said. I said, “Yes, but do not know whether he has the same 
determination as that of Hoare.” He said,“Hoarc was convinced 
about the justice of the case in -'efending the Bill.” Zetland 
already sympathises with India therefore his support may be 
rather remote, but 1 do not know. In any case the initiative 
has to come from the Secretary of Slate. We meet in Cabinet 
once a week onl\ for two hours and so 1 do not see much of 
Zetland, but if he takes up something it nust go through. He is 
wide awake to the fact that if th' reforms do not get good 
support, his reputation must suffer. Therefore they will all 
listen to you. I said, “Lord Zetland agrees with me and Sir 
Findlater Stewart helps me a lot, but no one yet talks of the 
next step.” I told him how many men 1 had met. He remarked, 
“You spr&ding your nets very wide, 1 am glad. But don’t 
think they are not thinking of the next step. They arc thinking 
about but they cannot say just now. They must listen to you. 
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Don’t go to India with the impression that there is*no next step. 
You will succeed. I wish I could go to India, but meantime I 
will think over the matter as to how to help you. You should 
see me again.” 

I told him that in order to get rid of his insomnia he should 
make changes in his diet, and how I had managed it. He said, 
“I want a doctor friend othertvise I do not believe in doctors. 
I breakfast with Horder every morning and that helps me a lot.” 
He talked of old days when he went to India and had a lot of 
shooting. He talked of some of the old men who were 
very nice. 


45 

Note 


July 2, 1935 

Lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Butler. No progress. He said 
S.O.S. would have a freer talk after the Bill passes the 
Committee stage. He said Zetland was \ery s>n)pathctic but 
may have trouble from India. 

Tea with Mr. Lansbury and Major Attlee at 4 p.m. The 
former was very straight and sincere, the latter hobnobbing with 
the Tories. Both dull and expressed helplessness. They said they 
had done their best. I should know, they said, that they were in 
a minority. 

Dined with Labour Members at the House of Commons at 
7.45. Major Attlee, Rhy Davies, W. Paling, Seymour Cocks, 
Tom Smith, Tom Williams, Morgan Jones, John Willmont and 
Charles Edwards were present. I gave them some home truths 
and saw some of them were irritated. Almost all of them un- 
intelligent and dull. Attlee somewhat reactionary, lie tried to 
defend Quetta action on the ground that we may ha^e made 
political us§ of the situation. I said, “You want us to Jiut our 
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faith in j(our ‘sympathy and goodwill while continue to 
distrust our motives and you define for us every time what is 
good. Even when our people are in distress, you alone can decide 
what is best in the circumstances.” He said, “I only wanted to 
put forward the Government point of view but both sides were 
at fault.” He further said, “You made a blunder in not settling 
up things in 1930 when we were in ^ower.” I said, “you could 
not have given us any Bill because the House of Lords would 
have blocked your way.” I said, “Your Labour Members are 
accustomed to deliver speeches in high flown language with 
no intention to fulfil the promises you make. This ^ritated some 
ol them.” 1 diverted the conversation to economics but again 
India came in. I said, “Your present standard of living rests 
upon external trade and foreign investments. You know that 
external trade is diminishing and some time foreign investments 
will have to be written off. Would you then be able to main- 
tain your present standard only with your internal production?” 
They said, “No.” I asked, ‘ How do you then reconeile your 
’ambition for a still higher standard with your advocacy for 
self-determination for India?” They did not like this anomaly 
to be pointed out. 1 told them stories that I had heard. 1 asked 
a piomincnt Labour member why they put Mr Benn in India 
Office when he knew little of India. “Because,” J was told, 
“a brilliant man would come into conflict with the Services 
and the Government of Ind' there, so Mr. MacDonald very 
cleverly pul into every office a man who ensured smooth 
sailing and would always yield to the Services.” 1 also told 
him that when Lord Passfield took enarge of his department 
in 1924 he assembled the civilians of his department and 
said, “Gentlemen, f know you have been the masters in the 
past and you will continue to be so in the future, so carry on.” 
One of the guests said it was true and added ‘hat they could 
not live up to their professions. “We passed alt such resolutions 
in the last Conference that if put effect they would use 
up all wealth of the world.” Major Attlee did not like this and 
got further irritated. He then disputed everything that I said. He 
said, “Labour was your best friend. Gandhi was inconsistent, 
an astute politician, and never meant what he said. Congress 
was full of corruption. None of the big leaders in India 
wanted adjiii franchise.” He went on saying all such things. I 
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said. “Major Xttlee, evidently you know Gandhiji better than 
myself. I came to England to study the English people but 
evidently you want to teach me something about my own 
country, but I am not disirous to learn it from you.” Then we 
all cooled down. Attlee and other members said that 1 should 
see some of the young Tories. All agreed that the atmosphere 
required improving but the/ were helpless. They had no power 
and no influence and they might also have added, no intelli- 
gence! They suffer from inferiority complex They would rather 
have Lord Linlithgow as Viceroy than have anyone from their 
own party. .They have great awe for Tories and men like Lord 
Derby who is very rich. 

About the Constitution they said, “You are talking too much 
about reservation ot powers to the Governor-Geneial ignoring 
the fact that every Constitution in the world has got some pro- 
visions for the final authority and we too ha\c got that in the 
King.” 

At last we pailed as fiicnds. I do not think it was waste of 
time. 


46 

Note 


July 2, 1935 

LORD LiNUiHGow. Tall, well built, not brilliant but capable 
and sound; no imagination, matter of fact and at the same time 
straightforward, fiank and well-intentioned. 

1 began my usual argument. Thcic were two distinct atmos- 
pheres, one in English representing goodwill and sympathy for 
future, another in India representing stern and stiff administra- 
tion. The people in India read the Bill in the light of the Ad- 
ministration there. Natural result of such a position would be 
breakdown of the Constitution and further bitterness. The 
necessity of creating a good beginning to start the new 
Constitution. 
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He li^tencQ with great interest and said he 'agreed entirely 
but asked if I had »any positive suggestion to make. I spoke 
about personal contact and agreement. He agreed about per- 
sonal contact but wos not in favour of any fact; suggested 
mutual understanding. He said that the diehards here repre- 
sented the older school with Indian experience, but that adjust- 
ment, almost a new oriental was faking place in England. New 
blood, not over 45, wanted to be liberal. Adjustment must take 
place in India too. It must be realised that there was goodwill 
and the goal could be reached through the Constitution. 

I said it could be but not without personal coptact. He said 
tiiat Mr. Gandhi will have to make up his mind on one of the 
two issues. For the regeneration of the Indian nation which is 
the better road? A road of personal contact, friendship and 
evolution through it or a bolder step of disturbance and disor- 
der spread over a number of year which may giv/; liberty or 
may result in a setback. 

I replied that Mr. Gandhi never believed in bloody revolu- 
tion. I would not mind it but I knew it would not help us and 
therefore I also desired association and friendliness, Mr. Gandhi 
was quite clear on the point and I produced his letter to Agatha 
Harrison, He read it with interest and said, ‘‘Yes, it is very 
important. I agree with you but I have no scheme in my head, 

I will think it over. If anything is not possible I will say so 
frankly. Meanwhile >ou ^e other people and let me know 
about the 10th when we will have aiiothci talk. But since you 
have expressed your opinion on the method of achieving liberty, 
allow me to express mine. Bloody resolution would be a bold 
but bad step. The world is very small now with the transport 
facilities and all that is not so easy to succeed. On the other 
hand, working the Constitution in a friendly atmosphere would 
lead to certain results.” 

I said that 1 agreed with the conclusion but not with the 
argument. Toda} the Constitution is a uody without life. Even 
the most handsome body without life is only fit for cremation. 

I want it to be body animate with real life. Personal contact 
and mutual understanding alone could infuse such life. 

He again Agreed and deplored the fact that the British ele- 
ment in the Civil Service and in trade in India was not repre- 
sentative »f the best of England, 
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July 2, 1935 

DEAR LORD ZETLAND, 

The Other day when I saw your Lordship, you referred to 
your efforts to remove misunderstanding when you were the 
Governor of Bengal. I pointed out that you did not leave 
behind you the slightest trace of bitterness and I also said that 
Lord Irwin, as he was then, although he p**!! nearly 60,000 men 
in jail, left behind him nothing but pleasant relations. My point 
is that you can always avoid misunderstanding by human touch. 
I am enclosing herewith a cutting from The Hindustan Times, 
which is a pro-Congress paper and you will be interested to 
read in it the confirmation of what I said about you. 

During the course of conversation, you also asked whether 
Mr, Gandhi was a practical man and I said that Lord Halifax, 
Sir Samuel Ifoare, Sir Findlatcr Stewart and General Smuts 
would most likely give Mr. Gandhi a certificate of his practica- 
bility. I tried to explain his book Home Rule, 1 enclose here- 
with a copy of the ffanjan, which is edited by Mr. Gandhi and 
think this may explain his efforts to reconcile idealism with 
practicability. 

1 am enclosing a letter from Mr. Gandhi himself written to 
Miss Agatha Harrison received by her by the last mail. Miss 
Harrison and other fiiends have recently been insisting on Mr. 
Gandhi the need of sending some Indian leaders to hngland to 
come in contact with the people here and Mr. Gandhi has been 
doubting the efficacy of such a course. He was again pressed 
recently and this is his reply. I especially send this letter as it 
will show your Lordship the friend in Mr. Gandhi. 

I hope your Lordship will not grudge this encroachment 
upon your time but, feel that by keeping you acquainted with 
the situation in India, I am helping the cause of reconciliation 
so dear to your own heart. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. D. Birla 
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July 2, 1935 

MY DEAR SIR FINDLATIK STIWART, 

This letter with its enclosed cutting is for Lord Zetland but 
I am sending it to you in order tha' if you approve of it, you 
may forward the same to its proper destination. 

I have seen Lord Linlithgow today. I am meeting Lord 
Halifax on the 5th and meeting Lord Salisbury after that. This 
ends my first round of visits. I have not come across anyone 
who disagrees with the desirability o** creating a proper atmos- 
phere, but of course the next step is still in the dark. 1 dare say 
you are thinking about it. I hope to meet you when you are free. 
Meanwhile, please cc itinue to guide me whore necessaiy. 

Yours sincerely, 
G.'D. Birl.i ’ 
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Copy 

Grosvi nor Hoijsr, 
Park Lam , London W. 1, 
July 5, 1935 

YOUR IXCEIUNCY, 

I reached here on the 5th of last month and I am writing 
this very nearly a month after my arrival. For the first ftw 
weeks 1 had very little to do and so nothing to wiite. Now 1 
think 1 must as 1 may need your guidance. So *ar 1 have been 
able to meet Lord Zetland, Lord Lofi’' m. Lord Derby, Lord 
Linlithgow, Lord Halifax, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Hutler 
and Sir Findlatcr Stewart twice. Besides seeing Mr. Butler. I also 
lunched with him and his wife. Lord Derby is arranging for me 
to see Lord Salisbury and I am also expecting to meet Mr. 
Baldwin. Lord Pleading L ill, therefore 1 cannot meet him. 

I also lunched with a number of city friends like Sir Henry 
Strakosch. «ir Thos. Catto, Sir Charles Berry, Sir Felix Pole, 
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Sir Walter Layton, Sir Basil Blackett, Mr. Wallace and Sir 
George Schuster, etc. I have also lunched twice at the House of 
Commons, once with the members of the Manchester Group 
and at another time with some important Labour Leaders. I 
have not yet been able to meet Sir Samuel Hoare. He is very 
busy with the Foreign Office but has asked me to remind him 
again, which I have done. Churchill and Mr. Lloyds George I will 
see last of all and before lea\ing this country I hope also to see 
some important Churchmen and journalist. Sir Findlater Stewart, 
who is your great admirer and friend and also a friend of Mr. 
Gandhi, has helped me a great deal and 1 think for my job he 
counts the most. As you will see, I have completed the first 
round of visits and I hope to begin the second one shortly. 

These are the points that T impressed upon them. First, I 
pointed out that there was a general feeling in India that the 
Bill was a retrograde step and 1 explained the reasons for such 
feeling. If one read the Bill, every whit of power was reserved 
to the Governors and the Governor-Geneial. 1 am told, and 
rightly, that in England too the last word rests with the king and 
also that no Governor or Governor-General would be stupid 
enough to meddle with the affairs of his Ministers. I accepted 
this but then I explained that in India, people were judging the 
Bill not by the atmosphere of friendship and goodwill pi evading 
in England, but the atmosphere of mutual distrust prevailing in 
India. The result was that the Indians felt that all these powers 
reserved for the Governors and Governor-General were just to 
tighten the grip. 1 thus tried to impress upon them my conclu- 
sion that the atmosphere and not the Bill was the more impor- 
tant. The reforms would work well if the atmosphere was good. 
It would not work if it was bad. In the absence of good atmos- 
phere, the icfornis would fail but that was not my only 
apprehension. The outcome of such failure would be most 
disastrous to the future of India and to the relations of the two 
countries. The Services in India had got into the habit of look- 
ing upon the popular element with suspicion. This is the worst 
phase of the present distrustful atmosphere which was liable to 
be accentuated. I gave them several examples. The same remarks 
applied to the Congress which suspected evefy move of the 
Government even if good. Mutual co-operation in this atmos- 
phere became impossible and along with it any good construe- 
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tive work Congressmen, due to the present afmospherc, were 
getting more irresponsible, and there was the danger of the 
Right Wing being wiped out of the picture by the Left Wing, 
which has already gaiii>'d ground, and in order to vie with the 
Left Wing, the Right Wing may adopt wrecking tactics. It was 
essential therefore that my personal contact, the Right Wing of 
the Congress should be convinced fhat there was great field for 
them under the Reforms to do constructive work and lead India 
towards its final goal. There was another serious development — 
an offspring of the present atmosphere towards which I drew 
the attention of friends here. The circumstances w%re misleading 
the Mohammedans into the belief that their worst actions would 
be condoned by the Government. A serious reaction at some 
stage is bound to set in. In conclusion. 1 said that Gandhiji had 
kept his head abo\c water in all these difficulties but that he, 
their best friend, was being ousted between the two, t!ic Govern- 
ment and the Communist. 

All this had a very good reception. 1 was told in reply how 
‘distressed they felt that the great courage shown by Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir Samuel lloare and Lord Halifax and others to get this 
Bill passed in spite of Tory’s opposition and at the expense of 
their pcisonal friendship and parly ties was not appreciated in 
India. They told me of the great poweis wc were going to wield. 
They assured me that the Governors and Governor-General 
would not only meddle wif- thi affairs of the Ministers but 
would have a joint consultation even over the affairs which came 
under the direct responsibility of the former. 1 must say that I 
was very much impressed by the sine ^rity and goodwill prevail- 
ing here but 1 explained to them how impossible it was to 
appreciate all this in India in the absence of the propei atmos- 
phere. Friends here agreed with me that the psychology in India 
requires to be improved and I was asked toi concrete sugges- 
tions. 1 told them that the ice has to *^0 broken through in Delhi 
and that a man like Sir John Anderson should talk to Gandhiji 
and get a rapprochement. They asked me if Sir John would be 
able to handle Mr. Gandhi, to which 1 replied, “Yes.” Then 
they asked me what I thought of Lord Brabourne, Lord Hrskine 
or the GovernSr of Punjab. 1 told them 1 could not say anything 
because I had no personal acquaintance with the others. They 
asked me vihat could be the basis for understanding to which I 
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replied, mutual trust and friendship. The constitution to be 
worked with a view to leading India' towards progress and 
Dominion Status; Great Britain to help. Sir Findlater Stewart 
replies to this that we have to be more precise and he would 
exercise his mind. I am told that pacts and treaties and such 
words were not in favour to which I replied that I did not mind 
anything so long as the substance was achieved. What 1 wanted 
was mutual understanding, both parties knowing their obliga- 
tions. I was given a hint; supposing there was some kind of 
declaration fiom the King, would Mr. Gandhi respond in suit- 
able terms? To which 1 replied, “Yes. provided he is handled 
properly beforehand. In order to get him round you have to be 
frank and honest with him and tell him of your dihicultics. If you 
open your heart to him, he will always help. He is after quality, 
and not quantity. He would not care about the measure of 
advance, but the way in which you introduce the advance.” The 
problem still seems to be who is to do the job and how. 1 hope 
there will be no difficulties from Delhi. 

Sir Findlater Stewart who, as 1 mentioned before, has helped 
me a lot, has now promised to think of the next step. Lord 
Zetland has asked me to keep in touch with Sir Findlater Stewart. 

I feci happy in telling your Excellency that I have been 
received here with the utmost couitesy and with the best of 
goodwill. I could not expect a better atmosphere but my heart 
breaks when I get news from India. 1 wonder why they could 
not avoid misunderstanding about Quetta. Was it not possible 
for Delhi to take non-officials into their confidence as such 
things become inevitable in the absence of personal contact? As 
I told Lord Zetland, Lord Halifax put 60,000 men in jail and 
you have interned 2,500 men without trial, but though there 
may be disagreement about the policy there is no bitterness. 
The reason is ob\ ious. I feel that the charm of personal con- 
tact and seeing things from the opponent's points of view is not 
fully realised in India. 

When talking to Mr. MacDonald, I was confronted with a 
funny question — who was likely to be the next Viceroy. I told 
him who should know better than him; but I added that the 
Press discussed the name of Lord Linlithgow * and Sir John 
Anderson. Mr. MacDonald took great pride in the fact that 
you were a Scotchman but he added that it was not dasy for a 
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Provincial Governor to become Viceroy. Thfere was no prece- 
lent! So this is how >he business is run. In my own business, I 
ihould never go by precedent. 

I am taking yoiu Excellency for the letters which you gave 
Tie. I have not yet used them and will do so only when I find 
t necessary. Meanwhile, please help me from your end and also 
»uidc me. 1 have undertaken a tremendous task and you will 
»ee, as Mr. MacDonald remarked, T have spread my nets pretty 
vide, but the last word rests with the India Office and the 
Secretariat at Delhi. Here they have given me time and cars 
jngrudgingh even though I know cvcr>one is vgry busy. Lord 
Derby came to my hotel and said whenever I wanted his help I 
lad simply to ‘phone him and he would come or send for me’. 
What better atmosphere could I expect? But this will not lead 
me \ery far. Initiative has now to come from the India Office 
ind must be supported by Delhi. 1 hope you would help where 
you think you can. 1 wish 1 could export the atmosphere from 
lere. 1 feel somewhat disappointed when no eflfort has been 
made so far. There is no reason to feel sceptical about the thing 
when no cfTort has >el been made. 1 am told that so long as the 
Bill was before the Legislature, any conciliatory action may 
have scared the diehards but now that question no longer arises; 
so we must work to get a good stait. Everyone here realises 
this, but 1 have yet to talk of the next step and I hope your 
Excellency will continue o l elp. 

Vours sincerely^ 
G.D. Birla 

H.E. Sir John Anderson 


50 

Interview with Lord Halifax 

(Talk lasted forty-five minutes) 

London, 
July 5, 1935 

I told him the whole story beginning in 1932 and ending in 
my visit* to London. I regretted my luck that I should have 
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seen him a montU after mv arrival. 1 told him I hifd tot knock 
on many doors, and he added that they were all opened. I 
said “Yes.” He only once interrupted when I told him how I 
was confronted with a question whether Emerson and Mr. 
Gandhi liked mutually, and 1 related how I replied that I 
thought so. Lord Halifax said that it was very remarkable how 
the two men had taken to IHce each other only after a few 
minutes of their talk. I said it was because Emerson was 
straight and frank. Then, after 1 had finished. Lord Halifax 
said that he saw the force of my words and he agreed with 
every one of th^i. I had laid my fingers on the most important 
fact and that was personal touch. Now it was a personal matter 
as regards the appeal to Mr. Gandhi. The present Viceroy 
could not. Psychology requires to be improved, and he agreed 
with me that Mr. Gandhi was always after quality and not 
after quantity. He agreed that the Bill plus the spirit was essen- 
tial. But he could not give me any concrete proposal. He has 
been thinking over it since I came to London. He knew about 
my talk with Lord Lothian and he said he would find out some- 
thing. It was suggested to him by Lord Lothian that Lord 
2^tland should fly over to India for a few dajs to improve the 
atmosphere. He said, “I do not like this idea because it will put 
the Government of India into a false position.” 1 agreed with 
Lord Halifax. He said, “I am putting forward another sugges- 
tion and I am only thinking aloud. Suppose some of us here, 
myself, Zetland and Lothian and some central people in India 
advertised a letter in the Indian Press making a public appeal 
to Mr. Gandhi for co-operation; do you think it would have 
any effect?” I said, “No. The so-called central leaders have in 
the past tried to get the best of both sides and therefore they do 
not command any confidence of Mr. Gandhi. Your appeal 
could not have much eflcct unless it was made in a personal 
way privately and not through the Press. It would have more 
effect if you did it by private letters.” He agreed. He said that 
whatever steps were to be taken the difficulty was this, that the 
Government feared that they may appear to be binding to Mr. 
Gandhi and it might create an impression that nothing else 
mattered except negotiations with Mr. Gandhi. He'addcd that 
on account of this any public negotiations had become impossi- 
ble. 1 said I criticised the public negotiations on different 
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grounds. The Eftglishmen in service, in India, we»e all against 
Gandhi-Irwin pact. Thv had discredited Lord Irwin. If there 
was any further talk of negotiating publicly, the service and 
British merchants would try to create circumstances which may 
spoil the whole atmosphere. I would have the negotiations in a 
most informal manner and without making any fuss, but I 
strongly resented the attitude of theiGovcrnment who fear their 
prestige. They ought to know that they would not be the 
Government after eighteen months and not their prestige but 
ours that counted. The Government of eighteen months ahead 
would be composed of the position of today. Paitnership could 
be proceeded not by distrustful attitude but by a friendly spirit 
and therefore this kind of mentality in the Government of India 
must be changed. He agreed about the danger of publicity but 
said, “Do you think if I write a personal letter to Mr. Gandhi it 
would have any effect?’' I said, “Great, but 1 would not ask you 
to write one just now. Fiist of all you have to make your mind 
quite clear about the next step. If you wrote to Mr Gandhi he 
Is bound to be affected by your appeal and if nothing comes 
out he would feel not irritated but a little disappointed." He 
said, “But what can I pledge?” I said, “You cannot pledge 
anything except your support and when you pledge 
your support you have to see a little ahead.” He agreed and 
said he would think over it and if there is anything which 
he could usefully write to M** Gandhi he will be prepared to 
do it. Then he said, “Suppose we wait until the next Viceroy 
goes,” and asked me if I had talked to Lord Linlithgow, To 
this I told him, “Yes 1 had, but waiting until April would be too 
late. The Congress session will be held in March and so tne d.c 
will be cast.” He said, “That is a very important argument, but 
could we do anything to prevent Congress getting deeper into 
things until the new Viceroy goes out? Do you think Mr. Gandhi 
could help in this respect?” I said, “Certainly lie could, provided 
I go back with some message and hop^, and you too may have 
to write.” I suggested that the best plan would be, that until the 
real contact begins with the Viceroy the ice must be broken 
through in Delhi and then a senes of interviews should continue 
between some Governor and Mr. Gandhi. This will prepare the 
ground for the next Viceroy. He liked the idea. He knew the 
episode oi Riza Ail’s party. He said he would be seeing Lord 
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Lothian tomorrow and also Lord Zetland add would try to 
find out something concrete and would»then talk to me again. 
He would also help me seeing Mr. Baldwin. 

It appears from the conversion that Lord Halifax is still a 
most powerful man. He talked with full confidence and frank- 
ness and I found that all the time he was thinking furiously as 
to what could be done. He is very friendly towards Gandhiji 
and wants sincerely to do good in India. I think he feels a 
moral responsibility in the matter. 


51 

Interview with Sir Samuel Hoare 


July 8, 19.15’ 

Interview was fixed at 5. I had to wait for half an hour. The 
Secretary came and profusely apologised for keeping me wait- 
ing. He explained that Sir S. was held up with someone el.se 
and then at half past five I got in his room. He was very sorry 
for keeping me waiting and further expressed regret that he had 
a sudden call from the House of Commons and so would not 
be able to have a lengthy talk. So I had to finish all in eight 
minutes and we made a very good use of it. 

I told him I had nothing to add to what I had written from 
India. The atmosphere in England was better, but it was all 
rotten in India and in this atmosphere we could not put any 
good interpretation on the motives of the authors of the Bill. 
Personal touch should be the first step and then an understand- 
ing. He said he was keeping personal touch in England and 
was always accessible to any Indian, that came to see him. He 
has recognised all along the virtue of human contact, but in 
India he could not help. He said, “There are nearly 12 months 
between the Election for the Provincial Legislature and now. I 
think there would be a good deal of dcvelopmcitt before then 
and we shall before then try to develop personal contact and 
mutual understanding.” 1 said, “But the Congress Session 
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would bc»hcl(f in March, while the new Vicerhy would go in 
April so it would he tcK'. late. Something should be done before 
that.” He said, “Could not the Congress Session be postponed 
until the new Viceroy goes?” He hoped the new Viceroy would 
reach India by the first week of April and it would be very un- 
wise if any commitments were made by the Congress before 
they saw the new Viceroy initiating a new policy. He added 
that, “We were determined to make the Reforms a success. We 
wanted to take the utmost out of it in India's favour. Churchill 
stood by himself, but the other diehards wanted to work the 
Bill and it would be very unfortunate if the ^idians did not 
realise the sincerity behind our efforts.'’ He added, “1 should 
like you to assure Mr. Gandhi that we wish well by India, and 
he should prevent the Congress from making any fresh commit- 
ments.” I said, “I would certainly do my utmost, but would you 
be prepared to write a letter to Mr. Gandhi on these lines?” 
He replied he would have to consult Lord Zetland. He would 
not like to embarrass the existing Viceroy. I said, “You consi- 
der it,” and he agreed. I said, “Is it not possible to break the icc 
at Delhi, and then let Mr. Gandhi talk to Sir John Andeison?” 
He said, “Sir John Anderson is a nice man to talk to Mr. 
Gandhi and I would put this proposition to Lord Zetland.” He 
again expressed regret that he had to leave me so soon. He said 
he was not very bad in health just now, but he was very bad at 
one time, and immedi.itely be c ime to his new office, it looked 
as if the whole world were going to collapse. He however ex- 
pressed the hope that he would meet again at the King's 
Garden Party and then wc would talk again. 

He asked about the health of Gandhiji. I said he was well. I 
asked him who was the next Viceroy. He said it was not yet 
decided. But they would send a man who would work the 
Reforms most sympathetically and in the best interest of India. 
We were quite sincere about that. Thus wc finished the previous 
eight minutes, the shortest interview 1 ever had. 1 could not 
doubt the sincerity of what he said and it made fui thcr clear 
that this Untouchability is a product of India and not of White- 
hall. Sir S. did not conceal his views about the lack of personal 
contact. He did not like indirect election but was nclpless. 
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52 


Interview with Miss Rathbone 


July 8, 1935 

She has no influence, but she pretends as though she has 
and so wishes to justify thitfgs on moral grounds. Remarked 
that India was not prepared for democracy and so safeguard is 
essential. She said the feeling in England had stiffened against 
India. “You cannot bully.” I replied, “1 did not know that. 
You may say jve are not strong enough to bully, but to say that 
England is not capable of being bullied is to say the least of 
truth. She has been bullied by Germany and also by Italy. Mr. 
Anthony Eden would not run from place to place kotowing a 
few months back. Now when both the Nations are bullying 
you are yielding.” 

Rathbone said, “We had a bad conscience about Germany,” 
to which 1 retorted, “and you think you had a good one about 
India.” She said, “We could not go far because Indians were 
hostile towards England.” I said, “Then why talk of concession 
and conscience. You should know whether you are rewarding 
or punishing hostilit>.” 


53 


Copv 

July 8, 1935 

DEAR SIR UNDLATtR STEWART, 

I have finished the first round of my visits and thought that 
the time had come when in order to clarify my views 1 may put 
on paper all that I have talked, and the enclosure is the result. 

Probably Lord Zetland and you will send fof me after the 
Bill has passed the Committee stage, in the House of Lords. 

As you are all booked tor days and days ahead, I'^m writ- 
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ing this not t6 remind you because I know you have got the 
things in your mind, bu^ to say whether it would be possible 
for you to fix in up a date in advance. Lord Zetland told me that 
1 should keep in touch with you, but I have not been bothering 
you because you will send for me when 1 am wanted. 

Meanwhile, is it possible for me to have a few minutes with 
Mr. Baldwin. 

I understand that Lord Brabourne is here. Could I see him, 
and if so, would you kindly arrange it'’ 

Yours sincerely, 
G. D. Birla 

Sir Findlaifr Sifwart, Kt. 

PiRMANFNT UnDFR-SeCRITARY 
India Ofiicf S W.l. 
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Copy 

July 8, 1935 

DFAR FORD I OTHIAN, 

1 have practically finished the first round of my visits and I 
am just beginning the secop-* round. Now should we meet again'’ 
1 have not yet been able to gel any idea about the next step, 
but 1 know it IS being considered, and I also know that you arc 
helping. In any case w'henever you tiiink wc should meet, please 
drop me a line. 

Before I go back to m\ country, 1 should like to take some- 
thing constiuctivc in my pocket Besides 1 should like to meet 
Mr. Issac Foot and also Mr. Lloyd George 1 or the latter. 1 
have got the letter of intioduction. 

I wonder whether you could arr.oige both these interviews 

for me. 

Yours sincerely. 

The MarquiS* or Lothian 
17 Waterioo Place 
S. W. 1 
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Copy 


July 8, 1935 


DFAR LORD LINLITHGOW, 

After 1 met your Lordship, I met Lord Halifax and I am 
meeting Sir Samuel Hoare thit afternoon Probably I would be 
able to get the next step after the Bill in the House of Lords is 
over in the Committee Stage. 

I wonder when you wish me to see you again? I know you 
are a very busy man and therefore I am writing this just to 
remind you, or as an alternative, could you honour me by 
dining with me one of these days next week? 

Sir George Schuster had asked me to tell you something 
more of what 1 have been doing in connection with the village 
work. This I will do when next we meet 


Yours sinarily, 
G. D. Birla 


Thi Marquis or Lini ithgow 
29 Cm SHAM Place 
S. W. 1 
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July 8, 1935 

dear lord HALIFAX, 

In order to clarify my own views, 1 have put on paper all 
that I have been talking to friends since I have come here. I am 
enclosing a copy of the same. 

If your Lordship thinks that I have been ab»e to put my 
case well, then may I send a copy of the same to Lord Linlith- 
gow? I have already sent a copy of it to Sir Findlater Stewart. 
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May I your Lordship of mv desire tx) ha\e a few 

minutes with Mr. Baldwi’*.? 

Yours sincerely^ 
G.D. Birla 

Lord Halifax 
War Office 
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Copy 

Dfrby Housr, 
SlARTlORD Plac r, "W.l, 

Confukniial 

July 9, 1935 

DIAR SIR, 

Many thanks for your Idler. I am glad > on arc going to 
see I Old Salisbury You will find him most interesting, and 
although he and I do not agiec he ically has the interests both 
of India and this country at heart. I am piobably supporting 
hint today for the first time ’n a ceitain paragraph— to which, 
1 am suie, you would not in any way disagicc— to the effect 
that there should not be preference '^hown to foreign goods as 
opposed to British goods. I should never ask for a preference 
to be given to our goods, though I hope it may dc given volun- 
tarily, but 1 do not think there is any harm in cairying out 
what I know all of you mean, and that is what thcie should be 
differentiation against Biitish goods. 

Thank you for asking me for dinner. Alas, I am aliaid 1 
cannot possibly accept. 1 am engaged c>ejy night nil the 22nd, 
when 1 have to go away for my cure. All the same, I am very 
grateful to you for the invitation. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Derby 

G.D. Birla, Esq. 
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Interview with Lord Salisbury 


July 9, 1935 

Old deaf man. Not much grit or wit, but feels his responsi- 
bility. Asked me if I was attached to Gandhiji, to which I said, 
“Yes.” He replied he had never had the privilege of meeting 
Mr. Gandhi. I told him about his op(>nsition to the Bill and 
remarked that I too disliked it but on different grounds. It was 
not sufficient advance, but I said, “Can't we be friends in the 
working of the Bill in spite of our political difference?” He said, 
“Are not we already?” I said, “No. The atmosphere in India 
just now is full of misunderstanding and hostility.” He replied he 
came in contact with Mr. Gour, “Doesn’t he represent India?” 
I said, “He could not find even a constituency to stand for the 
Assembly.” He said, “Oh yes, I knew that.” He wanted a 
concrete suggestion. I said, “Revive the Halifax spirit.” He 
said, “He did not agree with Halifax, but what Halifax did, 
he alone could do? He is a charming man. Derby is another 
charming man, but they did not agree.” I added “and yet you 
could be friends.” He agreed that they could be friends without 
agreeing on political grounds. 

He admired Mr. Gandhi’s saintliness, great character and 
good intentions, but he added, “the great mistake that you 
Indians make is that you arc confusing great qualities with ex- 
perience. England has got the expeiience of 1000 years behind 
her. You have none."’ I said, “Our background is far more 
ancient and creditable than that of England.” He said, “I do 
not want to undervalue your great civilisation and philosophy 
but your country is not a democracy. You have yet to learn.” 
I said, “Did not you make mistakes?” He said, “Yes.” I added, 
“Because we are lacking in certain things, we are talking of 
friendship.” 

He is a nice man, but don’t think he could be of much use. 
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Copy 

July 9, 1935 

MY DEAR SIR FINDLATER STEWART, 

Further to my yesterday’s letter and its enclosure, I am en- 
closing herewith an extract from a letter of Mr. Andrews written 
to Miss Harrison. As 1 find this may be of interest to you, I am 
sending the same. 

If you think my yesterday’s letter and also today’s would 
be of some help to my mission, if they are put before the 
Secretary of State, then please do so. I leave the matter entirely 
to your discretion. 

The more 1 think the more I am forced to the conclusii'n 
that incessant work spread over years will have to be under- 
taken from both sides to improve the situation. As Mr.. Gandhi 
remaikcd, “Our conduct has not been uniform” and if 1 may 
say so, it has been so on both *idcs. So a vicious circle is 
formed. It has to be bioken and a beginning made some day. 

Yours shuerely, 
G D. Birla 


Sir Findiaur Snw'ARr, Kt. 
Permanim Unoir-Secri eary 
Indk Oiiirr, S.W. 1 
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Copv 

July 10. 19t5 

DEAR LORD DERBY, 

Many thanks for your letter. On principle, I do not see any 
objection to yflur suggestion, as there can only be one case 
where it may be neccssaiy to impose what you may call, a dis- 
criminatory* tariff. and that would be the case where British 
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goods are diimped in India, with the strength of ''ounties or 
subsidies received from the Home Govt. Except this one case, I 
do not see of any occassion where any Indian would think of 
putting discriminatory tariff, against Britain, vis-a-vis other 
foreign imports. 

There is another point on which I should like to explain the 
situation, viz., the Indo-Burana pact. I was one of the delegates 
representing the Indian interest which advised the Government 
to conclude this Pact, and we ads ised oniy for two years. It 
was the British interest in India that insisted on five years. The 
tug of war is not between the Manchester or the Indian cloth. 
It is between the Manchester cloth and British oil produced in 
Burma. We have consented to give preference to oil which is 
much greater sacrifice than the compensation that we would 
receive in respect of Indian cloth ; in fact, the Indian interests 
strongly suggested that there should be no preference on both 
sides, but as the oil interests very strongly fa\ oured status quo, 
I tried to bring about a compromise and ultimately we all un- 
animously proposed pact. 

I write this in order that there may be no misunderstanding 
between the Lancashire interest and oursehes on this point. 

I am too disappointed that 1 will not ha\e the pleasure of 
meeting you any more. I had expected to see you in Manchester 
when I go there some time during the next month, hut as the 
luck would have it, I can only reciprocate your good wishes 
when you come to India, or if I come to this country again. 

Meanwhile, may I thank you again for all the courtesies 
that you have shown to me during our short talk, and I need 
hardly say that I was very much struck with your simplicity, 
charm and fiiendliiicss. 

Yours very sincerely, 
G. D. Birla 


Thl Earl or Dirby 
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Copy 

88 Eaton Square, 
S. W. 1, 
July 10, 1935 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

Many thanks for your letter. I am \cry much interested in 
what you have put down on paper, and 1 should certainly send 
a copy to Lord Linlithgow. 

1 will take the first opportunity I get of seeing whether Mr. 
Baldwin can manage to sec you. I am sure he will if he possibly 
can. 

Yours since rely, 
Halifax 

PS. Since dictating the abo\e. 1 have seen Mr. Baldwin, 
who will be glad to see you, but not, he is afraid, for about 
a week or ten days. I will ask him to get his secretary to 
communicate with you when he can manage it. J loid him 
that I knew that you would do your best to accommodate 
yourself to his convenience as he is \ery much engaged. 

G. D. Birla, Esq. 


62 

Interview with Editor of “Times", Mr. Dawson 

July 10, 1935 

Mr. Dawson comes at 12. Stays on till 12.30. 

He was interifsted in what I said. He likes John Henderson 
like myself and will deal with it in his paper. Halifax is very 
influential inside cabinet, but wants to get out of politics as his 
people in h*s State are in a bad condition and so he wants to go 
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and live with them. He has a prickly conscience! Zetland is a 
nice man and very Pro-Hindu. He hgrees with me that the 
atmosphere requires to be changed. He will come to dine with 
me. He agreed that Civil Servants in India became mixed up 
with politics but they will be all right. 
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\Copy 

July 11, IW5 

DFAR MR. DAWSON, 

I was interested to read the article in today’s Tima about 
India. You have summed up the situation \ery well and I am 
glad that you have emphasized the aspect of personal touch. I 
lear, however, that in order to impress those in authority, you 
may have to be more precise. 

Dealing with the question in a general way may not help 
very much. 1 wonder whether some day you would write an 
article mainly on the aspect of personal touch. 

As I pointed out to you. Lord Halifax put 60,000 men in 
gaol and yet he could command confidence. Sir John Anderson 
has put 2,500 men in gaol without trial, without making him- 
self unpopular. It is because he has made his critics — by perso- 
nal touch — see that the job is as unpleasant to him as to his 
critics. 

The policy of “personal contact” was thrown to the winds 
immediately Lord Halifax left, and until that is leslorcd, I do 
not sec there is much of a chance of this Bill succeeding. We 
are not satisfied with the Bill but more than its quantity, we are 
dissatisfied with its quality. Even the proposed advance may be 
accepted, provided there was that mutual understanding. In the 
absence of the mutual understanding, the Right Wing of the 
Congress has to compete with the Left Wing and thus a greater 
and greater gulf is being created between the twlo nations. 

People in the Government circle in India always talk of the 
Government prestige. They forget that the Governtnent of to- 
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morrow wnill ikW be tbe Ciovernment of today and the prestige 
of tomorrow’s Govern^'cnt counts as much as the prestige of 
the Government of today. The Government of today is compo- 
sed of Services. Of tomorrow it will be composed of Ministers, 
and if the Bill is to succeed, the Service should realise this very 
important aspect. There is plenty of goodwill and sympathy in 
England, but in India, it is not realised because the pleasant 
weather has not yet crossed the English Channel. 

I wish we could meet again and talk, and I hope you will 
fix up a date when you can come and dine with me. 

Yqurs sinci’rely, 
G.D. Birla 


64 

Interview with Sir Austen Chamberlain 
(Commenced at 10.30 a.m.) 


July 12. 1935 

Talked for an hour. At the beginning appeared to be very 
stiff. At the conclusion very >Mce and pleasant. I began with my 
usual arguments, and after 1 had finished he challenged me on 
certain points. 

“If the Viceroy does not see Mr Gandhi, there must be 
cogent reasons. The Viceroy is very sympathetic and is capable 
of taking actions. He was not over woi ked or tired as I had 
suggested. Congress by not signing their names ha\e insulted 
the King's representatise. Better atmosphere could be established 
if both move. It cannot come onlv from one side. Congress 
have slighted the King’s representative, ilow could there be any 
meeting? British rule is impartial. They arc not favouring 
Mohammedans at the cost of Hindus. Zetland very pro-Hindu. 
No man cou'd be more sympathetic. He could not interfere. 
The Viceroy wo^ld do wh.it was best.” 

1 said, “I fear I should again explain my position. 1 did not 
want your istcrference. You are not in the Cabinet, you are 
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not the Secretary of State and you are not the Viceroy. The 
question of interference therefore does not arise. You <?an only 
advice. In this atmosphere the Reform can have no chance in 
India. Bitterness will increase after the breakdown and so will 
irresponsibility. I have undertaken a self-imposed task and I am 
baffled. I do not know how to proceed. Could you advice? I 
am not saying that Mohammedans are encouraged to do wrong, 
but 1 was only stating a fact (vhen 1 said that a Hindu Officer 
had to show partiality towards a Mohammedan in order to 
prove his impartiality. If he did not do this, he might come in 
for reprimand from his superior officer.” Sir Austen warmed up. 
“Against whom arc you arguing? Are you not arguing against 
your own capacity to do justice and thus also arguing against 
Reforms.” I said with equal warmth, “I am not arguing against 
Reforms or our own capacity. The Reforms of course nobody 
agrees with. If 1 am arguing against Rerforms I do not mind, 
but I am arguing against your own policy which prevents the 
officer from doing his duty correctly.” He said, “Oh, then >ou 
are charging us with partiality?” T retorted, “I feared I did and 
to prove I may quote Chapter and Verse.” At this stage 1 lost 
all hope of leaving his house as a Iriend. 

He impolitely said, “You can carry the views, but I cannot 
accept them.” To which 1 replied, “I cannot help you, but 
I am stating not an opinion but a bare truth and this you can 
get confirmed from your own men. Sir James Grigg remarked 
once to me that ‘every time you have to approach a Mahom- 
medan you have to pay his price.’ 1 do not mind your partiality, 
but 1 say you cannot claim to be impartial. The Communal 
Award is a glaring instance. You have given seats to the expense 
of Hindus.” Thus 1 made him further angry. He said, “1 fear I 
cannot do anything. We have given you a Bill and helped you 
in every possible manner, if personal contact is necessary, why 
then should not the Congress work for it? They are avoiding 
the personal contact by not signing their names. They can 
insult the Viceroy and yet desire personal contact.” I retorted, 
“Let us not talk Sir Austen of Mr. Gandhi. It is individual 
matters. The meeting of Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy is a 
matter of personal choice, but do you believe that in this at- 
mosphere you are going to make the Reforms a sViccess. If not 
with Mr. Gandhi, you have to come to agreement with some- 
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one who represents the country, and you have to find out your- 
self what someone is. I have no desire to be unpleasant, 
but do you seriously expect any self-respecting Congressman to 
sign his name in anyone s book when he knew that the Viceroy 
had refused to sec Mr. Gandhi on more than one occasion.” I 
said this with great heat, and from If is stage the tide turned. 
He simply remarked, “Oh well, this is another matter. You 
have put it on different grounds.” And after this the conversa- 
tion proceeded in a very friendly atmosphere. He became 
more friendly and I felt more easy. 

He eulogised the virtue of Reforms and expressed a sincere 
desire to give it the best chance in the interests of India. 

To this 1 replied, “1 accept all that you say 1 have realised 
the sincerity more than I did in India. I have never concealed 
my views from the Congressmen, bull have not come here to 
tell you what I told the Congress friends. I have come to tell 
you their difficulties. There is an atmosphere in India of mutual 
distrust and so they find it difficult to put any good interpreta- 
tion on your motives. Reforms may be in the best interest of 
India, but only with one condition, and that is with mutual 
friendship. 1 accept the safeguards; not that 1 like them, 
but 1 know that we are weak. If we would not be weak you 
would either refrain from imposing safeguards or we would 
break them with our strength, but even with our weakness we 
cannot accept the Reforms if hey are the outcome of distrust. 
Reforms plus mutual trust is a good thing. Minus trust it is a 
poison.” He entirely agreed. He said 1 at I would have to work 
in India for mutual understanding, or probably with those in 
charge of India Office. He was neither here nor there. He can 
only speak in Parliament, but that would not help. 

I appreciated his position and parted with his blessings for 
my mission, and with an assurance that if there is anything 
concrete where he could help, he wou d do so. He told me of 
his days when he was Secretary of State and bore testimony 
to Lord Willingdon’s sincerity. He related how Minto pressed 
Reforms and how Morlcy resisted. He again reiterated that 
Englishmen were full of goodwill. “Let the Reforms be worked 
with a view to help India, and you will find the seed of growth 
within it. The Governors and the Governor-General would 
always be hefjpful.” And then we parted. 
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Copy 

July 12, 1935 

YOUR EXCELLENCY, 

1 have this, morning met Sir Austen Chamberlain and had 
a talk for nearly an hour. At the beginning we had a little con- 
troversy, but at the end, we found ourselves on common ground. 

He agreed with me that the Bill, plus mutual understanding, 
was the best guarantee for its success. He said that this mutual 
trust would have to be developed in India and that Lord Zetland 
alone would be able to help. If there was anything concrete 
where he could help, he would. 

He gave me his blessings, but could not see that concrete 
action he could take. 1 told him that I did not expect him to 
take any concrete action. The only thing that I wanted was that 
he should give me such advice as could help my mission. 

I told him that 1 would do all that is necessary to do in 
India, and especially in Congress circles, but the difliculty of 
the Congressmen had to be realired. 1 told him that there was 
a great deal of goodwill in England, and 1 found nothing but 
agreement with my own mission, but that 1 was not able as yet to 
get the next step because everyone was busy with the India Bill. 
He said, “You come to me if there is anything 1 can do.” 

I tried to point out to him the charm of personal contact 
and the best illustration that I could give was your own; that 
whilst you have interned 2,500 men without trial, you had creat- 
ed no misunderstanding because we knew that the job was as 
unpleasant to you as it was to us. but I fear I could not impress 
him much on this point. He is one of those who beUeve that 
what is being done in India is the best. 

1 have met also Sir Samuel Hoare and am likely to meet 
Mr. Baldwin in a few days. I also meet Mr. Dawson of the 
Times. Mr. Dawson seems to be your great friend. 

1 am just keeping Your Excellency well informed about 
my work here. The net result so far is that everyone is sympa- 
thetic, but 1 have yet to get something concrgte to break the 
ice in India. 
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PIeas% conlinue to , help. 


Yours sincerely, 
G. D. Birla 


H. E. Sir John Anderson 
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July 12. 1935 

DIAR LORD DLRBY, 

Thank you for your letter. You will have full support irorn 
Indian interest if you want to confine that Agreement between 
Burma and India to two years. 

I fear, however, that it is now too late, but if you would 
want me to take any action on oehalf of the India mercantile 
community, 1 will do my best to help. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. D. Birla 


The Earl oe Derby 
Derby House 
S lRAXrORD Placl 
W. 1. 
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Wardha, 
July 13, 1935 

DEAR LAKSHMINIWAS, 

I am in receipt of your letter. Herewith a letter for your 
father. Send*t by airmail. I hope all of you arc doing well. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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MY DEAR GHANSliYAMDAS, 

I am in receipt of your letter. It make^ good reading and I 
do not find anything amiss. But what I fear most is that when 
it comes to making conditions the result will be nil. The question 
of the release of the political prisoners and the detenus, the 
closing down of the Andamans as a penal settlement and the 
restoration of land to the civil* resisters is quite likely to remain 
unresolved. I would not like you to raise such issues on your 
own initiative, but if the man you are interviewing at the 
moment choose to discuss the matter he may do so. In the pre- 
sent climate little can be hoped for by way of an understanding. 
They want to itidulge in sweet talks, taking it for granted that 
wc would somehow reconcile ourselves to the existing situation. 
If my fears prove well-founded no understanding is feasible. I 
cannot say more at the present moment. This, however, does not 
mean that you should stop trying. You must continue to exert 
yourself as you have been doing already. The result is in the 
hands of God alone. 

I hope this finds you in good health. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


68 

Interview with Mr. Baldwin 
(Commenced at 10 a.m. and lasted 20 minutes) 

July 18, 1935 

He began by remarking that he understood that I was Lord 
Halifax’s friend, and that this w'as the greatest reform for me. 

He asked: “Do you smoke?” I replied: “No.” “Would you 
mind it, if I smoke?” “Certainly not.” “Tt is a very nasty habit, 
isn’t it?” He laughed heartily. I asked him whether Lord Halifax 
told him of my mission, because in that case I may sSve his time 
by not repeating what he already knew. He said, “No, I do not 
know anything.” 
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I related. Ijjrcc things essential for the success of Reforms : 
The realisation by Sjprvice that they arc servants and not 
masters or politicians, and therefore should not carry any 
prejudices against or in favour of any political party. The 
realisation by Congress that they can advance the country 
and achieve political freedom through working of the 
proposed Reforms. Sending best men as Governors and 
Governor-General, who would * work like constitutional 
monarchb and not meddle with the affairs of the Ministers. 

1 said, “These are the three essential conditions for the suc- 
cess of the Reforms. None of these conditions exist today in 
India. The Congress does not realise the benefits that you want 
them to realise because they judge the Reforms from the atmos- 
phere. The pie\ ailing atmosphere has also poisoned the minds 
of service. In order ti' improve the atmosphere, personal con- 
tact should be the first step and mutual understanding the next. 
In the absence of these, the Reforms would be appnmched with 
hostility, and so they would break. Uveryonc has agreed with 
,me about the necessity of creating better atmosphere. Sir Samuel 
Hoarc remarked, ‘Probably we would have to wait until the 
next Viceroy goes,’ but this in my opinion, would be too late. 
New commitments arc likely to be made, and so please 
help me.” 

He said, “1 have taken very deep interest in the whole thing. 
We are making a great expciiment. Democracy has its defects, 
but it has proved to be th best system so far. Thank God we 
have not got dictatorship in this country (and then he again 
had a hearty laugh). A benevolent d' .latorship is a very good 
thing in its own way, but then under such a dictatorship you 
have to do nothing but sit back. Now this is wrong. Under 
democracy all of you have to work. This is the best virtue of 
democracy. Now their experiment in India therclore will succeed 
if everyone works. It is an experiment in democracy, and so 
without everyone working, it can ii''ver succeed. Now you 
rightly said about the three conditions essential for the success 
of Reforms. You can rely on us for sending our best men. 
Whosoever be the Viceroy in future, he will be the man who 
will try to wor]^ the Reforms in the best interest of India, not 
the smaller India, but India at large. You know what I mean? 
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India not only <Jf cities, but of villages. You are a* business man, 
but your interests too depend on theii'iilage. The poverty of 
India is a great problem. We must tackle it and the man whom 
we send from here will work in co-operation with you for the 
uplift of the masses. There are things which we cannot do. You 
alone could do them and we hope that you would. You will 
have full co-operation from iw. In democracy a section could be 
nasty. In England or in India there are sections who would be 
nasty. We should not judge people by thi-se sections, but the 
Congress as such must realise that there is a great scope for 
them to do good to their country. In the past, Congress had 
been anti-Government. Anti-Government meant Anti-British, 
but they should realise that now to be anti-Goveinment would 
mean being anti-Indian.” 

1 said, “I realise all that you say, but 1 want you to think in 
the Indian atmosphere. I can cite hundreds of instances where 
we have been treated with distrust. How in this atmosphere 
anyone in India could believe that things would change for the 
better after a year.' The Reforms may be a splendid thing and 1 
realise the sincerity in England, but don’t you think you are 
trying to serve a beautiful soup in a plate without a bottom? 
You have to give us a plate of mutual trust and understanding 
and friendship. Without these, no soup, however good, could be 
relished.” 

He said, “I agree and so I supported Lord Halifax when there 
was so much agitation against him.” 1 interrupted and said, 
“Why didn't you keep him for another term? It was the 
greatest tragedy that two men who signed the Pact left India 
immediately after the pact was concluded. He had just begun 
his work and that ‘pact’ atmosphere does not exist today in 
India. This spirit has to be restored.” He replied, “Well we 
could not keep Lord Halifax longer because after five years’ 
strenuous work his health would not stand it, but 1 agree about 
the psychology. If I were a young man then I would have gone 
to India myself, but...” And at this stage his Secretary inter- 
rupted and announced someone else had arrived. The interview 
thus unfortunately was cut short without Mr. Baldwin having 
completed his sentence. In my heart I cursed the 'Secretary. I 
got up and shook hands and said, “I hope Mr. Baldwin you will 
help me.” He replied, “I hope I would” and thus we parted. 
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Ther^couW be no Iwo opinions that he is an honest, straight- 
forward and simple min, and he impressed me as a student of 
politics. He has got a peculiar habit of enjoying a hearty laugh 
without any special reason, and he does it at an interval of 
every two minutes. He related how after five years’ strenuous 
work as Prime Minister he had got tired, but gaps in between 
he said it was a different thing. 


69 

Interview with the Archbishop of Canterbury 

(Commenced at 3.40 p.m. and lasted 40 minutes) 

July 18, 1935 

He was very pleased to sec me because I was a friend of his 
‘great liiciid’ Mr, Andrew^ and also a friend of Maliatm'i. He 
said he was always pleased to see Indians. He was full of inte- 
rest in India. 1 replied, it i'* because of this that I kit encour- 
aged to approach him. He said, "Now tell all that you wish to 
say.” T related my usual story, concluding with my usual 
suggestion. ‘‘But is there no personal contact now‘^ Docs not the 
Viceroy meet Indian IcadcrN?” I said, "He may be meeting some 
leaders, but not the true Indian leaders. You ma> agree or 
disagree, but the fact remains that ^.irngres*' is the most repre- 
sentative body today, iiid Mr. Gandhi is its virtual dictates. He 
has retired from the Congress because he thought he could 
impose his views on i( without their being assimilated. His 
politics are dilfeicnt. They arc a pail of his religion. He can’t 
make compromise> with tiuth and non-violence under any 
circumstances. His creed ii to chang ihe heart ol hi'* opponents 
by persuasion; if not through argument, through self-suffering. 
(The Archbishop went on giving nods ol appi’oval all this time). 
Congressmen did not believe fully in this policy. It could be 
said howeverf to their credit that though not in thoughts, in 
action Congressmen conducted the fight with the utmost non- 
violence# Hindus temperamentally are a non-violent race. (He 
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said this is a part of your great philosop|iy). But Mr. Gandhi, 
not satisfied with the existing conditions wanted Reforms in the 
Congress, but thought he would only be imposing his views and 
so retired. But he u the sole leader even today; a Dictator with- 
out the force of arms. He is thus a living symbol of India. Every 
time he sought the Viceroy’s interview, the doors were slammed 
against him. The gulf is thus 'widened. Whomsoever the Viceroy 
meets, it could not be said that he meets India. Mr. Gandhi is 
India and India is Mr. Gandhi. The Irwin spirit is no longer 
there.” 

He said, ‘%am deeply interested in whai you say. T wrote 
to Lord Willingdon more than once on the necessity of personal 
touch. I cannot tell you what he replied. But others also con- 
firm what you say. 1 have no business or militaiy interest in 
India, but 1 joined the Joint Parliamentary Committee because 1 
loved, lo\ed India. I could not agree with the majority on cer- 
tain points, but 1 sincerely believe that in the circumstances, the 
Bill is the best constructive proposal. In the first place, it was 
impossible to get more from the present Parliament; secondly, 
you could not propose anything better in the transition. From 
the Rule of Without you have to reach the Rule of Within. You 
will reach the independence seme day and the proposed 
Reforms is the best load. You should not ignore its good points, 
and so you should take full advantage of it. But I realise that 
atmosphere in India is bad, but tell Mr. Gandhi and give him 
respects and tell him that the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
not want his time if he did not feel that he was doing good by 
India. Convey to Mr. Gandhi my assurance of my sympathy 
and goodwill and tell him that most of the responsible men in 
England sincerely wanted to help India.” 

I said, ‘'I would convey all this to Mr. Gandhi, but you 
have to recognise this, that all this falls flat in India, since the 
atmosphere is not at all congenial.” He said, “Give me some 
examples. 1 am told that the men on top are generally good. It 
is the subordinate official who does not entertain friendly feel- 
ing.” 1 said, will give you an Indian analogy, which is more 
homely to me. We probably give sometimes sweets/o a dog and 
only fodder to a cow. But the cow we worship; the dog we 
throw its food at. The Reform may be a good thing but you are 
throwing it in our faces. If you want to treat us as partners, you 
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have to Ifehavt like partners. As for concrete efaniple, here is 
the latest. An earthquJ^ c took place at Quetta. The town was 
scaled 48 hours after the quake. In Bihar, men were dug out 
alive five days after the quake. The action of the Government 
in sealing the town so soon was looked upon with the greatest 
alarm. Petitions were made. The Viceroy was requested to take 
non-officials into confidence. There were ugly rumours, but we 
were sternly told, "‘you could not mind even your own business; 
we arc the best judge.” This is the spirit in India. How could 
we believe in this atmosphere that the Bill would be worked to 
help us.” The Archbishop took a long breath and said, ‘Tt was 
really silly. 1 will have a talk with my friend Zetland. I agree 
that the atmosphere should be improved. T hope some time we 
will be able to establish friendship between the two countries, 
but tell Mr. Gandhi you have a very old background. A few 
years more would not matter much. Keep patience. We arc 
sincere and would always help.” 

I got up. He extended his hand for goodbye. I said, ‘"Your 
Grace, you are the leligious head. Let me pay my respect in my 
Hindu way.” I bowed w'ith folded hands. He put his hand on 
my head and said, “God bIcNS you.” Thus we parted. 
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Copy Wardma, 

July 19, 1935 

MY J^FAR GHANSHVAMOASJI, 

I enclose copy of my letter to Agatha. You will please read 
it carefully and make fullest use of it > >our talks. Maybe >ou 
have already got copies of the correspondence 1 have sent, in 
which case you may have already made use of it. 

Your letters are as full as they can possibly be. 1 asked Bapu 
if he felt like® writing anything to you, for being used there. 
Bapu said: “If I attempted to write anything, it would be artifi- 
cial. 1 mifei feel it within me.” 
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But you may be sure that we greedily devour ycur letters. 
There is no doubt that you are raakrig the best out of your 
visit, and I should be content even with what you have so far 
achieved. 

The National Call had a few paragraphs about you in very 
bad taste and verging on base ingratitude. Bapu is thinking of 
writing something to Sahni. 1 shall let you have a copy of it. 

Was Parasnalhji able to get the books 1 mentioned? I hope 
you are keeping quite fit with all the lunches and dinners you 
arc having and giving. 

Yoiiri with love, 
Mahadev 


71 

Interview with Lord Linlithgow 
(Lunched at 1.15 p.m., returned 2 40 p.m. 

Present— lord and Lady Linlithgow, two daughters and 
one son) 

London, 
July 22, 1935 

He asked me whether 1 had seen others. I told him about 
those that I had seen and also related what Sir Samuel Hoarc 
said. 1 added that I assured he wa^ to be the next Viceroy. He 
said, “I will not say anything, you may hold your own views.” 
1 replied that 1 did not seek any confirmation. He said “Now 1 
may sum up the position. Wc have been talking amongst our- 
selves and I may admit at once that wc arc all very much 
impiesscd with the strength of your case. Wc have discussed 
many ideas, including those supplied by you, but 1 cannot say 
that we have been able to pick up any one of them. The future 
Viceroy or the Secretary of State cannot go to India. Mr. 
Gandhi could not be invited here unless there vvas*‘fair prospect 
of his success. It would be unfair if we invited him, whatever 
the ground, without giving him some reasonable piomisc of 
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success* The ffresent \|ceroy cannot break the Ice because he 
complains that he hal been boycotted. So this is the position. 
We have not been able to hit on any idea, but we are not with- 
out hope. We may be able to ^et some imperfect scheme. If 
we got this we would tell you before you left. If we did not 
then we would confess our failure. But you can have the satis- 
faction to feel that even if you#hdve not achieved anything 
substantial, you have largely succeeded in impressing us with 
your views. We fully realise that if the Reforms are to work 
effectively there must be an agreement about the future between 
the right, left and centre 1 replied, “I quite appreciate the posi- 
tion, if I have been able to impress upon you the necessity of 
arriving at a mutual agreement, this in itself is a satisfaction to 
me. But I must ha\e something conciete to work upon To 
wait until April when the next Viceroy goes and do nothing 
until then is a thing that does not appeal to me. regards 
not signing the names I must say that the game was staited 
by Lord Willingdon himself. It is only a boomrang. He 
•slammed doors half a dozen times in the face of Gandhiji, and 
so the Congressmen were left with no choice. But there were 
also other icasons for their not signing the names They did 
not want the rank and file to hobnob with the official society. 
Mr. Desai was always ready to wait on the Viccioy. The 
Congressmen never signed their names in the time of Lord 
Reading and started onlv during the teim of T.oid Halifax.” 
He said, ‘4 want to make it clear that I am not taking sides. 
The Congress may or may not be light. I personally am trained 
in d business atmosphere and so it makes no difference to me 
whether they sign their names or not in my book, but here is a 
position which has to be faced.” 1 said, ‘T quite see, but I 
might give you another idea. Suppose the present Viceroy invi- 
ted a political conference including the Governors of the pro- 
vinces and impoitant political leaders and also Gandhiji, then 
further developments took place in on li to arrive at an under- 
standing.” He said, ”\es, that is a good idea, and we consider 
it, but I am not without hope.” 1 said, “Suppose some idea 
occurs to you after I have left England, how shall I know it and 
work upon if?” He replied, “Leave it tome.” ’How much 
longer should I stay in England*^” “You have to be guided by 
your own judgment, but I hope you are staying on for August.” 
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1 said, “I shaK stay on as long as 1 am warned kut 1 do 
not want to idle away my time.” Thin we moved to the 
luncheon table and talked about conditions in India. I told him 
about Bapu’s work in Wardha; the hostility and indifference of 
the villagers in the beginning, leading towards a friendly atti- 
tude in the end and how he had to work with all these difficul- 
ties from the villagers and suspicion from the Government. 

Then I told him what 1 had started in Pilani. He was inte- 
rested in all this work and showed great sympathy. He told me 
that sheep breeding would not succeed but Holstein Bulls were 
the best breed for cross purpose. He wanted me to read his 
own report. I'hen we discussed the days of Gandhi-lrwin pact, 
and how Bapu in the beginning thought Lord Irwin was an 
insincere man and came to realise at the first meeting that he 
was a most sincere man and how they became the closest 
friends. He took a keen interest in all these stories. 

I told him about the difficulties of milk transportation and 
consequent extinction of the best cow breed. He agreed and 
said we would have to make arrangements for cold storage car 
We then discussed the mill industry. He being a thiead manu- 
facturer we discussed the kind of electric drive that was best. 
He preferred individual underground motor drive. He told me 
that Japanese machines preferred individual underground motor 
drive. He told me that Japanese machines were not bad. 

We then discussed the educational problem in India. He 
enquired about my views and I said that 1 was in favour of ex- 
tensive primary and middle education, but I was not in favour 
of unrestricted higher education. He said that Sudan regulated 
the supply of its graduates so as not to cause a glut but he did 
not know how to do it in India. I said, “If I were an Indian 
minister I would probably like to tax the higher education for 
the benefit of the primary and middle education.” He agreed, 
but said, “Only an Indian minister could do it without being 
misunderstood.” He asked me how the motor transport was 
affecting village life. 1 said, “1 do not see any good change. 
More cinemas, better cloth and more drink are coming into 
prominence, but no rise in income.” He sympathized with my 
views. ' 

He asked about Bapu; how old he was and how was his 
health. I told him that I had never seen a healthier man in my 
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life. “He 'X'orKs- naro, s^Mps less and eats less and yet is healthy 
and most cheerful.” 

I could sec that he was great friend of Lord Halifax. When 
I left he again summeu ’’p the position and said that he would 
let me know what they could do. 
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War Office, 
White H\ll, 

Copy S. W. 1. 

July 22, 1935 

DEAR MR. niRLA, 

Thank you very much lor your letter. 

. I am very glad that Mi. Baldwin was able to see you and 
that you had such an encouraging and helpful interview with 
him. 

T continue to turn over my mind, the various matters we 
discussed, but I have not yet found an answer that satisfies me. 
1 think it might help if we had another talk; provided that no 
Cabinet Committee is summoned in the mean time for Monday 
next, the 29th July. I could -.ee you at 12.15 if that date and 
time would suit you. 

Yours siuiciely, 
Halilax 

In any case, I should be glad to sec you again before 1 
leave London. 


G. D. Biri.a, Esq. 
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Copy 

July 22. 1935 

DEAR LORD HALIFAX, 

Before I return to India, I should like to have a final inter- 
view with your Lordship and should be obliged if you would 
give me some time when 1 can come and have another chat. 

I lunched with Lord Linlithgow today and felt happy to 
understand that the matter is receiving consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
G.D. Birla 


Lord Halifax 
88 Eaton Square 
S. W. 1 
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Government House, 

Copy Calcutta, 

July 22, 1935 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

Thank you very much indeed for your two most interesting 
letters. I am glad that you have been able to make so many 
valuable contacts. 1 think the best advice that 1 can give, is to 
keep in the closest touch with Sir Findlater Stewart and to place 
full reliance on his judgment. He knows India’s problems well, 
is full of goodwill and is very sagacious. 

Yours sincerely, 
John Anderson 


G.D. Birla, Esq. 
London 
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Copy 


July 23, 1935 


DEAR LORD DERBY, 

Thanks for your letter. Now that you are not in Manchester, 
I do not know whether I shall go at all. If you were there, I 
should have been attracted, but in any case, 1 will let you know 
if I decide to go. 

I am dining with Mr. Oliver Stanley tomorrow evening, 
when I shall have the pleasure of renewing his acejuaintance. 

Meanwhile. 1 hope that you will take full advantage of your 
treatment at the health centre. 

I may be leaving for India some time about the middle of 
next month and hope that some day I shall have the piivilege 
t)f meeting you again in my own country. 

Yours sincerely, 
O.D. Birla 


Tiih Eari 01 Derby 
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Notes of an Informal Diswussion between Mr. G.D. Birla 
and the Following Members of the Indian Conciliation Group 

Mr. Carl Heath, Mr. Alexandei Wilson, Mr. F Pratf, 
Mr. Polak, Rev W. Paton Dr. Harold Mann, 

Mrs. Lankester, Mr Eric Hayman, Rev. R.M.Gray 
and Miss Agatha Harrison. 


July 24, 1935 

The object of this discussion was to lalk over with Mr. Birla 
possible “next steps” that could be taken by a group like ours 
in connection with the atmosphere in India between the 
Government and national leaders — particularly Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. Birlaand'Mr. Hea'h lunched together first, the other 
members joining them later. Mr. Birla briefly explained the 
tense situation. He testified to the genuine goodwill he met here 
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in his meeting with important individual!. — the hopeless attitude 
of the Viceroy towards Mr, Gandhi and his repeated refusals 
to meet friendly overtures that had been made by Mr. Gandhi. 
To wait until the new Viceroy was appointed was in Mr. Birla’s 
opinion a mistake. The situation would harden, and the fact that 
Congress would meet in March and decide their future policy 
towards the new constitutibn — made it imperative that some- 
thing was done immediately to grapple with the situation. The 
urgent thing to be done was to try to restore the Irwin-Gandhi 
atmosphere. Personal contact and a pact. For if things remained 
as they were, serious trouble was ahead; there would be no 
chance of any Reform working. An alternative would be to 
tackle the Untouchable atmosphere and see if co-operation 
would be secured by making an agreement for the future. Some 
approach must be made to Mr. Gandhi and other responsible 
Congress leaders Mr. Heath pointed out that this was pre- 
eminently the work, the Indian Conciliation Group sought to 
do. Discussion followed from which the following points 
emerged : 

(1) Is Mr. Spender’s suggestion practical to organize 
parliamentary groups here and in India, to keep them closely 
in touch, persuade their members to visit each other’s 
country, and give mutual help? 

(2) The need for responsible Indian leaders visiting this 
country. Mr. Birla explained Gandhiji's point in this respect, 
but he said that he felt the coming of man like Mr. Desai 
would be useful. 

(3) The possibility of Mr Gandhi visiting this country 
was discussed. Mr. Birla suggested that this did not seem 
immediately advisable unless he came with the tacit of the 
India Office. 

(4) The possibility of a few M.P.s going to India during 
the recess in order to demonstrate the goodwill of this 
country, and to learn at first hand the situation as outlined 
by Mr. Birla. The names of Lord Lothian, Mr. Foot and 
Mr. Morgan Jones were mentioned; it woj^ld be necessary 
also for a Conservative to go. It was suggested too, that 
some representatives from the Christian and Peace forces 
should go. 
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(5) Yhe need for fn approach to be made toTLord Zetland.^ 

It was finally decided to seek Lord Halifax's advice — to 
discuss with him the a I ove suggestions before taking any step. 
Mr. Heath said he would at once try and secure an interview 
with him. 

^ The note was prepared by the Indian Conciliation Group— G.D.B. 
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Copy 

July 25, 1935 

OFAR MR DAWSON, 

1 wonder when we are likely to meet again. Do you think 
you might help the Indian debate m the House of Commons 
which takes place, I think, on Tuesday next, by putting some- 
thing again about the necessity of establishing personal contact 
and an agreement about the working of the reforms. Things 
seem to be pretty bad in India and since I left, Quetta and 
Lahore and the incident at Jubbulpore must have caused further 
tension. The Lahore incid^. t is purely and simply a communal 
affair but is the outcome of the belief of the Mohammedans 
that they have got the trump card with them. The incident at 
Jubbulpore is rather a serious affa”*, but this again is the out- 
come of the present psychology which does not make the 
Service and militar} feel that they have to serve. The only 
remedy for improving the psychology in each respective sphere 
is an agreement which makes everyone feel that he has to behave 
as a partner ^ 

I hope you are well. 

Yours sincerely^ 
G.D. Birla 

^ The same thing was jonveyed scpaiately to each of Mssrs J.A. 
Spendei; Kingsley Martin, Editor, New Statesman; Sit Walter Layton, 
Knight; Boweri St., E.C. and Sir James Bone, Manchester Guardian,^ 
G.D.B, 
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Copy 

July 26, 1935 

DEAR LORD LOTHIAN, 

As you may be going out of town and 1 am going back to 
India shortly, I wonder whether I could meet j-iu again. I have 
met everyone and understand that I have created a profound 
impression about the strength of my case. But, it has not led me 
to any concrete result so far. There are obvious difficulties of 
which I was n^t aware, but we have either to surmount them or 
at any rate neutralise their evil effects until next April. And I 
should like to take some concrete suggestion with me when I 
leave this country so that I may be able to prepare the ground 
for the next step. 

1 have been hearing from friends of what you have been 
doing and 1 am grateful to you for your kindly interest. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. D. Birla 


The Marquess of Lothian 
Seymour House 
17 Waterloo Place 
S. W. 1 
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Interview with Lord Halifax 

(Interview Commenced at 1 2. 1 5 and lasted half an hour) 

July 29, 1935 

He asked whether I had to say anything further. I replied, 
nothing except what 1 had heard from Lord Linlithgow and I 
related the whole story. After relating the gist of my conversa- 
tion with Lord Linlithgow I said that 1 did not know whether 
the matter was put to Delhi. Probably I said I could not be 
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taken into cotilidcnce. feut I should like to knowlf anything was 
possible to be done just now; whether Lord Linlithgow had any 
scheme which he wants to put into operation after he goes to 
India. Lord Halifax said that he knew as much as I knew and 
then he sank into a deep reverie. A.t times he kept quiet for 
minutes and minutes watching the calling and then he suddenly 
said, “What is the kind of atmosphere you are complaining 
against? Are they not sympathetic in India towards political 
aspirations?” I said, “I do not know much about the sympathy 
but 1 know about distrust. Service is full of distrust, verging on 
the point of hatred, and so they turned down every popular 
proposal. Even if on merit it is sound they think ifiat the prestige 
would suffer if anything was accepted which came from the 
popular side.” 1 told him my distinct impression ab the two 
atmospheres, one prevailing in London and the othci'in India 
and 1 said, “I have come to the conclusion that you cannot 
change the atmosphere in India unless you took up a very strong 
attitude from this end.” He said that this atmosphere in the 
present stage to some extent was inevitable. Indians wanted 
much greater advance, Britishers were extending their hands 
but cautiously. Indians wanted to snatch more. In this struggle 
the popular element wanted to take credit for something which 
by comparison might mean discredit for the Government and 
Viceroy. This led to recrimination, distrust and other clashes. He 
said, “Even in my time I had to think at times of prestige.” I 
replied, “This is exactly what I want to break. You may have 
thought of your prestige but you also made efforts to bring 
about the atmosphere of mutual trust. You did not give away 
much in Gandhi-Irwin pact. But you were successful because 
you trusted and got reciprocation, you gave the full dose of re- 
pression but at the same time you sent Sapru and Jayakar to 
Gandhiji for negotiations and with t>'‘ trust you got a better 
atmosphere at the time you left India. 1 his is all now reversed.” 
In order to emphasise my point 1 told him how Gandhiji before 
he met him for the famous pact, went with a feeling not very 
friendly towards him and returned after the first interview 
with quite a changed feeling. He agreed but said that the 
machinery if the Government cannot create a suitable atmos- 
phere, “It is only personalities that can do it and as you know 
we have to wait until we get the right personalities.” “If Lord 
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Linlithgow warfts, I am sure,” he said, “ie would not lie deter- 
red by minor considerations, he would of course weigh things 
for himself. I do not know what scheme he has got at ail but 
you can rely upon him to do the right thing.” He asked my 
impression about Lord Linlithgow. I said that he appeared to 
be the right President, very courteous, very impartial, very sym- 
pathetic, wanted always to da the right thing, but 1 said may- 
be his impartiality is a defect as he may be lacking in imagina- 
tion or warmth. Lord Halifax said, ‘‘He is a Scotchman and 
therefore he does not show it but he is full of imagination and 
warmth.” I said, “Do you think he would be able to resist the 
atmosphere surrounding him?” He said, “Oh yes, you can be 
sure of that.” 1 said, “It would be better if he took his own 
secretary.” He said, “Do you like Melville?" 1 said, “1 do not 
know much ol him but perhaps a man like Sir Findlater Stewart 
would be better.” He agreed and then said, “Now that it is quite 
clear that no important step could be taken before the new 
Viceroy goes, cannot you persuade Mr. Gandhi to use his in- 
fluence with the Congress in a manner not to allow them to make 
any hasty judgments until the new Viceroy goes?” He again said, 
“I know the task is a difficult one. If I were an Indian and a 
Congressman, while maintaining my position with the rank 
and file and keeping up the Nationalist sentiment, I would 
not burn my boats so as to leave me with no alternative.” 
I said that this was not the way of Bapu’s thinking. He did not 
care what the rank and file thought or what the Government 
thought. He would always take what he thought was the right 
step. His belief is that the liberty has to come from within and 
not from without and so he would continue to organise the 
nationalist forces in India by doing constructive work. But 1 
thought Bapu would never be in favour of adopting any wreck- 
ing tactics. Lord Halifax said, “Yes I know he has not even 
read the Bill nor would he ever do so. When 1 wanted him to 
discuss the constitutional question, he just brushed them aside. 
He is more after the atmosphere, but cannot you persuade the 
other political leaders or cannot Mr. Gandhi persuade the other 
political leaders not to be hasty in their decision about the re- 
forms until they have seen the new Viceroy?” I said, “I will tell 
all these things to Bapu.” He asked, “Who are the next most 
important men to Mr. Gandhi?’* I said, “Mr. Patel and Pandit 
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Nehru.”lle asked, “Tl!e brother of the President?” I said, “Yes.” 
“What sort of man is he;” “Very capable, very sound and 
shrewd. He can be as mischievous as his brother if he wants to 
be, but he never wants to be.” He laughed. “What about Nehru? 
Do you know him?” I said, “Very well. I do not think he is as 
clever as Mr Patel. At times he is childish. He would never be 
able to appeal to the older element, but would always appeal to 
the youngsters.” “Is he not too much on the left wing?” I said, 
“1 do not think so, although he talks a lot, he himself is being 
abused by the Indian Communists.” “What about Dr. Ansari?” 
I said, “He is just a good man and nothing more. His position 
is entirely due to the Hindus and so will never command any 
great influence in the Congresss circles.” He said, “In any case 
you should do your best so that no new commitments may be 
made by the Congress. You should not go back with the im- 
pression that you have achieved nothing. You have done a good 
deal of very \aluabl work. I am glad that you met Mr. Baldwin 
You have prepared very good ground; in this world concrete 
works arc never to be realized immediately. Concrete comes out 
of abstract and you do not know when the things may resolve 
themselves into something concrete. It always takes time. But 
ultimately it comes into being.” Then he said, “Would it be 
possible to persuade Congressmen to sign their names in 
Willingdon’s book?” I said, “Impossible. It may be possible in 
the time of Lord Linlithgow, -ut 1 cannot say.” He said, “In 
any case try. Give my love to Mr Gandhi. He need not be told 
that I am doing my best to help him b 'cause he knows it. There 
are a number of hitches which we hav' to cope with, but when 
there is faith in the cause one should continue to work." 
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Notes 


July 29, 1935 

Mr. Post, religious journalist, who provides news to the 
Church'Papcrs, came to lunch and had a long talk. He thought 
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it was a pity that the atmosphere was sk bad anU he inquired 
whether the Church people could do anything. I said, “Of 
course you can. You may carry propaganda in your Press and 
you can ask the Archbishop of Canterbury to lead a movement 
for goodwill on both sides bringing pressure on the Govern- 
ment of India to behave like partners ” He said that he would 
like me to meet more Church journalists, but the holidays being 
ahead, this does not seem to be very feasible. He will wiite in 
the religious Press about the matters discussed between us. 

« « * 

The representative of the Evening Standard came to talk. He 
has not put anything in the Press 

* ♦ ♦ 

Mr Bone of Manchester Evening News and Mr Speeder to 
whom I had wiitten to carry on propaganda in favour of 
establishing a better atmosphere in India have replied saying 
that they will write. I had also written to Mr Dawson, Sir 
Walter Leyton, and Kingsley Martin. They have not yet replied, 
but they will. 
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Wilson Harrison — Editor, “Spectator'’ 


July 29, 1935 

1 told my usual story and as usual with every one he agreed. 
He asked me what I thought of the speech of Lord Zetland. 1 
said that they were now getting sickening. There was no reality 
about the things “When fine speeches are deliveicd in England 
with the worst atmosphere in India they should be hypocritical. 
What we want is no more speeches but action.” 

We then discussed Halifax vis-a-vis Willingdon. It appears 
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from what is said th&t no one makes this corAparison because 
everybody admits that Willingdon is not a patch on Halifax. 
Nobody thinks much about his intellect and work. Wilson 
Harrison then put me vai lous questions about India to acquaint 
himself with the situation and promised that he would write 
about the things. 

We discussed the problem of Indian students. I fear that we 
will have to do something in India to solve the problem. Every- 
body tells me here that we are not getting the value of the 
money. I told him about the problem of the Indian laskars in 
the East-end. About three-hundred Indian laskars are settled 
down in the East-end and have English wives and children 
which they cannot maintain. I told him how I had offered to 
take fifty children to India, but the parents would not part with 
them. 
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Notes 


July 29, 1935 

Lord Lothian writes tou.,y asking me to have tea with 
him tomorrow. Here is a significant paragraph : 

“There are clearly going to be difficulties in the way of 
carrying out the kind of proposals which you originally had 
in view. On the other hand your visit here is undoubtedly 
awakening people to the very real problem which I do not 
think they had fully understood before and will, 1 think, 
bear fruit in other ways. I heard a ';reat deal of appreciation 
expressed about your initiative.” 

This is heartening so far as it goes. 

• * * 


Lunched with the Directors of Lloyds Bank. 

I told them how British Merchants were losing ground and 
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how Continental machinery manufacturers tiaa shoVn great 
improvements. I told them that I sincerely thought that after 
ten years India would take to exporting cloth to Lancashire. 
They took it all very seriously and weic very much upset. They 
are going to talk between themselves. 
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July 30, 1935 

MY DEAR MAHADEV, 

Thanks for your letter. It was very heartening thing to hear 
from you that you at least feel that 1 am making the best out 
of my visits. No concrete result is to be seen as yet and at times 
this disappoints me. But you arc quite correct when you say, 
‘T should be content even with what you have so fai achieved.” 
Yesterday Loid Halifax said the same thing in exactly the same 
words. He says that a concrete shape comes out of abstract and 
that I have prepared very good ground for things which will 
resolve into something concrete. 

1 have finished almost all my important visits. Mr Churchill 
has invited me to lunch with him, but has not yet fixed the day, 
Mr, Lloyd George is very busy and will see me ifhe can find 
time but 1 am chiefly waiting here for the final interview with 
Lord Zetland and Sir Findlater Stewart. Most of those whom 
I have met asked me to see them again, but ] am deliberately 
avoiding the second visits because 1 may unnecessarily bore 
them and besides the chief men arc at the India Office. Sir 
Findlater Stewart has not seen me for a long time. I have been 
reminding him and his secretary tells me every now and then 
on the telephone that Sir Findlater Stewart and Lord Zetland 
arc thinking of seeing me as soon as possible It is quite possi* 
ble that something is going on between India and Whitehall and 
maybe they are waiting for some final decision o^ maybe they 
are genuinely busy. In any case I know they have not forgotten 
and they know I am waiting for them. As soon as I finish with 
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them I ^ish leave^ and after passing a fe^ weeks on the 
Continent I am thinking of '^ailing for India about the middle 
of September. 

Today I received a kner from the Governor of Bengal 
acknowledging receipt of my two letters and he gives me very 
sound advice when he says, “The best advice that I can give 
you is to keep in the closest touch .with Sir Findlater Stewart 
and to place full reliance on his judgment. He knows Indian 
problems well, is full of goodwill and is very sagacious.” Well, 
I am doing this already but I do not know whether I am keep- 
ing mvself in the closest touch. It depends more upon him than 
upon me. 

One thing 1 can tell you from what I have gathered here is 
that Bapu is being understood now in a better spirit and I have 
done my best to explain him. 

I am making good use of Rajendraprasad’s correspoiidcnce 
but except exposing the follies ol the Government of India, 1 do 
not think I am going to achieve much i.i this respect The more 
•1 luiNC watched things, the more I have come to the conclusion 
that there arc two distinct atmospheres, one in London, the 
creation of the politicians and statesmen, the other in India, 
the creation of the Viceroy and oflicials As you might have 
seen Masani’s passport is to be renewed in spite of the instruc- 
tions of the Government of India. This shows how the London 
atmoshere is working in the op^ siU direction, but the London 
atmosphere could only help the actions which are to be taken 
in London. Those which arc to be taken I India remain unaffec- 
ted, and Lord Halifax agreed with me ah )ut my analysis. How 
to improve the atmosphcic in India is a pioblem and it depends 
entirely upon personalities. But we have to woik with patience. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghunshyanidas 

This was written on the 30th. After that I met Zetland. 
Details are enclosed. From this it will be clear where the 
difficulty lies. Findlater is coming for dinner tomorrow and 
I have been invited by Churchill to lunch the day after 
tomorrow. * 

I have been favourably impressed here. We can control the 
situation with the help of people here. That is my feeling. 
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The peopled here are neither blind ndr dumb. ‘■Even the Tory 
marches with times. The friendship with Russia and burial 
of the Warsaw treaty are examples. All this will be repeated 
in the case of India. Time will make everything possible, on 
the other hand the officialdom behaves to be the Benares 
Pandits who lag behind the times. The people here feel 
helpless to some extent. But we can help them as well. Bapu 
has to drive his cart while keeping all this in view. 

Ghanshyamdas 
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Copy 

July 30, 1935 

DEAR SIR EINDLATfR, 

I am enclosing herewith copies of the correspondence which 
took place between Mr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President 
and the Government of India with reference to the Quetta 
affairs. I leave it to you to diaw your own conclusions. 

Without going into the details of the case, I can say at least 
this. Where there is mutual distrust coupled with lack of perso- 
nal contact such lesults become inevitable. Rajendra Babu him- 
self could not have been unaffected by all the rumours that 
were prevailing about the Quetta affairs and so was quite right 
in bunging the matter to the notice of the Government. On the 
other hand, the latter must have felt chagrin at being told all 
these ugly rumours when they sincerely believed in their minds 
that they had done their be»t But a student of human p>ycho- 
logy would have understood that the way to deal with such 
rumours is not the way pursued by the Government in their 
reply. I, therefore, always look upon the creation of mutual 
trust as the only solution for all these troubles. 

I am glad that Masani’s passport has been renewed, but I 
fear that this episode has brought him into prominence out of 
all proportion, This again shows the difference between the two 
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atmospheres, the one in London and the other in India. The 
one in India did a thing which had to be undone in London. 

I am doing nothing just now, having completed my round 
of visits. 

Yours sincerely, 
G.D. Birla 


Sir Findlater Stewart 
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Saymour House, 

Copy 1 7 Waterloo Place,'S. W. 1 , 

July 31, 1935 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

I have delayed answ'ering your letter until the final discus- 
sion at the India Office this afternoon. 1 understand that Lord 
Zetland is going to see you in the next day or two and he will 
tell you his conclusion. 

There are clearly going to be difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out the kind of proposals which you originally had in view. 
On the other hand your visit here has undoubtedly awakened 
people to the very real problem which 1 don’t think they had 
fully understood before and will, 1 think, bear fruit in other 
ways. 1 heard a great deal of appreciation expressed about 
your initiative. 

As regards myself, I am going out of town on Friday even- 
ing for a holiday. I shall be delighted if you will look in and have 
a cup of tea cither in my office, the above adress or in my flat, 
88 St. Jame’s Street, at 5 o’clock that aronoon as I should 
much value a further talk with you before you return to India. 

Yours sincerely, 
P.P. Lothian, 
P.M.C. 

G.D. Birla, Esq. 

Government House 

W1 
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86 

IntCTvieiv with Lord Zetland 

(Time : 5 p.m. — lasted 45 minutes) 

August 1, 1935 

The appointment was foi* 4 o'clock but he was dela\ed in the 
House of Lords and sent a message of a-oology through the 
telephone and asked me to wait. I did. He came at 5 o’clock 
and profuseh apologised for the delay. At the start he rubbed 
his hands, hi*, usual habit which he never forgets when he talks. 
Then he took a great sigh of relief about the fact that the Bill 
was passed and that on the next da> it would be on the Statute 
Book. I said that he should not be relieved as the work, if any- 
thing, had just begun He agreed and then asked me whom 1 
had met since 1 met him last. I gave him the long list. He asked 
me if I was satisfied with my Msit. I said, “Yes. so far as the visits 
go they have been quite satisfactory. Fversone agrees with me 
and also sympathises and yet 1 must admit that I have got 
nothing concrete to take back to India and so cannot sec the 
light.” He said, “We have been talking belv^een ouiselves, Hali- 
fax, Lothian, Linlithgow and myself and we aie all puzzled at 
the situation, I wrote to the Viceroy telling him about the neces- 
sity of personal contact and the creation of a belter atmosphere, 
but the Viceroy takes up the attitude that he cannot proceed 
because he has been socially boycotted. He feels that it was he 
who was responsible for the entry of the Congressmen in the 
Assembly. He therefore naturally expected co-operation and 
help from them but not only have they not signed their 
names but also they refuse to attend any function where 
he goes. He says that he being a representative of the King 
cannot, in these circumstances, establish personal touch.” I said, 
“Let me correct the statement of Lord Wiiiingdon. It is not a 
fact that they rclusc to attend function wheie the Viceroy goes. 
Of course thev have not signed their names, but I explained to 
the Viceroy that no discourtesy was meant. Mi. Desai was 
quite prepared to wait but the Viceroy himself ^told me that he 
would not see Desai unless he signed his name. Now, as regards 
signing the names, there arc naturally difficulties. Lord Willing- 
don had boycotted Mr. Gandhi and there is a sttong resent- 
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ment among the Congressmen on that score out the chief 
reason foi their not signing then names is that they do not like 
their men to hobnob with officials There is such a ban in Persia, 
wheie the officials aie not allowed to mix with the Britishers 
treely, only the highoi men can meet socially The Congress 
members bear no feeling of discourtesy out in their self-defence 
they want to keep the lank and file eiway from the officials But 
1 am soiry that the Viceioy should ha\e exangeratcd this very 
minor thing Mr Gandhi did not sign his name in the King's book 
and yet he was invited tu Buckingham Palace ” Lord Zetland 
leplies “Whatever be the reasons the iact has to^bc laced that 
Loid Willingdon is not lavoiirably inclined toN\ards your pro- 
posal and ihcielorc wc have to wait toi the next gesture until 
the new Viceroy goes' 1 said, “I quite realise the difficulties 
but v\e have to keep two things in mind Something has to be 
done belorc the new Viceioy goes and you ha'eto inakc a 
ment il plan ol voui next step to impioxe the situation after the 
next Viceioy goes He agiecd and said. Until the new Viceroy 
goes \ou have to woik vvith your Iriends and tell them of the 
impression that you have gathered How can ve assure vou 
that we arc out to helpvou^ You should assure Mr Gandhi 
that Baldwin, Hoaie Halifax Linlithgow Lothian and myself 
aic all since! e men and we want to sec the Reloims worked n 
the best intciest>ol India We would gi\c you full facilities to 
mike the b*»l ol the Refoims Ut lavoui ol your own country 
Ihe safegiiaids aie there but they will not be used It will he 
your own Govcinmenl C\cn the speeches t Chuichill although 
unsvmpalheiic they all sav thit it has l^en a siinendir Wc 
nioJeiate people think that you will be able to wield a great 
power and idvance voui counliy lowaids youi goal Vou must 
assure Mi Gandhi on this point and tell them not to take any 
hostile attitude until the next Viceroy gc'cs I said “1 will tell 
them all these things but this will not I ' mough After all 
some gesture will have to be made to get a better understanding 
and then only would the Bill work I he atmosphere in London 
IS all right but there is another almo'^pheie m India which will 
have to be improved It could not be expoited from England, 
It has to be created m India and unless vou do this there is no 
hope of the Reforms ’ He said, “You can rely upon this, we 
will do oui best Just now we cannot move but you should not 
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forget that the Reforms will essentially work in the provinces 
and in the provinces the Congressmen will come in touch with the 
Governors. Why should there be any clash? Take the case of 
Sir John Anderson; he is a good man. Take the case of Emerson, 
he is a friend of Mr. Gandhi. Take the case of Lord Brabourne; 
he is very sympathetic.” I said, “Yes, but Sir John Anderson pro- 
ved his helplessness because of the attitude at Delhi and so could 
not see Mr. Gandhi after giving him an appointment.” He said, 
“Yes, I see the point.” 1 said, “I would like to talk to Lord 
Brabourne.” He said that he would give me a letter of introduc- 
tion. I said that I felt that in his own interests Lord Willingdon 
should change the policy because it would not be to his credit 
if it had to be changed by his successor. He replied, “This is 
not a thing for me to say.” Then he asked me whether 1 had 
seen Lord Derby. 1 said, “Why do you put this qnestion?” He 
told me about Lord Derby’s difficulties from Manchester. I 
explained how the Modi pact was wrong. No Indian mills on 
earth could ever support Manchaster cloth. It was not in the 
interests of the Indian mills what Modi did, there must be some 
reasons w'hich Modi could not explain. 1 said, “The best 
course for Manchester was to develop friendship with Indian 
politicians. Indian politicians might sacrifice Indian mill 
owners for political benefits. They would want Manchester’s 
wishes and Manchester must know that left to ourselves in the 
course of time we may be able to export cloth to Lancashire.” 
He said that Lancashire people were not with the time. 

Then at the time of my departure he wished me goodluck 
and said, “If there is anything you should want to write from 
India, do so and take back the assurance that we are all out 
to help.” 1 said, “1 quite realise this, but take note not to make 
any gesture without discussing the next step with Congress 
leaders, otherwise your next step may be wrong step without 
doing any good to anyone.” He agreed. 

He was very interested in the fact that I was lunching with 
Mr. Churchill. 

He said he would not like to put any pressure on the 
Viceroy as it would not help. The action must^ be spontaneous. 
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Tea with Lord Lothian 

(Time : 5 p.m.) 


August 2, 1935 

Asked me for the result of my conversation with Lord 
Zetland. He knew what Lord Zetland was going to tell me 
because he. Lord Halifax, Lord Linlithgow and Lord Zetland 
are all working in the closest touch and have been discussing 
my suggestions. I told him the gist of my conversation. He said 
that I had set them at thinking but the difficulties were there 
and so we have to wait until the next Viceroy goes. 1 said, “But 
c\en lor the next Viceroy they must think out some plan. Have 
you got anything in mind, and what am I to do until then?” 
He eulogized at great length the virtues of Reform^. “We 
should prepare”, he said, “a plan for the next election, capture 
all the scats and then have our own Government. Llection 
pledges may not be wild, at the same time the nationalist senti- 
ment must be kept up and under the new Government, Congress 
and representatives of Great Britain Wuuld come more and 
moie m touch The whole atmosphere would be changed and wc 
would then realise the virtues of the Reforms. Governors would 
never interfere.” I said, “This is not the remedy for improving 
the atmosphere and the Reforms, with the best will in the world, 
would not work unless the service changed their mental attitude 
and became servants and not masters.” I > * asked whether they 
had not changed during the last ten >ears. 1 said, “Yes, but 
yet much behind the times.” “Everywhere it is so,” he said, 
“times move faster than people, but I cannot conceive how they 
would not change. Forty-three per cent of the service is now 
Indian, in course of time they will get good positions and the 
percentage also will increase, and so the \ h 'e mentality would 
be changed.” I said, “An agreement between the two countries 
alone can make this psychological change on the service. The 
service could then realize our prestige and behave like servants.” 
He agreed and said, “The next Viceroy will see everyone includ- 
ing Mr. Gandhi and thus personal touch will be established and 
also some agreement.” I said, “Two or three points would arise 
before any*agrcement is concluded. Rele,ase of political priso- 
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ncrs, return of land and some scheme for the reldasc of detenus. 
They may have to be embodied in some declaration to be made 
from this side. A declaration drafted in consulation with popu- 
lar element. This would change the atmosphere and also the 
psychology all round.” He asked me, ‘‘What \iew' did the 
Governor of Bengal take?” I told him the gist of my con\ersa- 
tion with Sir John Andcrsoii; he was very strong about point. 
He would not accept any wholesale release but would be quite 
prepared to discuss ways and means. Lord Lothian replied that 
the authorities here would very much go by what the Governor 
of Bengal said. He agreed that instead of wailing until the new 
Government gets into power some agiccmcnt must be concluded 
about the terrorists immediately. I told him that I was glad 
to see Saral released and that they should do something also 
for Subhas. “He would not be unmanageable without the 
two brothers, Gandhiii would not be able to solve the problem 
of the Bengal terrorists. Both the brothers aic not dillieult al- 
though they are well determined and very iiifluenual.” He said, 
“How is it that Bengal has so deteriorated, in old days it led 
India?” “Gladstone was good for the end da> > but would be 
useless today.” 

He had read Subha^ Bose's book and said it was not bad 
Coming to the point he said, “Give me a note ol all that you 
have said and I will have a talk with Lord Linlithgow.” He 
asked me whether I had spoken to Lord Linlithgow on this 
point. I said, “No, I have not, I talked in general terms. 1 
thought the lime was not ripe to say anything concrete.” He 
said that he would take up the things. I asked whether it was 
definitely decided that Lord Linlithgow would go to India He 
said, “It looks so, he is a 'cry good man only he has not the 
charms ol Willingdon, he is somewhat awkwaid in manner.” 1 
said, “This does not matter, but will he be able to make his 
own decision?” “Yes”, he said. I suggested that he should take 
his own private secretary, a man like Findlater Stew ait. Then I 
asked whether J should again try at Delhi. “By all means,” he 
said “Lord Willingdon is making a great mistake in not meeting 
Mr. Gandhi. We may not agree with Gandhi but he is really 
a big man, a world force and international figure. Probably he 
may not be a practical man, but what he says is fully utilized 
by his followers, who do the things in a somewhat different 
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form but the ftispualion always comes fiom Gandhi If you 
will try again you may succeed He may feel that bcloie he left 
India he should go with a teeling of reconciliation ” He asked 
me where 1 was going bcfoie sailing to India I said, “I do not 
know He said, “Come to Scotland and meet me ” I asked him 
whcthci he was thinking of going to India ne\t ycai and he 
said he might 
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August 3 1935 

HEAP LORD LIM ITHGOW 

\oiii Icttei IS veiy hcaitening and I can a suie youi, Loid- 
ship that 1 am not going back wuh any disappointment In 
lad I Icel that 1 .im taking withmeyoui goodwill and the good- 
'vvill ol those other tjicnds who count, and that as you voursell 
have e\pic>sed — in fullness of time this go'^'^dvMlI must beai 
i^ood ft ml 

rheic aic one (u two mou point which I wish to submit to 
\ou The new Viccmov will have to work hud to cieate the at- 
mosphere and he may lequirc '.omcone to help him who could 
nut take with him his own private sc».!Ctaiv as Loid Willingdon 
did 

Alter the new \icciov has cstabi died personal contact, 
som. points aic bound to crop up fox consider ation, and I iin 
putting them forward so that >oui Loidship may woikyour 
mind foi the solution 

(1) Release oi non-Molcnt political piisoncis (Theie 
arc not many but thcic aic some like \bJul GhalTai Rhan 
and Pandit Nchiu The lattci piobably will be iclcased very 
soon) 

(2) Return of the confiscated land fhis point was con- 
ceded in the liwin-Gandhi Pact, but with the bieakdown of 
the pact eveiy thing I cceded into the background Congress 
would find it difficult to enjoy offices while leaving their co- 
workers in the lurch 
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(3) The question of terrorism woiild have to bfc solved. 
Some scheme would have to be found to get rid of the ter- 
rorism effectively. On this point the Congress and Govern- 
ment are on common ground, but their methods are not 
common. The Congress want to kill terrorism more by 
conciliation than by punishment. While the Congress should 
not exclude punishment from their modus operandi, the 
Government, in my opinion, should not exclude the method 
of reconciliation. I am visualising in my mind the creation 
of a common ground for the Government and the opposition 
and thereby meeting the terrorism effectively. I'he release 
of Mr. S. <r. Bose is a step in the right direction, and I 
think his brother Mr. Subhas Bose loo, could be handled 
properly. It would not be beyond the ingenuity of Sir John 
Anderson to find a formula. 

I am just writing all these things for your consideration, 
because some day you will have to give serious attention to 
these matters and you may like to think ahead. 

Thanking you for the courtesy and your good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. D. Birla 
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August 3, 1935 

DtAR LORI) ZULAND, 

Thanks for your letter of introduction and your blessings. 
Although I am not taking anything concrete back to India 
with me, the sympathy and goodwill that I am taking will, I 
am sure, resolve into something concrete in the course of time. 

I had a similar message of goodwill from Lord Linlithgow 
to whom I have replied today, copy of which I am enclosing 
herewith because there are some points in it which arc likely 
to come in for consideration some day. ' 

I will make good use of the letter of introduction which 
you have kindly given to me for Lord Brabournc. » 
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Againlthaifking your Lordship for the courtesy shown to me 
and for the encouragement and blessings, 

I am. 

Yours iincerely, 
G. D. Birla 
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Wardha, 
August 4, 1935 

BUAI OHANSHS \M1)AS, 

lam in icccipt of join letter. Your piCMous letters also 
had leaihcd here Thetewasno suggtstion whatever iii my 
•lettei that thcic is something wiong in your method ol 
appioacli. As lar a^ I can recall, w'hat I wrote \va> that though 
you have been piocecding on the tight lines, my only lear 
IS that when it comes to interpreting that word ‘agreement’ 
difficulties are likely to arise. But 1 am quite at case. What 
will be, will be. Let us continue to do our duty learlessly. 
As soon as you begin to feel th*'* there is nothing more left for 
you to do there, you must come back. I would not relish the 
idea of your sitting idle there, doing nothing. If, however, you 
deem it proper to prolong your sojourn for the sake of your 
health, that would, of course, be different. 

I do hope you are being duly posted with the Harijan Sangh 
activities. 

DIeismgs from 
Bapu 
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Wardha, 
August 4, 1935 


CHI. LAKSHMINIWAS, 

I am in receipt of your letter. The earlier letter had also 
arrived. I am enclosing a letter for your lather, but if he has 
already Iclt. please inform me by wire. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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Sir Findlator Stewart Came to Dine at 8 p m and Stayed 
until 10 30 p.m. 


August 7. 1935 

The discussion centred chiefly round the next step II is no 
use, keep writing verbatim. It would be a very long repoit. 
These are his siews in a nut-shell Personal meeting would be 
the first step, but it should not be made with any flouri^ih of 
trumpets. It should not be given any extraordinary colour. 
Circumstances in the past made the meeting between Mr. 
Gandhi and the Viceroy appear to be something extraordina- 
rily unusual. This must be avoided. Secondly there should be 
no such thing as a breakdown. The meeting should be under- 
taken with a view to finding a measure of agreement and not dis- 
agreement. The agreement should be emphasized more than the 
disagreement. The Government is not a one-man-show, it is a 
complicated machinery. When decisions arc taken they are 
sometimes taken without conviction, but under compulsion of 
circumstances. This must be realised by Mr. Gandhi. If his 
advice is not accepted it does not mean that there is nol desire 
to accept it, but that the circumstances would not allow the 
acceptance. So many contradictory views have to be reconciled 
when the Government makes a decision. Sometimes it is the 
frontier men and sometimes it is the provincial Gove/*nor. This 
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creates an coiTiplications. Mr. Gandhi should accept the follow- 
ing premises: 

(1) That the new Viceroy is an honest man and that he wants 
to do right by India. 

(2) That the Government of India is not infallible, but is 
not made of stupid fools. On the other hand the Government 
should recognise that Mr Gandhi !-> a gtcal force, and has 
honesty of purpose and so should try to meet liim as far as 
possible. If there is this mutual appreciation both sides may 
differ and on account of the circumstances may not be able to 
find complete agreement, but this should not cause a rupture. 
Perhaps the point of disagreement may have to be solved by 
stages and by instalments we may get a complete solution. The 
spirit of mutual trust should be the main guiding factor. Thi 
would require patience on both sides. We discussed at very 
great length the questions ol return ('fland, lelease of political 
pi isoners and ultimate release ol detenus. He pointed out the 
cons while I pul lorw'ard the pros. It was a liiendly discussion. 
He was non-coinnnlal, but agreed that these point . aic bound 
to come up tor di-.cussion and has promised to eveicise his 
mind. He vvlshc^ me good luck and success. He was under the 
impression that Raiendra Babu had published the eoirespon- 
dence 1 coi reeled him. He said all the >arne il was a vciy nasty 
letter. The language was rathei strong He had nothing but 
regard tor Rajendra Babu. 

Carl Heath says he will meet Zetland. He said Lord Halifax 
did not like Mr. Gandhi being invited ‘o London because he 
would not be understood by the averag’ Englishman He ‘aid 
It IS like sending crysanlhemum lo North Pole. When 1 met the 
head of Reuters I told him that what he was sending to Lngland 
was not a laithlul representation of the Indian views. He asked 
my advice and assured me that he had entiie sympathy for 
educating the British public opinion about the Indian views. I 
said he should send Mr. Maloney to Warcha to sec Mr. Gandhi. 
He agreed. 
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August 7, 1935 

YOUR tXCELLlNCY, 

I am extremely thankful to you for your letter, in fact I have 
been strictly following your advice. I have met all worth meet- 
ing, including Mr. Baldwin. They all sympathized with my 
views and quite appreciated my suggestions, but there are 
obvious difficulties against accepting them jusv now. I have been 
told that m the fullness of time my visit will bear fruit, so I am 
returning now to India with the blessing of the new Viceroy, 
the Secretary of Slate and those others who count. 

On my return, I will see your txccllency and will speak 
about my mission in greater detail. 

I will be dining with Sir Findlatcr Stewart this evening and 
the day after tomorrow with Mr. Churchill. The meeting with 
the latter will, I believe, be very interesting. 

I hope you aie well. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. D. Birla 


H. E. Sir John Anderson 
G oviRNORor Bengal 
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Lunched with the Rt. lion. Winston Churchill at His 
Country House 


August 9, 1935 

A most remarkable man. As eloquent in private talk as he 
is in public speech. It is impossible to reproduce talk in wiiting. 
1 was with him for two hours, Mrs. Churchill loo is very in- 
teresting, but when her husband talks she simpiy listens. She 
was in India only for six hours last year. 

Mr. Churchill was in the garden when I reached bis house, 
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and so was sent for by his wife. He wore a workman’s apron 
which he did not change at the lunch lime, and went out again 
into the garden wearing a huge hat with a big feather in it. 
After lunch he took me round his garden and showed me the 
buildings that he had built and the bricks that he had layed 
with his own hands. He also showed me the pictures that he had 
painted. The house, its surroundings, its swimming pool, every- 
thing is most attractive. The water in the swimming pool is kept 
warm by a boiler. A pump draws water out of the pool, warms 
it, filters it and it is then pumped back in the pool. So 1 said 
to m\sclf. “The cost of this luxury must be enormous.” But he 
explained that he spent only £ 3 a week on it. 

He did the 75% of the talking, the other 25, was divided bet- 
ween myself and Mrs. ChuTchill. I only occasionally interrupted 
by correcting him and putting a question or two, but T enjoyed 
the conversation. It was never boring. At times he \>howed 
great emotion. But he is badly informed about India. He has 
peculiar notions. Villages, he thinks, arc entirely cut off in 
India from towns, I corrected this. No townsman is a pure 
townsman in India. Everyone maintains touch with the village. 
Twenty-five thousand men that 1 employ in my mills went to 
their villages more than once a year. Therefore on the roll 
there were more than 50,000. 

He thought motors had not reached the villages. I corrected 
again; an American car canti«vel without roads and so it has 
penetrated every nook and corner of the country. He thought 
that educated men, graduates and politk ians, were all in towns. 
Again corrected him. In my village, I sa‘d, I could produce half 
a do/en graduates, but of course they only came to the village 
and never stayed there permanently. He took great pride in 
calling himself a diehard. “A hundred million new souls had 
come to stay during the last thirty years.” he said, “Their 
maintenance is a problem. Peace is os ential for increasing 
production. So long as we maintained law and order, it was all 
right, though there were communal riots in. Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Calcutta, etc. Now these riots would increase and thus the masses 
would suffer.”, 1 told him that in Punjab there was already rural 
party composed of Jats and Mohammedans, under responsible 
Government parties were likely to be formed on economic 
lines. This may improve the situation. The communal award 
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had not helped, but in the absence of an agreement amongst 
us it became inevitable. 1 did not take such a pessimistic view. 
He said that he hoped I would be correct. He asked what was 
Mr. Gandhi doing. I explained. He was immensely interested. 
“Mr. Gandhi has gone very high in esteem since he stood 
up for the untouchable^.” He wanted to know in detail about 
the untouchability work, i explained. He was glad that I was 
the president of the Anti-Untouchability League. Then he asked 
about Mr. Gandhi’s village work. I explained '‘Why was the 
Indian agriculturalist deteriorated his method of cultivation?” 
This he said was the opinion of Lord Linlithgow. I said, “Because 
he has been ne*glcctcd all along.” “Well you have the (>pportu- 
nity now. I do not like the Bill but it is now in the statute. 1 am 
not going to bother anymore, but do not gi\e us a chance to 
say that we anticipated a breakdown. The diehards would be 
pleased if there was a breakdown. You have got immense 
pow'ers. Theoretically the Governors ha\c all the powers, but 
in practice Socialists had all the powers when they came into 
office, but they did not do anything radical. The GoNcrnmcnt will 
never use the safeguards. So make it a success.” I said, “What 
is the test ol your success?” He said, “My test is improvement 
in the lot of the masses, morally as well as matcriall>, I do not 
care if you arc more or less loyal to Great Britain. I do not care 
for more education but give the masses more butter. I stand 
for butler. As the b’rench King said, “foul in the pot.” Oh yes, I 
am every time lor butter. Reduce the number ol cowi> but im- 
prove their breed. Make every tiller of the soil his own land- 
lord. Stop the best breed from being salughtered. Provide a 
good bull for every village. You have a good Viceroy. Tell Mr. 
Gandhi to use the powers that are c)nrered and make the thing 
a success. I did not meet Mr. Gandhi when he was in England; 
it was then rather awkward. My son, though, met him. But I 
should like to meet him now. I would love to go to India 
before I die. If I went there I would stay for six months.” 

He asked me whether Mr. Gandhi wanted to wreck the con- 
stitution. 1 said, “Mr. Gandhi is indifferent. He believes that the 
political liberty will come through our own efforts and that our 
political progress will depend entirely upon us. He is therefore 
engaged in uplifting the people. Constitution doe>> not interest 
him much.” He agreed. He asked if he come to India would 
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he be well received. I told him, ‘i can assure* you on that 
point." He said he did no^ want to go until Lord Willingdon 
had left India but he would love to go after that. He said, “I 
am genuinely sympathetic towards India. 1 have got real fears 
about the future. India, I feel, is a burden on us. We have to 
maintain an army and for the sake of India vve have to maintain 
Singapore and near East Strength. If India could look after her- 
self we would be delighted. After all, the span of life is very small 
and 1 would not be too selfish. I would be too delighted if the 
reform was a success. I have all along fell that there are fifty 
Indias. But you have got the things now and you make it suc- 
cess and if you do it I will support that. \ou slfliuld get much 
moic." 
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September 23, 1935 

Dl AR lORD lorniAN, 

I reached here on the I2lh and ai'tcr that, miw Gandhiji at 
Wardha. I told him of my impressions and also of the messages 
that I had brought from Lord Halifax, yourself and Sir Samuel 
lloare fie was \ciy much impressed and I lia'c been able to 
get a promise from him in ac rdance with your message that 
he would use his intluencc with the Congress so that no new 
commitments in respect of the Refor^is be made until the 
arrival of Lord Linlithgow 

lam finding a great contrast here to the congenial atmos- 
phere that prevailed in Lnglaiid Loid Linlithgow will have to 
woik hard to improve this atmosphere which i^ lull ol mutual 
distrust. And it will be difficult task but 1 am not unlurpcful 
Gandhiii is \ciy reasonable and if Lud 1 inlithgow would 
tackle him properly, I hope— of course a big hope— that it may 
be possible on c )n>titutional lines. I know your feelings about 
the new Reforms but the politicians here say to thcmscive. that 
if the Criminay^aw Amendment Act, which by an overwhelming 
majority was turned down twice in the Assembly could be 
certified by tne Governor-General, how any hope could be 
entertain^ of any consMtutionul democracy succeeding? You 
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may say that today the Government not being responsible to the 
Assembly, the latter's verdict could not be accepted by the 
Executive. Technically, this is correct but if we are on the eve 
of a new era, such an argument does not hold good. So long 
as the public opinion is flouted, the popular element naturally 
cannot believe that a miracle will happen under the new consti- 
tution and the service — which will be a very important factor 
evenunder the new constitution — w'ill suddenly adapt itself to the 
new position. What, however, I am hoping i* that Lord Linlith- 
gow's personality may begin to react on the service and thus 
the new Reforms may be converted into a real democracy. The 
success of the Reforms, as I have said all along, will depend 
not on its contents but on the mutual trust and better under- 
standing. The popular element representing the country and 
the Governor-General and the Governors representing the pre- 
sent Executive will have to come nearer each other on the basis 
of permanent understanding. I am. however, not unhopeful. 
In a way I got success in London. Gandhiji’s assurance about 
not making any new commitment until the new Viceroy comes is, 
I feel, another success foi which I thank God. But until the new 
Viceroy comes, 1 will have little to do. So I am waiting for the 
arrival of the new Viceroy with hope and until then will conti- 
nue my humble efforts. 

I could not go to Scotland after all. Could you give me a 
letter of introduction on the Secretary of the Bengal Delimita- 
tion Committee? 1 had spoken to you about the matter which I 
want to take up with that Committee and if you don't feel 
any embarrassment, please send me a letter so that I can have 
a personal talk with the Secretary. 

Please keep me well guided and enlightened about the feel- 
ing on your side. 

With the kindest regards, 

7 remain. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 

Thf Rt. Hon’ble 
THE Marquess of Lothian 
Seymour House 
17 Waterloo Place 
London. S.W.l 
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September 23, 1935 

DEAR LORD ZETLAND, 

I landed at Bombay on the 12th and immediately thereafter 
went to Wardha where Gandhiji is doing village-uplift work. 1 
had many conversations with him. T conveyed to him my im- 
pressions that I gathered in London and told him how I was 
struck with the sympathy, sincerity and goodwill of those whom 
I met there. Especially I told him of my conversations with Your 
Lordship and with Lord Linlithgow, Halifax and Lothian, \ 
also gave him the messages that I had brought from hi-, personal 
fiicnds, Lords Halifax, Lothian and Sir Samuel Hoaie — and 
with which 1 c\pre->sed also my entire agieemcnt— that it would 
be inadvisable foi the Congress to make any new commitments 
in respect to the Reform- until Gandhiji had the opportunity to 
under-.tand the position fii-t hand after the ai rival of tfie new 
Viceroy. I need hardly say that he was very much impressed w'ith 
what T conveyed. He could not help feeling that the atmosphere 
which I said 1 found in London was not prevailing in India, but 
all the same, he has asked me to write back to Your I ordship 
and his other friends that so fai as he is concerned, he would 
advise the Congress not to make any new cvimmitments with 
respect to the Reforms until the new Viceroy’s arrival in India 
and he has promised to use his influence to that end. 

I am extremely satisfied with the results so far. The limited 
success in England and Gandhiji’s rcspon>c thereto arc en- 
couraging enough for the lime being and Mcy create a hope in 
my mind. Mutual understanding is a task very difficult and yet 
very important. 1 say very difficult because having come bnek 
from England where I saw nothing but goodwill, I cannot help 
noticing the contrast in India. It will therefoic reqiiiic great 
patience and goodwill on both sides to achieve the desired end. 
In my own humble way, I will continue to work foi the same. 
But I do not find much to do until the ariival of the new 
Viceroy. 

T did not use the letter which Your Lordship so kindly gave 
to me for LorifBrabournc. He was not in Bombay when I 
landed and I heard from Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel that the latter 
and Mr, B)}ulabhai Desai were invited by the Governor to see 
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him and both of them had a long talk. I dare say 1 our' Lordship 
knov\s all about it. Mr. Patel brought back a good impression 
of the Governor, but remarked at the same time that the Gover- 
nor, however sympathetic would require great courage to reverse 
the wheel of the machinery in the direction of trust and friend- 
liness. I would add that it would require courage on both sides. 

Recently, the Ashram of Bardoli which belonged to Mr. 
Patel has been returned by the Bombay Government. This may 
be said to be the re>ult of the personal touch. I hope this will 
be cultivated. The release of Jawaharlal Nehru too was a very 
statesman-like step. On the other hand, certification of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act is keeping the past feeling alive. 
I am writing this just to acquaint Your Loidship with the 
situation and 1 hope you permit me to do so. Surveying my 
efforts of the past four months, I am not unhopeful. 1 have 
found Mr. Gandhi extiemely responsive and this is a great 
satisfaction. 

With kindest regards, 

1 remain, 

Yotirs since/ ely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 

The Rt. Hon’bi t the Marqhiss oi Zlti and 

p.r O.E.I., o.r i.r. 

Slcretary or Stati for India 
India Ofiicl 
White Hall 
London 
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September 23, 1935 

dear lord iinlithgow, 

I landed at Bombay on the 12th by s. s. “Narkunda” and 
immediately thereafter went to Wardha where Gandhiji is doing 
village-uplift work. 1 had many conversations with him. I 
conveyed to him my impressions that I gathered in London 
and told him how 1 was struck with the sympathy, sincerity 
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and goodwill of those whom I met there. Especially 1 told him 
of my conversations with Your Lordship, Lord Zetland, Lord 
Halifax and Lord Lothian. I also gave him the messages that 
I had brought from his personal friends— Lords Halifax, 
Lothian and Sir Samuel Hoare— and with which I expressed 
also my entire agreement that it would not be advisable for 
the Congress to make any new commitments in respect to the 
Reforms until Gandhiji had the opportunity to understand the 
position first hand after the arrival of Your Lordship, i need 
hardly say that he was very much impressed with what I con- 
veyed. He cannot help feeling that the atmosphere which 1 said 
I found in London was not prevailing in India, bift all the same 
he has asked me to write back to assure Your Lordship and 
other friends that so far as he is concerned, he would advice the 
Congress not to make any new commitments with respect to the 
Reforms until Your Lordship’s arrival in India and he hqs pro- 
mised to use his influence to that end. 

I am extremely satisfied with the results so far. The limited 
Success in England and Gandhiji’s response thereto are en- 
couraging enough for the time being and they create a hope in 
my mind. Mutual understanding is a task \cry difficult and yet 
very important. I say very difficult because having come back 
Irom England where I saw nothing but goodwill, I cannot help 
noticing the contrast in India, specially in actions, it will there- 
fore require great patience and goodwill on both sides to achieve 
the desired end. In my own humble away I will continue to 
work for the same. But I do not find much to do until the 
arrival of Your Lordship. 

With kindest regards, 

/ remain. 

Yours sincerely, 
CJhaushyamdas Biila 


The Rt. Hon'ble 

THE Marquess of Linlithgow 

29 Chesham Place 

London 

S. W. 1 
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September 23, 1935 

PFAR MR. CHUROnn I , 

I am wilting this to thank you for the kindness that I re- 
ceived at your hands when I was in London. I cannot forget 
the two happy hours that I, parsed at your house, and I can’t 
describe how I enjoyed your charming company. 

Immediately after my arii\al in India I mot Mr. Gandhi and 
told him of my impression and the con' er'^alion with you and 
other friends He was very much interested to hear specially of 
my interview with you and remarked, ‘ I have got a good recol- 
lection of Mr. Churchill when he was m the Colonial Office and 
somehow or other since then 1 have held the opinion that I can 
always rely on his sympathy and goodwill.” 

1 was very much delighted to read your public interview as 
regards yivur Indian attitude in future Since my talk with you, 
this did not come to me as a surprre but I was delighted that 
what you said to me in private convcisation was subsequently 
expressed publicly This, I think, will have a good effect. 

This may find you in turmoil of European crisis 1 am lathcr 
anxious. 

With kindest legards, 

I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 

The Rt. Hon’bie Winston Churchill, M.P. 

Chartwill, WisrrRHAM 
Kfnt 
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September 23, 1935 

dear lord HALIFAX, 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of my letter to Lord Zetland. 
If there is anything where Your Lordship could guide me, 
please do so. I hope I deserve the confidence. 

This may find you very bus> wicli the European crisis. The 
future seems to be black but I hope God will save the World 
from another war. 

With kindest regards, 

l^emain. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 

Tuf Rt. Hon’ble Thf Viscount oi Halifax 
88 Eaton Squarf 
London S. W. 1 
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Wardha, 
September 28, 1935 

MY DEAR GHANSllYAMDASH, 

Your letter has arrived. Bapuji liimly believed that Mother 
is in no danger. You should prolong your stay till she is fully 
recovered. You yourself need a rest. 

That both Malaviyaji and Bapuji will bo in Delhi is a good 
piece of news indeed. Both will have lime to spaic for de- 
tailed talks thcie. 

We have been getting news about Devdas. He is already on 
the way to cogaplete recovery. Your diagnosis of his ill health 
that this might be due to his neglect ol physical exeicisc is 
quite correct. Parasnath has been to Simla for a couple oi days. 
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Both must h{ive discussed things about the mtinagement (of 
the Hindustan Times). 

Yours, 

Mahadev 
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Private October 1, 1935 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

I have this morning received your letter of the 23rd 
September enclosing a copy of your letter to Lord Zetland. 

1 have been very much interested to read what you say and 
it is valuable to have your judgment of how Mr. Gandhi was 
affected by what you had to tell him of your talks in this 
country. 

As we agreed when you were over here, it is not possible 
to devise short cuts in this matter and. as you say, the situation 
is one which demands great patience and goodwill on both 
sides. It is, 1 think, definitely good that Mr. Gandhi should 
have asked you to say that he would advise the Congress not 
to make any new commitments until the new Viceroy has 
arrived in India. 

You have no doubt sent a copy of your letter to Lord 
Linlithgow. 


G. D. Birla, Esq. 


Yours sincerely, 
Halifax 
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Colonial Office, 
Downing Street, S. W. 1, 
October 4, 1935 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 23rd September. When 
I returned to England from Mdrienbad I heard about your 
attempt to get me on the telephone from Marseilles. 1 am very 
sorry that you had all this trouble for nothing, but as you have 
done what seems to be turning out best in your own interests, 1 
am very glad you made the move. Recently Ma Gubbay has 
been in touch with me and you may rely on me to give him 
such help as I can. 

You arc quite right in saying that you cannot understand 
how Italy can defy the whole woild. She could not possibly do 
that, and I am quite sure that she will do her be^t to av^oid any 
European extension of the conflict. It is quite obvious that her 
. financial and military position, straddled across the Suez Canal, 
is a most difficult one, and even if she has all the success for 
which she hopes in her ruthless Abyssinian gamble, it is not 
going to work out a good business proposition for her. 

I am very glad indeed to hear that your visit to England was 
such a great success, I felt sure it would be. As you know, I 
always take a great interest in your doings and was very ready 
to help in any way. But F could see that you were managing 
quite well on your own, as indeed was only natural, and 1 did 
not do more than have a long tali with Findlater Stewart 
about you and your ideas. 

Yours sincerely, 
Maffey 


G. D. Birla, Esq. 
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Blicking Hall, 
Aymham, 

Personal Borfolk, 

October 11, 1935 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

1 was delighted to get your letter of the 23rd September, 
and to hear that there is a good prospect of Mahatma Gandhi 
waiting until the arrival of the new Viceroy before making any 
new commitments. 

Government is a very difficult buiinc>s. Aristotle and the 
Greeks regarded it as the greatest of the art. People can only 
learn how to govern by assuming responsibility and testing 
their ideas by practice. I believe the whole lulurc of India now 
turns upon whether or not her \oung men and women throw 
themselves into the elections in order that they may assume 
responsibility for government, lir»t in the Province, and then 
at the Centre. It is only in this practical work that they will 
develop their political muscles and the kind of character and 
ability that will enable them to deal with the fundamental prob- 
lems which confront India, whatever constitution she has- com- 
munalism, poverty, minorities, the princes, the power of 
property and so on. I venture to send you a copy of The 
Twentieth Century in which I give my reasons for thinking that 
the fundamental change of heart, on which the Mahatma has 
always insisted, has taken place here, and that real responsi- 
bility for Indian government will rest on Indian shoulders. 1 
wonder if you would send it on to him, after you have read it, 
if you think he has not seen it. 

If after having trained their muscles in the constitution 
Young India finds that the constitution itself prevents them from 
achieving the reforms which matter, they will have both a case 
for demanding revision, or if it is denied, for taking more direct 
action, and the experience and training in practical government 
they have so gained may enable them to achieve success and 
good government for India as the outcome. But if they now go 
in either for civil disobedience and non-co-vsperation or for 
violent revolutionary methods, they will fail to leam how to 
govern in a liberal and constitutional way and get confirmed in 
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those rigid aAd dictatorial methods which are wrecking Europe 
by destroying individual liberty, replacing individual thinking 
by mass organisation, and leading the world back to war, and 
which will certainly divide and lay India in ruins. 1 am certain 
that if the new India shows practical capacity to give India 
good government, as the young Dominions did, full power 
will pass into its hands, as easily and inevitably as elsewhere. 
The main thought in Britain todayris not to retain control o\cr 
India, though it wants to trade with it, but whether India can 
become self-government without plunging into catastrophe. 
Directly British public opinion feels that the political leaders 
of India are getting a grip on their problems of 4idian govern- 
ment and reforms in a practical and sdgwiciou‘> way the safe- 
guards will di'»appear. as they have in Canada and Australia. 
From c\cry point of view, therefore, the immediate necessity i> 
for Congress and it^ rivals to take hold of provincial government 
and make a success of it and Irom there go on to do the .ame 
by the centre. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lothian 


G. D. BiRi A, Esq. 
BiRLA HOTTSh 
Albuquerque Road 
New Delhi 
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IIOl'LTOVVN 1 lor SI, 
South Queensferry, 

Personal Scotland, 

October 30, 1935 

DEAR MR. BlRLy , 

I am happ;f to have word of >ou and to hear that you landed 
'^afely in India. 

1 am so glad that your impressions in this country were as 
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you describe^. My own strong impression is th^ oiJinion here 
has moved a long way in the past ten years in the direction of 
sympathy with Indian aspirations. I am sure that it is very 
necessary to make full allowance for the fact that the mass 
opinion can only move at a certain speed. The older generation, 
which is commonly the generation in charge of affairs and which 
leads to public opinion, cannot be expected to accommodate 
itself to new circumstance*, and points of view as easily as 
those who are younger. Indeed, the average man does not easily 
adapt himself to new circumstances after the age of 45. These 
considerations apply, of course, with equal force to those in 
both countrie* and to men of every race. Great patience will be 
required, and the courage to stand undismayed against dis- 
appointment if, in the earlier stages of any endeavour, good 
results do not immediately emerge. 

1 must make the best I can of the new Constitution; and so 
far as I am able, my anxious concern must be to make it pos- 
sible for men and women of all shades of political opinion to 
work within its bounds. Probably you would agree that the 
wisest cannot hope at this time to gauge with exactitude the 
manner in which, in all it> bearings, the constitution will affect 
the political situation m India My own feeling thcrefoic is that 
whatever may be our present opinions, we shall all of us do 
well to suspend final judgment until in the event the picture 
clears a little. 

Meantime, as you, I think, already know', 1 shall be found 
most willing to play my part in endeavouring to fortify and 
extend that spirit of mutual respect and mutual confidence with- 
out which no happy outcome can be expected, and to make and 
maintain those relations of personal friendship which so often 
serve to ease the burden and to lessen the difficulties of public 
life, and which arc therefore of the utmost value and importance. 

Yours sincerely, 
Linlithgow 
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November 3, 1935 

MY DEAR LORD LOTHIAN, 

Thanks for your letter. I entirely agree with what you say 
and am also working for it in my humble way with reasonable 
hope. I also agree with you that “the fundamental change of 
heart has taken place in England". *I myself was impressed on 
this point in London. I also agree that Britain hesitates because 
she sincerely doubts “whether India can become self-governing 
without plunging into catastrophe”. To dispel the misgivings 
wc have to prove our ability. I fear, however, that e\en though 
we tried to prove our capacity to govern we would, in the 
present atmosphere, fail. We arc likely to come in clash with 
our “partners” in India and our inexperience, plus their hosti- 
lity and suspicion may prove us utterly incapable 1 hope, 
however, that the change of heart that is to be seen in England 
will also be reflected in the Briti'«hcr» in India, 1 mean the Ser- 
vice and the British mercantile community. And for this purpose 
I am counting much on Lord Linlithgow. While, therefore, I 
will continue to do my bc->t on this side of influence, Gandhiji’s 
mind, I hope, you will not ignore the other side. For us to 
succeed, a change in the psychology of our “partner^” has to 
come, and 1 hope it will come under the inspiration of Lord 
Linlithgow. I hope he is keeping himself in touch with the 
Indian affairs. 

I will send a copy of The Twentieth Century to Gandhiji, and 
1 am sure he will very much appreciate your long letter to me 
which I will show him personally. 

You have not replied to one portion of my letter which re- 
ferred to the Delimitation Committee. If it was just an oversight 
then I would remind you again; if on the other hand, you felt 
embarrassed then I apologise. 

I hope you are well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


The MarquessI'of Lothian 
London 
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Interview with the Governor of Bengal 
(Time ; 12.30 p.m.; lasted about an hour) 

November 14, 1935 

Vi/as very pleased with the results and endorsed the impres- 
sion that I brought from Etigland. I told him of the difference 
in the atmosphere between the two countiies and said, “After 
all, it will not be Downing Street or White Hall which would 
matter but the man on the spot.” I asked his advice as to how 
i could cut tha ice at Delhi for creating better understanding. 
I was trying to explain Mr. Gandhi who, 1 thought, represented 
the best of India and who, in spite of the non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience movement, was, in my opinion, the 
best co-operator. And in thi> task, i was hampered because I 
myself was distru>ted He saw' the difficulty and said, "It would 
be the new Viceroy whose statesmanship and leadership would 
count,” but I said that in the matter of details, it would be the 
official who would count and that 1 should like them to be 
friendly and trustful. He advised me to put in touch with Gregg 
whom he liked and whom he would speak. I asked if 1 should 
develop someone in Clive Street. He replied, “Benthell.” He 
would speak to him. We discussed many other things. He was 
very cordial. He would always help. 
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Air Mail 
Private 


29 CiibSHAM Place, 
London, S.W. 1, 
November 26, 1935 


DbAR MR. BIRLA, 

Your letter ol the 15th November came safely to hand 
yesterday, and 1 send you this line by Air Mail to tell you that 
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I hope you have by now received my letter tew you dated the 
30th October. 

I think I ought in courtesy to have explained that the delay 
in answering your original letter of the 23rd September had 
been due to my having had an operation for the removal of 
tonsils— not a very serious matter, but rather an unpleasant one 
for those of ripe years. 

This country is settling dowft after the turmoil of the 
General Election, and the Government returns to his work with 
prestige much enhanced by the verdict of the polls. The interna- 
tional position is difficult and obscure, and no very reliable 
news ■ eems to be available as to the course of the compaign in 
Abyssinia. My guess is that Italy will be found leadv to dU- 
cuss some reasonable airangcment towards the eiid of the com- 
paigning season. I think it probable that the pressure upon 
Italy of the economic sanctions is proving more irksome to 
that country than was at fiist expected, and if the U.S A ccasc 
to export petrol to Italy, her difficulties will be most formidable 

1 shall always be glad to hear your news if at any time you 
care to communicate with me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Linlithgow 
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Birla Iloust, 
Nlw Delhi, 
November 26, 1935 

MYUIAR MAHADLVnilAI, 

Lord Linlithgow has wiitten to me a very nice letter Bapu 
will see it when he comes here. 

There has been a partial strike in the mill. The demands 
put forward are no cut in wages, no dismissal and one or two 
very minor things. 1 don't know what to say because those who 
have pu(,forward the den,ands evidently are not in touch with 
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the facts. There has been no cut in the wages nor there is any 
intention to do so. 1 am circulating a leaflet today explaining 
the position to the workers that if they don’t return to work, 
they will have to be paid off and new men will be recruited. I 
hope, however, that those who are absent will return to work. 
I can understand some discontent among the weavers because 
of the mills having worked only for 23|^days instead of 26 days 
in the month of October en account of holidays, those who 
were on piecework naturally proportionately got less but the 
spinners being on fixed wages were not affected. This fact is, I 
think, understood by all the intelligent workers and should be 
understood by.persons like Satyavati but the ‘leaders’ have no 
desire to understand the situation or to accept our assurance. 
However, 1 will try to manage the things as best as 1 can. 
Satyavati saw Lakshminivas and she was told that there was no 
cut. She had no reply but confessed that she may not be able 
to influence those who wanted strike. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadevbhai Desai, Esq. 
Wardha 
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Wardha, 
November 26, 1935 


MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

Yesterday Malkani had fixed it with Thakkar Bapa that he 
would work as assistant secretary. But this morning he came to 
me and told me : “It will not be possible for me to function as 
assistant secretary.’’ I have written to Thakkar Bapa about 
this. A copy of my letter to him is enclosed and it is not neces- 
sary to add anything now. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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November 28, 1935 

DEAR LORD LINLITHGOW, 

1 was very much relieved to receive Your Lordship’s letter 
dated the 30th October. I find now that I was unnecessarily 
worried about my letter which I feared liad miscarried. 

I very much appreciate what Your Lordship says. 1 agree 
that “great patience will be required, and the courage to stand 
undismayed against disappointment, if in the earlier stages of 
any endeavour good results do not immediately emerge”. I am 
applying this to the both sides but what 1 hope i% that mutual 
understanding may lead to the appreciation of mutual difficul- 
ties and once it is done, a common ground may be found to 
cope with them. I am keeping myself in touch with Sir John 
Anderson and also am likely to see the Governor of Bombay 
when he comes to Delhi. On the other hand, 1 am keepiftg my- 
self in fullest touch with Gandhiji and every one of these 
tjonversations is making me more hopeful of a position in which 
if nothing substantial is achieved, at least mutual apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties on either side may be realised. Of course, 
no concrete step is possible until the arrival of Your Lordship 
and 1 am looking forward to that time with the utmost confi- 
dence and hope. 

With kindest regards, 

I beg to remain. 
Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyumdas Birla 


The Rt. Hon’blb 
The Marquess of Linlithgow 
29 Chesham Place 
London S.W. 1 
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Wardha, 
November 28, 1935 

MY DEAR GHANSHVAMDASJI, 

Your letter of the 26th. Bapu had the following telegram 
from one Hanumat Sahai, Chaulpuri, Delhi: 

I 

BIRLA mill's LABOURBRS’ STRIKE SIX DAY'a. HEAVY WAGE CUTS. 
AUTHORiniS UNYIELDING. POLICE AND GOON DAS EMPLOYED. 
READ “NATIONAL CALL". PRAY INTERVIEWS. 

1 

Bapu dictated the following reply which has been wired to 
him: 

YOUR ILIEGRAM. INTERVENTION IMPROPIR WITHOUT tULI. 
KNOWLI DGE. t IRCUMSEANCES SUGGEST IMPARTIAL ARBITRATION 

sumrcT min’s riturn work and both parties acti-pting 

AWARD AS final BINDING. 

Gandhi 

1 have not seen the National Call, but I suppose it must be 
full of all kinds of rumours and utterances. You will of course 
accept arbitration, if it is genuinely offered. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 
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November 29, 1935 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBIIAI, 

Only one-third of the mill is working just now and that also 
for one shift. It could be said that only 15% mill is working. As 
it is not desirable to work partially, I may close the mill com- 
pletely in a day or two. There has been on behalf of the manage- 
ment tactlessness and mi< management. Every strike which has 
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no strong ground can be attributed to mismanagement. The 
workers came to see me yesterday and they admitted that there 
was no reduction in wages and that the strike was somewhat a 
surprise and that there were minor grievances which should 
have been rectified. I agreed with them but since they have 
struck the work, they are trying to make the best of it and have 
put forward a demand for increaj^e in the wages. 1 told them 
definitely that 1 was not going to consider anything of the kind. 
The mill was losing for the last 12 months and ycl we did not 
think of any reduction in the wages. That itself should satisfy 
them. They went back quite pleased and promised to talk to the 
other workers. I don’t know how far they will succeed but so 
far as 1 could sec, the workers are getting a little doubtful 
about their case. But for Satyavati and others they would come 
round immediately. The Secretary of the mill made a decla- 
ration refuting the charges as regards the wage reductioii and 
declared to put the case in the hands of Bapu or Malaviyaji. 
That challenge was accepted in the meeting by Satya\ati and 
dthers blit I understand that they are not keen that Bapu should 
take up this question. On the other hand, 1 am not quite pre- 
pared to deal with Satyavati. She is ^cry keen that her authority 
should be recognised and that seems to be the main trouble just 
now. This is just for Bapu’s information. 

I received your letter about Malkani. 

Yours sincerely. 

Ghanshyamdas 


Mahaofvrhai Pesai, Esq. 
C/o Mahatma Gandhiji 
Waroua 
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November 30, 1935 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBIIAr, 

I have closed down the mill since yesterday. It was a heavy 
task to keep the mill running partially. There was intimidation 
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and those who were working were not giving an efficient job. 
The mill has been losing for the last twelve months and by 
closing it down it would not make much difference. But the 
tragedy is that 3,000 men are idle. The labour’s representatives, 
that is, the worker^ of my mill who are elected representatives, 
saw me 2/3 days back, as I had written to you in my previous 
letter, and they went back quite satisfied but did not cut much 
ice because of the leaders. Last evening, I got a message through 
a friend that Satyavali would like to see me with the workers 
but I replied that I would not negotiate with her. I have also 
replied that the best course for her would be to send the workers 
to me and IcaVe them to me. They know me, 1 know them. They 
have liked me all along. Why should then they be alienated 
from me? After all, it is myself with whom they have to work. 
Satyavati would not lake that course. To excite is easy, to calm 
requires courage. 

I had expected that Bapu would just reply what he has done. 
I would be prepared to accept his arbitration if the leaders 
would be prepared to leave it to Bapu. But they would not 
leave the matters to him 

This strike has been a great tragedy. 1 would not say that 
there was no grievance, although it is a lie to say that wages are 
reduced. But a strike could not take place if it were managed 
properly. We had no real strike m this mill after 1928. Although 
in 1933 and 1934 Satyavati and others did their best, they could 
not get the worker^ to down the tools. Had Mandclia lived, 
there would be no strike because the grievances would be recti- 
fied. It all happened during the last six months. Had they 
approached me as they usually do when they have any complaint. 
It would have been settled. But Satyavati was searching for an 
occasion and so she got a fertile soil. And now rectifying the 
past mismanagement would not satisfy the workers as they arc 
under the influence of Satyavati. 1 personally think in a week’s 
time the worker^ may come to me and if left alone, I would be 
able to send them back quite pleased. In any case, as 1 said to 
Bapu at Wardha, he has always my standing power of attorney. 
Out of the three thousand workers, hardly two. hundred went to 
continue the strike but others would not work just now so long 
as there is intimidation. 

I will be leaving this place for Gwalior in a day or two 
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because now that I have closed down the mill nothing more 
has to be done until the workers see me If 1 go to them, they 
will misunderstand 

Youn smunly, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadevbhai DtSAi, Esq 
C'o Mahatma Gandhiji 
Wardha 
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Biki a Hoi sr 

Copy Niw Dmii 

E\prc'>s Tile^ram 9 40 p ra , DuembLi 1 1^35 

Mahmma Gandhi 
Wardha 

SATAAVAII AND OTlirRS Ml f MF INSISTING ON RI COGNITION RLPRF- 
SLNIATIVI CIIARACllR FHIIR COMMIITII AND NIGOTIMION UNION 
WIIIl IIIFM I INUND RLFUSING HUS COIIRSF I’K At SI BIRl A Mill 
COMMirril IN IMiTINCI SINCI ^28 OirittRS IltCIID IVl-RY 
YbAR IVIRYMIMUIRCONFRIBUIINGONI PIRCLNTOFWAGIS Mill 
( ONTRIBUTING IQUAL AMOl M FUND ADV NISTIRID h'> UNION 
C.OMM1TTII lORWlIFARI WORF S II PRl SIN. MU L UNION 01 IlCf Rs 
lORIIITFD CONFIDINCI NLW 1 LL( I ION C OUI D HI HFLD lO NIOO- 
IIAll WITH MI Bin UNFMRlORKOt.MSI NFW 'IFHORIFA WIIKH 
CAMl INK) I NISI 1 NCI ONI V DUl FO STRIKF W 1111 UN( I RTAIN 
lUlURL SATYVVATIANDIUR COIIIAOUFS SIFIFIDI 'lAN'NOBIlN 
IRRlSPONSIBll SO FAR Dl AI IMi WITH FI’ ' MAA (OMPIKAIl 
MAHIRS IN FUlURl PLIASI VMRI SOUR \DVICI 


Ghanshaamdas 
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Birla House, 

Copy New Delhi, 

December 2, 1935 

DEAR MR. HANUMAT SAHAI, 

With reference to our conversation last evening, after giving 
very careful consideration to your demand that I should recog- 
nise the representative character of your Committee and nego- 
tiate with it alone in connection with the strike, I have come to 
the conclusion that it would not be possible for me to adopt 
this course without doing grave injustice to the existing Birla 
Cotton Mill Union. 

This Union was established in 1928 and it has been function- 
ing since then. Every worker contributes 1% of his wages to the 
Union and it receives an equal amount from the mill supple- 
mented by a further grant to cover any deficit in a particular 
year. This fund is administered by the Union Committee and 
more than two thousand rupees are spent by it on welfare work 
every month. The officers of the Union are elected by the 
workers of each department and whenever there has been any 
misunderstanding or disruption between the mill and the 
workers in the past, this Union has been the instrument for the 
settlement of the issue involved. It is surprising that the workers 
if they had any grievance, should not have represented their case 
to the management through this Union. If the present officers 
of the Union have forfeited the confidence of their fellow 
workers, the latter arc at liberty to elect another executive but 
it would hardly be fair for me to ignore the existence of this 
Union which has been functioning with such usefulness for the 
last seven years and agree to deal with your Committee which 
came into existence only the other day to make the strike a 
success and about the future of which nothing can be said with 
certainty yet. 

I assured you and I write again to tell you that 1 am pre- 
pared to give you and your friends as well-wishers of labour, 
all facilities to examine the records and satisfy yourselves that 
neither has the management made nor docs it contemplate mak- 
ing any cuts in the rates of wages. The officers of the Birla Mill 
Trade Union who met me a few days ago, were assured on this 
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point and they seemed satisfied; and if the striker choose to 
send their representatives from amongst themselves, 1 shall be 
glad to discuss the matter and satisfy them too. 

To recognise a new ad h >c body like your Committee is to 
kill the existing Union which would, in my opinion, be the 
grossest injustice to the workers as well as to the mill. I fear 
therefore it would not be possible tor me to adopt this course. 
I repeat my assurance that short of such recognition, 1 am pre- 
pared to give you and your friends every facility to satisfy your- 
selves on the point of reduction in rates of wages. 

Yours truly, 
Ghansh^amdas Birla 


Mr. Hanumat Sahai 
Delhi 


Ilf 


Wardha, 
December 2, 1935 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I have gone through both of your letters. You might have 
received my telegram this morning. What 1 conveyed through it 
was that there would be no harm in seeing Satjavati, justice 
being your sole objective. But she must i ’vc the power of 
attorney to speak in behalf of the workers. It vsould be better if 
the matter is submitted to the arbitration of someone acceptable 
to both sides, I did not offer to function as one. How could I? 
Someone else wil' have to be chosen to do the job. Whi>c tack- 
ling this matter don’t lose patience. 


Blessings from 
Bapu 
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I reproduce the telegram sent by Bapu this morning: 

Ghanshyamdas Birla 
ALB irguERQUE Road 
New Delhi 

WITHOUT DIMINISHING INEIUENCr OR DAMAGING STATUS OF 
RECOGNISED UNION OI'HR LISTEN COMPLAINTS BY WHOMSOEVER 
MADl AND Rt DRESS LEGITIMATl PROVED viRIEVANCL PERSONS 
TIILMSII VtS NOT FMPLOYIIS SHOULD PROVE THllR AUTHORITY 
SPI AK rOR AGGRIl VFD WORKIRS. 11 THIS ADMCl DOl S NOT 
FIND 1 erto IN YOUR HEART IT IS Cl I \R 1 HAVE NOT GRVSPLD 
TRUE SITUATION. IN THAT I VINT YOU SHOULD AC F A( CORDINl. 
YOUR BEST JUDGMINT. 

Bapu 

A report appeared in The Hmdmtan described thal 

Satyasati IS the wife of a dismissed employee. Sat>a\ati cum- 
plained about this. Bapu has sent a reply attributing the rcporl 
to some reporter's curacdnc.s, and adding that Ghanshyamdas 
him->elf would not relish it. 

Yours siitcetely. 
Mahadev 


1J7 


December 3, 193f 

MY DI AR BAPU. 

I got your telegram. 

Satyavati has strong political prejudices which arc dcfinitelj 
iniluencing her attitude towards the strike. This is the rcasor 
why I am reluctant to deal with her. Maybe I am prejudiced. 1 
have done my best to shake it off, but somctfhing in me warm 
me against dealing with her. Exactly such a situation arose ii 
1928 when 1 was asked by Jawaharlaiji to deal with Lah 
Shankcrlal. I said I would rather deal with the former or his 
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father than with Shankcrlal. Jawaharlalji was insistent and so 
wc had to part company. This time it is Satyavati. Brijkrishna 
is very anxious about this situation. I told him that he may get 
himself interested and 1 will be prepared to negotiate with him 
or with Shivam or v»ith Krishna Nayar but not with Satyavati. 
She talks of Socialism of the virtue of spreading discontent and 
of the abolition of the present system and all that. I have made 
my position clear in my letter to HAnumat Sahai, a colleague of 
Satyavati. A copy of the letter is enclosed. 

I lake up this attitude: “Bring all the grievances, 1 will listen 
to them. 1 will satisfy you that there is no wage reduction but I 
can*t recognise your authority because it implies cnutual obliga- 
tions and I don't expect that you would fullil your part of the 
obligations. For this purpose, 1 can bind myself only to the 
labour or to the existing Union but not to your Committee.” 
She says she must have recognition first and until then she 
would not talk. The whole tussle, therefore, is about recognition 
so far as she is concerned and I have not been able to reconcile 
.myself to her position. 

Workers have been coming to me, some of them with hungry 
looks and I have been feeding them. I expect that they will come 
in larger number^ in a day or two to meet me. They complain 
of intimidation and when wc started giving them protection 
through our own employees, it became counter intimidation. So 
It had to be stopped. J understand many heads have been 
broken by the other side, making counter allegations. But when 
I listen to the workers, I feel that 75% of them are held up on 
account of intimidation. Police did not help u^. Mohammedan 
goondas residing in the locality arc against us, I am told, 
because there arc very few Mohammedans in the mill. And the 
Socialists have got a fine opportunity. So, I am feeling a bit 
helpless. 

Though there has been no wage cut yet due to engine trou- 
ble and more stoppages, the piece worker actually got less than 
what he got in the previous month and he sincerely believes 
that we have manipulated the rates. Besides this, there is some 
genuine grievance about treatment by the officers and this 
flared up the workers in the absence of proper handling. Now 
I have explained to Satyavati all these things and I also told 
the Union Officers who came to me, about all this, but the 
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result of all this could be seen by the workers only after they 
again work. Just now, the situation being tense, a number of 
influences arc working. So, I am watching the situation with 
some humiliation because you know how I feel this estrange- 
ment. I hope a few days more will ease the situation. 

Please tell me if I have erred in my policy. I have undoubte- 
dly annoyed Satyavati by my refusal to recognise her authority. 
But 1 felt that in going further 1 may create complications for 
future and probably more strike and daily discontent. After all 
it is the workers whom I have to please and I thought that un- 
less I deal direct with them, I would not be able to make them 
realise that I atn their best friend. 

You can rely on me to take actions which would not be 
against the interest of the workers and I hope this itself should 
be sufficient to guide me on the right path. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


PuJYA Mahatma Gandhi 
Wardha 
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December 5, 1935 

MY DEAR BAPU, 

Yesterday the workers saw me at last. When I refused to 
negotiate with Satyavati, there was a deadlock and Brijkrishna 
asked what could be the next step. I said 1 would be prepared 
to negotiate with him. He said the workers were afraid that if 
they negotiated with me, they might eventually be dismissed. 
They were assured on this point and so they came and discus- 
sed the things for three hours. I had written to you in my pre- 
vious letter that they sincerely believed, on acci^unt of reduction 
of wages due to engine stoppages, that there had been a cut. On 
talking I found that there was no such misunderstanding and 
that they knew the situation quite well. They admittccl that the 
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strike was wrong step and when they put forward their demand 
I found that their chief demand was that the 12% cut in the 
weaving section which took place in 1933 should be restored. 
They admitted that the strike was not planned but once they 
had the strike they decided to put forward this point. I sternly 
refused to restore this cut on the ground that the cut was made 
on account of depreciation and since then, the condition if any- 
thing had become worse. The other things were all minor 
suggestions which I readily accepted. They requested to renew 
bonus. I again said that the mill was losing and so could not 
pay any bonus but most likely 1 would pay them something 
out of my personal pocket. They are coming again. They arc 
thinking of forming another Union and asked my consent for 
this which I readily gave. 

I agree that the retcrcnce to Satyavali in The Hindustan 
Times as “dismissed employee’s wife” was utterly wrong. When 
1 met Satyavati I expressed my regret. 1 scolded the manage- 
ment of The Hindustan Times also for it but Parasnathji tells 
• that it was inserted without his knowledge. The staff got a little 
provocated because the procession led by Satyavati and others 
shouted provocative slogans against T/jc Hindustan Times and 
Parasnathji personally. They also gave the same treatment to 
the Arjun and the Tej. I, of course, did not escape. There was a 
regular terrorism and a number of heads were broken. Those 
strikers who wanted to come to me and talk were stopped by 
force and in one case a man’s face was besmeared with charcoal 
but I think this was all, in a way, natural in such an excitement 
and one should not take it very seriously. 

Krishna Nayar met me yesterday and I asked him also to 
take interest in the matter. He confessed that he talked in the 
matter. He confessed that he talked against me to you but I 
said this did not matter much. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


PujYA Mahatma Gandhi 
Wardha 
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Waruiia, 
December 5, 1935 

BHAI GHANSHYAMDAS, 

Your letter to Hanumat Sahai is quite in order. Neither he 
nor Satyavati can claim to represent the workers. Only when 
the workers themselves cleVt them as such can any of them 
rightfully claim that status. But those who observe anything 
must be given it. That was what I had meant in my last letter 
and 1 understand you are already doing it. 

I do hope ffie wor^t is over by now'. Your offer appears to 
be quite adequate. 

Bless ings from 
Bapu 
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December 8, 1935 

MY Dt.\R MAHADtVBHM, 

I hope there L nothing alarming about Hapu's health. 1 hope 
it has nothing to do with soyabeans. In his old age, Bapu should 
not make any new experiments about food. He knows what 
suits him and why should he not continue the diet that has been 
found to be suitable after long experiments? 1 know fruits, vege- 
tables, milk and dates have been found suitable in his case and 
I wish he would not substitute soyabeans for milk. 

I had settled up the things with the representatives of the 
workers four days ago but the mill has yet to run. First of all, 
there was disagreement among the worker^ about the settlement. 
Some of them said, “What is it that we have gained?” And of 
course, in a way they are correct because the strike brought 
gains to none. The minor grievances could have been settled even 
without strike. When one makes a Balance Shcijf of the period 
of the strike, an unpleasant truth is revealed that both the sides 
lost heavily without gain to anyone. So, for a few days there 
w'as this disagreement among the workers and now alljiough the 
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agreement has been accepted by the Trade UniAn, 1 am getting 
opinion from Delhi. The Trade Union is composed of workers 
and also outsiders. This Union is now dictating the mill the 
mode of management. I have told the Manager to religiously 
stick to the agreement and also be prepared to listen to any 
grievance that u brought forward, but have also added that 
if anybody thinks that we have transferred the management of 
the mill to the Trade Union, then'it should be made clear that 
we are not going to run the mill with such indiscipline. I ha\c 
told the Manager to talk to Satyasati and other-.. Brijkrishna 
was very helpful and 1 think Krishna Nayar also saw the things 
clcaily but they could not cut any ice with the workers. The 
new Trade Union seems to have fallen into the hands of what 
may be termed “undesirables”. The mill Manager is very much 
worried and I have told him that he should not be worried 
about anything. We should take correct attitude and it anybody 
wants to use compulsion we should be stiff and firm. So, 1 can- 
not say what i-. going to be the result of all this. The situation 
requires a little delicate handling. It has developed into an 
aftermath of Gandhi-Irwin Pact. I and Brijkrishna should be 
able to manage the things but the Trade Unionists having 
achieved a new position evidently will not listen to saner 
counsels. 1 will not worry you any more about the mill matters 
because even trying to acquaint Bapu with the facts would put 
some strain on him and I hate it. 1 will use my wits as best as 1 
can and Bapu can rely on me to be fair according to my light. 

Please keep me in touch about Bapu’s health. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ghanshyamdas 


MAHADtVBHAI DCSAI, ESQ. 
Wardha 
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Wardha, 
December 8, 1935 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Wc are all so deeply thankful that the strike was over. The 
beauty of this whole business is that Krishna Nair’s and 
Brijkrishna’s version of the' dispute tallies entirely with your 
version of it. That is bound to happen where none parties are 
acting on the square and have the welfare of the workers at 
heart. Krishna Nair gratefully mentions the graceful way in 
which you received the Labourer’s representatives and discussed 
everything. In view of all this, may it not be well that this storm 
did break out'? 

Bapu has had a fairly bad breakdown and he realises it him- 
self. The warning has come none too soon and 1 am thankful 
to say that Bapu has consented to abide by the doctor’s instruc- 
tions to the letter. We were wondering if the pain was not after 
all due to some awkward mechanical movement of the head, or 
to some kind of a sun stroke. But the heavy arrears of sleep 
that Bapu has been clearing ever since he has had the doctor’s 
advice make it clear that he badly needed the sleep and that 
rest is the only cure of this ailment. The pressure which was 210 
syst. at 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon was found to be 175 at 6 
after three hours’ complete rest and sleep. The pity is that though 
Bapu knows that rest is clearly indicated, he deliberately over- 
does himself and simply brushes aside the warnings of humble 
ones like us. 

Wc are hoping that a fortnight’s complete rest may be all 
that is needed to enable him to undertake the programme in front 
of him on the days between 27th and 31st December and the 
tour in Gujarat. But if he does not feel fit by the 25th December 
I shall have to warn the International Fellowship people 
and shall have to consult the doctors about the advisability of 
cancelling the Gujarat programme. The Charkha Sangh meeting 
which is fixed for the 12th will not be postponed, but Bapu will 
not attend it. ^ 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta who was called as soon as the instrument 
registered an abnormally high pressure has just arrived and is 
examining Bapu as I am writing- this. Bapu has had ijlo pain 
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today, so far, and it is quite likely that the insttiunent will show 
a more reassuring record. No, it does not. It is 180 and 100 
which is bad enough. I shall keep you regularly posted. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 


Sjt. G. D. Birla 
Albuquerque Road 
New DrLHi 
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December 9, 1935 

MY DFAR MAHADI \ UHAI, 

I should have written yesterday one thing more about my 
mill's affair>. Since 1 wrote to Bapu last about Satyavati, 1 have 
been making independent enquiries about her and J must con- 
fess that I was unduly prejudiced against her. She is impulsive — 
and 1 am no le^s — and has got a lot of nonsensical views but I 
heard and found it myself whenever I talked to her that except 
in respect of certain “ideologies” with which she is too much 
obsessed, she was amenable to reason and argument. I am told 
that in advising labour, she took up a reasonable attitude. 1 feel 
that I did not do her full justice in expressing my views to Bapu 
about her which 1 did in one of my letters. Probably, I will 
speak to her one of these days. Maybe that same may be said 
about Farid-ul-haq although he without any reason or rhyme 
attacked me from public platform last year. The only reason I 
was told was that The Hindustan Times was supporting Asaf Ali. 

Another revelation which I made was that all these leaders 
including Brijkrislina were founding in strength. Whatevei was 
settled with me, they had not the courage to say publicly. And 
while 1 did not make any statement becau.se it was decided that 
Brijkrishna would do this, on account of his fear from certain 
quarters he held up the statement for four days which caused me 
a lot of cmbarra''sment. They all confessed in private conversa- 
tion that the strikes were mixed up with undesirables, that there 
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was no disciplini and that they were unreasonable, and yet the 
statement by Brijkrishna was withheld for four days. This re- 
mark, I think, could be applied to 90% of our public leaders. 
They don’t know 1o say ‘no’. If I may say, had not the leaders 
made exciting speeches from platforms and told them publicly 
what they said in private, the strike would have been averted 
and thus the labour would not lose what it has lost. This, 
however, is the criticism of our public leaders. Brijkrishna, 
Krishna and Shivam were all helpful probably btcause we all 
belong to Bapu’s camp. 

I understand from today’s papers that Bapu has been asked 
to live on fruit dnd milk diet. I feel that this trouble was due to 
soyabeans. After all, at this age for Bapu in digest dal whether 
it is soyabeans or moongbeans, is an impossible task. 1 hope he 
is improving. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ghanshyamdas 


MAlIAnEVBIIM, Esqr. 

Wardha 
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WaRDHACiANJ, 
December 9, 1935 

Ghanshyamdasji 
Birla flousK 
Nlw Di nu 

BAPU PRACTICALLY ALL RIGHT. LUNGS CLTAR NO COUGH. NO CAUSF 
GOING BOMBAY. WRITING. 


SUSHILA 
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December 10. 1935 

MY DhAR MAIIAIJEVBHAI, 

Although the Press is giving reassuring news about Bapu's 
health. 1 am rather worried. This illness is a serious vsarning 
from nature. He is old is a fact which I doubt whether he has 
fully realised. He wants rest, physical and mental. And even good 
things like sun-bath are bad beyond a limit. After a prolonged 
experience he knows what suits him and he should stick to that. 
For others, experiments arc being made by specialists and \se 
would be content with it. I know soyabean is a feood thing for 
tho^e who can digest it. But not so for Bapu. His stomach is 
good enough only for dales, milk and Iriiits and for God'., 
sake let him stick to these things. I tried to get Devdas today 
on the phone but could not get him. I am again sending him a 
wire to talk to me tomorrow morning. 

The strike is over but I am not yet free from worries. To 
some extent, the discipline has been disturbed. False hopes ha\c 
been raised which are impossible to be fullillcd but I will try 
to manage the situation as bt st 1 can. 1 would vcr> much like a 
man. like Krishna Nayar t.i take personal interest in my 
workers. Because then he would know what it is to manage a 
mill. 1 am going to speak to him. However. I need not worry 
my'sclf or yourself any more ab.-ut the matter but I should like 
to tell you a lot of things about my experience in the strike 
when you come to Delhi It was not a pleasant experience. 
Even the best Iricnds thought they tould tesich me how to 
manage a cotton mill. 

Please keep me well informed about Bapu's health. I had 
once suggested not seriously that Bapu should stop his ctirrcs- 
pondci ce entirely. I realised that it would be an impossibility 
But can’t Bapu put some rcsliiclion on the correspondence? 
Suppose he decides not to gixe more than two hours a day to 
correnspondence. Similarly he may fix up a maximum time for 
interviews. This may give him more sleep and more leisure. He 
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must be made lo realise that he is an old man and wants more 
leisure and rest. 

Yottrs sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadbvbhai Desai, Esq. 
Wardha 
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Wardha, 
December 13, 1935 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I had your telegram. I sent reply at once which must have 
considerably relieved you. 1 enclose the latest bulletin. 

The problem is how to give Bapu rest. Place is of no conse- 
quence. Delhi or Maganwadi or Bombay could be equally bad 
or good. If he agrees to take rest any place would be good for 
him. He has mastered many a difli;ult art. but certainly not the 
art of combining work with rest wisely. Could not friends like 
you whom he listens make him do one of the two things? — 

( 1 ) That he takes a day’s complete rest (over and above 
the silent Monday which is a fraud so far as rest goes) 
during the week — rest undisturbed by any correspondence, 
however urgent, or interview however pressing. In fact, he 
shoulil be persuaded to leave his place of work for some 
place of quiet rest (as, e.g., the Viesroy goes to Marhobra or 
the Prime Minister goes to Chequers ! !). 

(2) That he takes one month’s quiet rest (of the kind des- 
cribed in the para above) during the year. 

1 do not know why this should be impossible. I, I know, 
cannot do it, but three friends like you (Vallabhbhai, Jamnalal- 
ji and you combined) could do it. If he takes vows of all kinds, 
why not a most necessary vow of rest, which alone can ensure 
good, solid, concentrated work? Don’t you agree? 
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Yes, I understand all that you say about the strike And 
yet, you go into raptures over Satyavati and Farid' (pardon me 
but that’s one of your weaknesses) However we shall hear all 
about It from you in Delhi Let me tell you that I have placed 
none of your letter before him, during last week You do not 
mind It I hope 

Yows suicereiy, 
Mahadev 
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Report about Bapu's Health 

December 13, 1935 

. lam thrnktul to be able to leport that Bapu’s condition 
this m irning after a good night and a restlul day yesterday 
shows distinct impro\em«.nt The blood pressure has tome 
down to what is more or less his normal, the pulse is stronger 
and the general appearance beltei than i1 has so far been As 
soon as he found that high pressure was persisting he cut out 
milk and vegetable from his diet (soyabeans had gone long 
before) and confined himself to fiuit, honey and cane juice 
Pure glucose was added on to this on the advice of Dr Jivraj 
Mehta This however i> a low diet and laturally confines him 
to bed But he refuses to fret ind is taking this breakdown as 
Nature’s gentle warning to go slow 

He may try a little mild tomorrow if the pressure remains 
as today Thcie is, however, no doubt that he will require at 
least a month’s quiet and rest to restore him to normal health 
There is no truth in the report that Bap i is being persuaded 
to go to Bombay for change and rest Shifting to the Ashram 
about two miles from here was contemplated but even that is 
now not considered necessary as progress during the last two 
days has been satisfactory A small tent has been put up on the 
roof and Bapu spends the whole day and night under the tent 
in pel feet quietness. 


Mahadev Desai 
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Copy December 13, 1935 

Mahadevbhai 

Care Mahatma Gandhi 

Wardha 

MUCH ANXIOUS BAPU’S HTAl TH. STRONGLY SUOGFST IF FIT FOR 
JOURNEY STAYING DITIH Will, GUARANTEE COMPLETE REST. 
Cl IMAir WONljirRTUL. PLEASE WIRE DAILY REPORT. 

Birla 
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Wardha, 

December 13, l‘\35 

Birla 

Birla House. Ai uuqufroui Road 
New Dniii 

PRISSURE APPRICIAHIY lOWlR. BAPU VI RV ML'CH BETIFR. 
ABSOLl.'TEI Y NO ANXILTY. 

Mahadfv 
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December 19, 1935 

DEAR MR. PINNELL, 

1 beg to draw the attention of His Excclleiicy to paragraphs 
9 and 27 on pages 5 and 10 respectively of the 1st part of the 
Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1933-34. Both these 
paragraphs deal with the activities of the Harijans since the 
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Saogh, a body working for the uplift of the Harijans since the 
historic fast of Mr. Gandhi; of which 1 happen to be president. 

I feel that gross injustice has been done to the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh in the paragraphs in question. This Sangh is a purely 
humanitarian body having nothing to do with politics. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was never authorised to collect funds for the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, nor to my knoY^ledge did he ever make 
an attempt to do so. I do not agree with Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
political views, but I cannot convince myself of his collecting 
money under the guise of Harijan work. He is not irresponsible 
and dishonest. I fear the Government has been misinformed 
with the object of discrediting the Harijan Sevak Sangh. His 
E'ccellency knows me personally and 1 am sure that he would 
believe me when I say tha< our Sangh is a purely non-political 
body, devoted entirely to the cause of the depressed classes and 
iX'y such should have deserved better treatment in the Report 
under question. In paragraph 27, it is said that ‘"Mr. Gandhi’s 
visit to Calcutta marks the end of the Harijan campaign of 
which little has been heard since.” The accounts of the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh arc regularly audited by Registered Accountants 
and the report and audited accounts are published every year. 
The reports arc given great prominence in the Press and it is 
deplorable that the author of the report should have been so 
ignorant of the activities of the Sangh. 

While I am sending by separa • post the last reports of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh to the Chief Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, I may briefly state that in the year 1933-34 and 1934-35 
.we have spent about Rs. 3,37,000 per year Dt Rs. 6,74,000 fer 
the two years. Of this total Rs. 4,36,831 has been spent on 
education, Rs. 18,809 on sanitation and water supply. Over 500 
College and High School monthly scholarships have been given 
each year, 909 primary schools have been maintained and 75 
free hostels established. In Bengal wc hr.e spent about Rs. 
41,000 during the last 12 months. The accounts are open to 
scrutiny and I would welcome any Government representative 
doubting our bona-fides to satisfy himself on these points by 
scrutinizing our accounts. 

As a gross injustice has been done to the Sangh, I as its 
president, write this to draw the attention of His Excellency 
and seek justfcc. 
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Since I was asked by the Sangh to write on this matter, I 
find that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himself has issued a statement 
on the subject. Someone has badly blundered in this matter. A 
mistake is a mistake and it is always desirable to admit it. I 
have no doubt the prestige of the Government of Bengal will 
be enhanced immensely by their recognising the same. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


L.G. PiNNELL, Esq. 

M.C., i.e.s. 

Private Secretary to 

His Excei.i ency the Governor of Bengal 

Calcutta 
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Copy 

December 21, 1935 

DEAR lord LINLITHGOW, 

Thanks for your letter of the 26lh November. 

I hope you are better now. I myself had to go through a 
tonsil operation and it was anything but a pleasant experience. 
I am glad Your Lordship has got the tonsil removed. Delhi is 
not a very good place for those who sufier from them. 

I dare say you are keeping yourself well informed about the 
Indian affairs. If you so desire, I may send you Press cuttings 
from time to time. 

The communal question is getting woise from day to day 
without any sign of improvement. For the situation to calm 
down, the Hindus in Mohammedan provinces, and vice versa 
have to realise that the majority rule must prevail. Peace will come 
only when that is realised, through conviction c r compulsion. 
The sooner they realise or are made to realise this, the better for 
all. Being a Hindu myself, I add with some hesitation that there 
is a general impression throughout the country that the British 
in India as well as abroad will always stand by the Mohammedans 
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however unreasonable their actions or attitude may be. At 
Karachi and at Lahore this impression has received a shock, 
but it is there all the same. I am not a communalist but in spite 
of my best efforts I myself have not succeeded in shaking off the 
feeling. Maybe I too am a victim of the atmosphere. In any 
case, it is clear Your Lordship will have a strenuous time in 
India. 1 am not a pessimist. Once we start facing difficulties I 
believe remedies would be found. ' 

I was sorry to read of Sir Samuel Hoare’s resignation. 
Evidently the situation is getting more complicated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshi^mdas Birla 


Tiic Rr. lIoN’BLr Lord Linlithgow 
29 ClIFSIIAM Pi ACE 
London S.W. 1 
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December 21, 1935 

DEAR LORD LOTHIAN, 

The enclosed cutting will interest you 1 was rather perturbed 
at this, because publicity are such delicate matters as sometimes 
tend to defeat the object. 1 made investigations and found that 
the Pressman had seen a certain letter written by some big man 
in England to another big man in India. The Pressman would not 
disclose the name but evidently he got access to the Government 
of India files. 1 am writing this just for your information. 

Your speech in the House of Lords was marvellous but the 
situation seems to^havc grown more complicated. I am sorry 
for Sir Samuel Hoare. I hope it will only mean an interruption 
in his public career. 

Do you tjiink the European situation is likely to cause in 
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India any anxiety? God forbid that England should get involved 
in any war. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


The Rt. Hon’ble 
The Marquess of Lothian 
Saymour House 
17 Waterloo Place 
London S.W. 1 
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D. O. 3894 
Government Housi, 
CaICX'TTA, 
December 23, 1935 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

With reference to your letter of the 19lh instant, which has 
bean placed before Hi> Excellency, I am desired to say that the 
matter has already received his very careful consideration in 
connection with the disclaimer issued in England by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. As regards the Harijan Sevak Sangh I am 
to make it clear that the statement in the Administration Report 
was not in any way intended as a reflection on the activities of 
that body or on the Harijan Movement itself, but was concern- 
ed only w'ith the possibilities of that movement being exploited 
for subversive purpose. If you study the speech of Pandit Nehru, 
delivered at the Albert Hall on the 18th January, 1934, you will 
see that he has emphasised his point of view that the conflict with 
the Government would become inevitable, if Harijan movement 
was started with great force. You will perhajiis agree that it was 
not unreasonable to interpret that speech as meaning that the 
Pandit himself regarded the movement from his point of view 
as one possessing real potentialities as a factor ,in furthering 
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the revolutionary policy which his speech was devoted to advo- 
cating. His Excellency fully accepts what you say regarding the 
activities of the Harijan Sevak Sangh for which you are respon- 
sible and it is perhaps hardly necessary to assure you that the 
movement for improving the condition of the depressed classes 
is one with which, in itself, Government have every sympathy. 

Yours sincerely, 
L.G. Pinncll 

G. D. Birla, Esq. 
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December 23, 1935 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Please keep me in touch with Bapu’s health. 

I met Sir James Grigg at my house and Sir Henry Craik at 
his house. Evidently they have not been kept in touch with what 
I was doing in London. 

Mr. Vmayak Mehta, I.C.S., Revenue Member, Kashmir 
State, who is staying with me, was telling me that on account of 
lixing of minimum wage by the A. I.S. A. the Kashmir cloth is 
finding it difficult to compete with Lalimli and Dhariwal. He 
said Gaiidhiji had made a great mistake in fixing this minimum 
wage for khadi as this will rum the entire khadi trade of 
Kashmir. There seentj to be a lot in what he says. He was 
bitterly complaining about the Congress attitude towards 
Hindus. 

Yours sincerely, 
Glunshyamdas 


Mahadevdiiai Di sai. Esq. 
C/o Mahatma Gandhiji 

Waiioha 
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December 25, 1935 


MY DLAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Local Congressmen approached me for subscription towards 
the Jubilee celebrations but I have not paid them anything. I had 
no enthusiasm to pay to men with whom I do not agree. 1 have 
therefore decided to put 1,00Q rupees at the disposal of Bapu. 
He may make any good use of the money, for Delhi preferably. 
There is the Harijan Sevak Sangh, Krishna Nayar’s work and 
Dr. Sukhdeo's village work. Please don't trouble Bapu about all 
these details. Thjls is just for your information. 

Yours since! el y, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Maiiaui VBiiAi Desai, Esq. 
C/o Maieatma Gandhiji 
Wardha 
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December 29, 1935 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

The enclosure is a copy of the correspondence that passed 
between me and the Governor of Bengal on the question of the 
Administration Report wliich referred to the Harijan movement. 
Bapu knows the subject-matter. The Secretary’s letter, though 
very cordial, has evaded the issue. Evidently it has been realised 
by the Governor that a blunder has been experiencing difficulty 
in retracing the step. I have not will to take up the question 
with him in personal conversation. From the point of view 
purely of the Harijan Sevak Sangh the letter is not unsatis- 
factory but amends have to be made publicly In fairness to 
Jawaharlaiji. I hope they may do something. I am writing at 
letter to the Secretary of formel thanks and suggesting that 
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amends be made. If Bapu can bear the strain, please just acqu- 
aint him with the contents of the correspondence. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadevbhai Desai, Esq. 
Wardha 



Letters without Date 
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Dr. Sushila Nayar 

Sevagram 

Wardha 

HAVE reached HERE. PLEASE WIRE BAPU'S H.'ALTH. HOPE HIS 
LUNGS CLEAR. H ADVISABLE HE SHOULD GO TO MILDER CLIMATE 
LIKE BOMBAY. ALSO EOR MEDIC AL TREATMENT . IMPRESS NECESSITY 
TAKING MORE El ILNIIIK TRf ATMINT. 

Ghanshyamdas 
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Note about Reforms 

{Viik Speeches o' All Parties) 

Englishmen in England generally believe that great powers 
have been transferred to Indians under the new scheme. 

(1) 1 have met personally many of them and found that the 
feeling is sincere. 

(2) The Bill, on the other hand, shows that every bit of 
conceivable power has been reserved for Governor-General and 
Governor. Explain by Chapter and ver'ic. 

(3) Is it possible to reconcile these two positions? 

It is quite possible that Indians aie looking only on the 
safeguards, whereas Englishmen are looking to the future work- 
ing of the reforms. Englishmen probably are looking to the 
safeguards only as a sort of Insurance against risk, but it is 
better that we analyic the situation in greater detail. 

(4) What should be the criterion on sell%ov ernment? Let 
me put down the following points as criteria of any respon- 
sible Government; 
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(a) That we should be able to foster, pronjote and protect 
Industries, Shipping, Banking and Insurance. Protect 
theta against foreign competition — English as well as 
others. 

(b) That wc should be able to use credit and currency in 
the best national interest. If we cannot, will our handi- 
caps be anything different from the handicaps of the 
other Government in Uic world, say, for instance, 
England and France, where the issue banks have refused 
to help the Government? How far can constitution of 
Reserve Bank help us? 

(c) That we should be able to run RajI ways in national 
interests, Indianize the services, give contracts and 
purchase stores to and from Indians. 

(d) That we should have control on Military. How shall 
wc be able to achieve full control and how shall we be 
able to Indianize military and when? The same remarks 
apply to our Navy and Air Force. Could we make 
necessary retrenchment for the present extravagance of 
our administration? 

(e) We should have power to lay down a recovery pro- 
gramme, a', they are doing in every country Just now, 
with a view to even distribution of wealth, better 
arrangement for sanitation, physical culture, education 
etc., and with that view .‘hall wc be able to re-adjust 
taxes assuring fan distribution of w ealth by rc-adjust- 
ment of taxes? Shall we be able to give licence for arms 
more freely than we can do it present? 

(f) That we should have control over our servants, but I 
think they arc very good points to test the efficacy of 
the new reforms and wc shall take the things on and 
show what handicaps arc imposed in the Bill, how we 
are to overcome them and whethci eventually wc shall 
succeed, and if so how. 

In analy.'.ing the position it should not be forgotten that we 
will not possess actual powers and yet we may be able to wield 
them through our influence. The English Mind u a constitutio- 
nal mind. Safeguards there have to be, and there are, even in 
the English constitution. The only difference is that here is a 
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National Goverpmcnt whereas ours will be in the true sense. 
But, when the question arises, who is to wield the safeguards — 
if we do want safeguards, in any case? All these things have to 
be carefully analysed and considered. 

Another question which has to be considered is how far the 
second chambers will defy the popular clement. Is it possible 
that the Government would not be of the Congress but of the 
moderates since a Miniiter nan be selected also from the 
second Chamber? Analyse the voting strength of the Congress 
and see only the province Congress is likely to come in majo- 
rity. Also analyse the working of the Calcutta Corporation, 
which is worked jntirely by popular elements. What are the 
safeguards? How have they been used? Have they been justi- 
fied? Would there have been a chaos if there had been no 
safeguards? 


138 

Some Points about the Political Situation in India 

The Irwin-Gandhi Pact was great step towards binding India 
and Great Britain together. This created a precedent. It struck at 
the roots of the method of securing political advance by means 
of disorder, and substituted the method of mutual discussion 
and confidence. Its implications, however, were realised by few 
except the two authors. Hardly had the ink dried on the paper 
before both left the country; had they remained in India, the 
pact would have lived. Both the rank and file of Congress and 
Government circles misunderstood this pact from the beginning. 
Congressmen knew how to fight, but not how to compromise. 
Oificial circles never concealed their dislike of the ‘agitator’ — 
discussion with him amounted to lowering of prestige. The Pact, 
therefore, created disaffection amongst both on different grounds, 
and was given a burial by both at the first opportunity. 

Then followed the second struggle and Ordinance rule. Con- 
gress was suppressed. A reaction against Gandhism followed. 
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This, unadultbrated, stands for non-violence, Iruthfulness and 
conversion of the heart of Englishmen brought about by self- 
suffering. Hatred is supposed to have no place, though there was 
in fact plenty of it; for. Gandhism was never adopted, in its pure 
form, by the civil resisters. The radicals exploited it but had 
no faith in it. Their object was political freedom; the means 
was immaterial. ‘Defeat’ of the Congress thus created a new 
force with a different creed. ' 

After the 'Fast Unto Death’ and the Untouchability crusade, 
the situation crystallised. The radicals (doubting the efficacy of 
Gandhism) drifted towards the left, while another important 
section of opinion began to doubt the wisdom of boycotting the 
Legislatures. At this stage, Gandhiji realised that “Parliamentary 
mentality had come to stay”; also that violence had crept into 
Congress ranks under the guise of non-violence. He therefore 
withdrew civil resistance and set himself to the task ^of the re- 
form of Congress by concentrating on the eradication of social, 
religious and economic evils in connection with Harijan and 
village work. Gandhiji has always believed that swaraj would 
come from within — not from without. Realising that his views 
could be imposed, but might not be assimilated, Gandhiji, 
rather than to enforce his views, retired from active membership 
of the Congress. 

The dissolution of the Assembly gave the “Parliamentary 
mentality” group a fresh itr.petus. The radical clement disproved 
of the move believing that it would divert mass attention from 
the programme. But they could not resist. Elections took place 
and Congress were returned in large numbers to the Assembly. 
The spirit and speeches of Mr. Desai ‘The Congress Leader in 
the Assembly’ were appreciated by the Home Member — but the 
human touch’ never came. The Government lost a good opportu- 
nity when it failed to recognise the unconscious attraction towards 
personal contact and mutual understanding. By the end of the 
session, the speeches of the opposition became more and more 
irresponsible. The failure of Congress M.L.A.s to sign the 
Viceroy’s visiting book caused personal annoyance to His Ex- 
cellency. The gulf widened; the radical element gathered strength. 
When the Congress Working Committee met at Jubbalpore 
recently this section (the Congress Socialist Party) openly revol- 
ted against the Parliamentarians when the work of the Assembly 
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was under review . Many radical resolutions were presented and 
a nominal victory secured; the situation was saved only by the 
tact and wisdom of the right wing— particularly of Mr. Rajago- 
palachari. The right wing Congressmen are thus fighting against 
two forces — the Government and the Socialists. The latter are 
making a direct attack by discrediting the leaders for basing 
“achieved nothing”. The Government is helping indirectly the 
Social! >ts by ignoring the right wing; between the two the right 
wing i> being crushed. The result may be either the retirement 
of the right wingers, leaving the field free to the Socialists, or 
adoption of some extreme programme in respect of reforms in 
order to carry public opinion. This is the effect of the present 
atmosphere on the right wing of Congress. The elfcct on the 
Moslems of the present atmosphere is that they are led into a 
belief that their worst actions will be condoned. Recently a re- 
solution was passed at a public meeting in Multan that a certain 
Hindu should die because he criticised the Prophet. The police 
immediately came to hear of it, but the Hindu was murdered 
before he could be saved; a dangerous situation likely to have 
far-reaching results When the government takes drastic action 
as was taken in Karachi, there is serious reaction. 

The Civil Service is also affected by the atmosphere. The 
attitude of mind that regards every popular movement with 
suspicion and opposition may result in grave trouble in the 
future. Constructive work in such an atmosphere becomes im- 
possible: the Government is busy maintaining law and order — 
the people with resisting the Government. 

And finally, the recent decision of the Government to dis- 
allow trusted Indian Leaders to visit Quetta has caused the 
deepest sentiment all over India and added a new factoi to the 
already tense situation. 

In this atmosphere the new constitution for India will be 
launched — with no personal contact, no mutual trust. 

In England genuine sympathy and goodwill exists towards 
India. It is sincerely believed that the constitution is a real ad- 
vance: that it will give great powers to Indians and ultimately 
lead India towards her goal. This sincerity is realised in England; 
India is unaware of it. There the proposals are looked upon as 
a retrograde step, for no Indian believes that any partnership 
could exist unless accompanied by mutual trust, friendliness and 
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per’»onal contact. Indians are reading the Bill and interpreting it 
literally, sec, for example, the tremendous powers reserved to 
the Viceroy and Governors. Only in a friendly atmospliere could 
they accept the explanation that every constitution contains 
some provision for a corrective authority. 

If the new constitution is to work srccessfully to the advan- 
tage of both countriea, it ia imperative that something be done 
immediately to change the existing atmosphere A new spirit 
must be created; the spirit that dominated the Irvvin-Gandhi 
Pact must be restored. 

Sfii^ible Indian men and women realise their need of Brili,h 
help, they want British Iriendship. The question tlTcrefore is how 
to secure thi>, bearing in mind the Government's position and 
prestige on the one hand, and the position and selt-respect oi 
Indian people on the other 

With this MCvv, I venture to make the fi)Ilovving suggestions 

1. Establishment of personal contact should be the first 
stop With a view to developing it and get some mutual 
understanding. To avoid enibairassment and unneces- 
sary speculations the meeting should take place infor- 
inahy and on a non-political issue 

2 This contact should be developed An effort should be 
made to get mutual understanding It it is thought that 
success ma> not be c hicved at Delhi, then a man like 
Sir John Anderson should tackle the questions 

3. It the finishing touch is to be g /en by the next Viceroy 
then the giound should be prep red in between the Mme 
so that the gulf may not widen meanwhile. 

4 As the bc'.t atmosphere is to be found in England, is 
it possible to get Mr. Gandhi on some other mission to 
England'^ He was invited in 1929,1 think, either by 
some Church people oi by som T^J^|\cI^Jty. 

5. Is It possible for the Secretary ot Slate or the next 
Viceroy to go to India next winter as the head of some 
ol the Commissions likely to go there? 

6. Over and above, is it possible to exchange views through 
a third person with a view to making suitable declara- 
tions from both sides'^ In that case, personal contact 
would follow after the declarations are made. 
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Birla House, 
Lalghat, 
Benares 

MY dear MAHADEVBHAI. 

I hope Bapu has seen a copy of the letter written by Thakkar 
Bapa to Rajaji regarding conversation and breaking of Hindu 
shrine and transforming it into a Roman Catholic Church. I 
need not make any comment because I fear it is impossible to 
write with restrained feeling on this matter. 1 do not know if 
there is any law under which we could prosecute the Missionary 
concerned for breaking the Hindu temple. A Hindu temple 
belongs to Hindus and if the villagers have become Christians, 
I do not know whether they would still retain any right in that 
temple even though it may have been built by them. If it was 
illegal on the part of the missionary concerned, then 1 do not 
sec any reason why he should not be prosecuted. I am sure 
that the Christians themselves would feel ashamed of the Padre. 
In any case, something has to be done to protect Hinduism against 
such attacks on the part of the irresponsible Christians, If the 
matter is not taken up with proper zeal, wc would be simply 
encouraging repetition of such things which is not also in the 
interests of the Christians themselves. I hope Bapu would 
take up the question in the Harijan. Once the public knows 
the things, it would create a sensation and Hindus I fear will 
feel great provocation. But it could not be helped. The thing 
itself is un-Christian and I hope Bapu would tackle the matter 
as he thinks best. 

Herewith copy of a letter from Sir George Schuster. The 
letter is really nice and sincere. If I get his letter addressed to 
Bapu, I will send the same to him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


End. 1 

Maiiadevbhai Desai, Esq. 
Wardha 






Wardha, 
January 1, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I owe you a number of letters, but you will kindly bear with 
me. My hands are overfull and Bapu’s breakdown has made 
them fuller than ever. 

I note your action about the jubilee donation. It is just like 
you. You will discuss it with Bapu in Delhi. 

What you say about Vinayak Mehta, I can understand as I 
know his views. But there is no force in what he says either 
about the khadi position or the Congress attitude towards 
Hindus. If the minimum wage is to succeed the khadi trade 
will have to suffer a partial setback in the earlier stages. The 
Congress attitude you know better than I can explain. His 
attitude is very nearly similar to the Mahasabha attitude. 

I have not at all liked the contents of your letter, of the 
29th. Bapu has a good deal to say about them, but it is hardly 
possible or necessary to say it today. More about it when 
we meet. 

We leave on the 3rd for Ahmcdabad and are there until the 
26th. We return here on the 28th and come to Delhi in February. 
I do not know why Bapu must return here for a couple of days, 
but there is no moving him fr, a a decision once he has taken 
it. His blood pressure is still the same — there is just a slight 
drop in the .systolic pressure— and thr doctor thinks he must 
have more rest. It is likely that it will talc a long time before it 
gets back to normal. 1 for my part am sparing no pains to 
lessen his work, but what can be my contribution after all? There 
are things which he alone can do and must do to fulfil the law 
of his being. It is no use trying to save him from it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 
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Copy January 6, 1936 

Maiiadevbhai 
Care Mahatmaji 
Wardha 

HOW IS BAPU? 


Ghanshyamdas 
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Wardha. 

January 7, 1936 

Seth Ghanshyamdas Birla 
P lLANI 

PRESSURE CONTINTJES AlARMINGEY HIGH IN SPIT! UNDISTURBED 
REST. 


Mahadiv 
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January 8, 1935 

Mahadlybiui 

Wardha 

PLEASE KEEP ML INEORMFD. AM NOT COMING TO, DISTURB BUT WIRE 
IE REQUIRED. 


Ghanshyamdas 
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January 12, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I came here only yesterday from Pilani and though I had 
wired Jamnalalji to talk to me on phone 1 did not get him. This 
probably means that he did not get my telegram in time. 

1 am very much relieved that Bapu is again on the path of 
recovery. To tell you frankly, I had serious anxiety about his 
health and although he is showing signs of improvement, I am 
not yet fully reassured. We will all thank God if jje comes out 
of this crisis without any harm to his health. I also hope that 
once he is fully recovered, he will pay more attention to the 
question of rest. 

In your last letter, you said that you did not like the contents 
of my letter by which probably you meant not my letter'to the 
Governor but his reply to me. I had no doubt in my mind that 
the Governor being an honest man he would make amends and 
as you have seen, he has already done so 1 hope now you agree 
with me. 

Please keep me well informed about Bapu’s health. I am 
not coming to Wardha because this would not in any way help 
Bapu’s health. But I should very much like to be near him and 
so I hope you will keep me well informed about his recovery. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Mahadevbhai Desai, Esq. 

Wardha 
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Birla House, 
New Delhi, 
January 13, 1936 


YOUR EXCELLENCY, 

I was in my village in the interior of Rajputana when the 
statement, about the reference to Jawaharlal in the Administra- 
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tion Report, appeared in the Press and on returning to Delhi, 

I take the earliest opportunity to congratulate Your Excellency 
on the step taken. 

Unfortunately, I have noticed a tendency in official circles 
to obstinately refuse admission of a mistake once it is com- 
mitted and as such an admission, in their opinion, may 
lower the prestige of the Government. On the other hand, I 
noted a deep rooted impression among Indians that one should 
not expect fair play and justice from the Government once it 
has set its feet on the wrong track. In my opinion, such a 
position has definetly weakened the prestige of the Government 
in the past, a fact rarely realised. Your Excellency therefore 
in taking this step has acted boldly and without the slightest 
doubt has immensely enhanced the prestige of the Government. 
My contention is amply proved by the contents of the Indian 
owned Press. 

Such actions though trivial in relation to wider politics in 
their aggregate go a great deal to pave the way for better 
understanding which is so essential just now. During the last 
few years, I have not come acro.ss many instances where the 
Government have acted courageously in such case and there- 
fore I could not resist an inclination to write. 

With kindest regards, 

/ beg to remain. 
Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 

H.E. Col. The Rt. Hon’ble 
Sir John Anderson 

P.C., G.C.E., o.c.i.r. 

Governor of Bengal, Calcatta 
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Wardha, 
January 14, 1936 

MY DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASH, 

I have not been able to write to you for some days and I 
thought my telegrams ioThe -Hindustan Times would be enough. 
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But I had better write in detail now. The high Blood pressure 
puzzled everyone, including the doctors. There were certain 
factors which we imagined might have contributed to the rise, 
but no one could say why it persisted. The removal of the teeth 
eliminated at least one of the obvious, the physical causes, and 
had that much to do with relieving the pressure. There was some 
difference in the diagnosis too as arrived ably by the doctors here 
and by those in Bombay. The local doctors attributed it to a 
slight dilation of the heart and therefore ruled out physical 
exertion of every kind, confining him all the twenty-four hours 
in bed. The Bombay doctors are convinced that his heart is 
sound as a bell and want Bapu to take at least some physical 
exercise. That would help to take some more nourishment too. 
He has again begun to take some milk and a little bit of a 
stroll in the room. 

Then in order to overhaul him completely the, Bombay 
doctors thought he must be taken to Bombay where alone a 
thorough examination of the urea, blood, sugar and kidney’s 
can be done. There are three more teeth and two or three 
slumpj of old teeth. The^e too will have to go. They will be 
removed in Bombay. Then perhaps he will go to Ahmedabad. 
He will have some change there. The collections have already 
been done. So there is no worry on that score and Gujarat will 
have the satisfaction of hi> presence there for some time . The 
weather there is quite mild th. e days. We have not yet been 
able to decide about Delhi. Bapu thinks he will be able to go to 
Delhi by the middle of February but h ' has left it entirely in 
the hands of doctors. 

There is no anxiety now. The persistent pressure gave us all 
an anxious time but it is now nothing like what it was ten days 
ago and there is distinct and steady improvement. He is as 
cheerful as ever, if not more, and takes things as easily as we 
should expect him too, not worrying pbout anything and tak- 
ing as much rest as wc can give him. You may be sure that if 
there was any cause for I should wire to you at once. 

Yours affectionately , 
Mahadev 
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Wardha, 
January 15, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I wrote to you yesterday in detail about Bapu’s health. 
There is nothing to add today. He is looking brighter today, 
but there is no mistaking the fact that he needs any amount of 
rest. He sleeps for three hours, sometimes even four hours on 
end, especially when he is silent, and that shows that he needs 
both rest and silence for almost an indefinite period. 1 wonder 
if he could iiot be moved right out of the country for a little 
while — not to any other country, but just out on the sea for a 
month or at least a fortnight! He looks well and bright and 
cheerful, his abiolutely toothless smile is even richer than ever 
and yet he said to me in so many words: “T dread anyone 
coming near me, lest 1 should have to speak t(^ him, and the 
mere physical act of speaking tires me out.” That is serious 
enough warning for all of us. 

Your letter of the 12th January. Frankly I disliked both the 
letters! And so did Bapu. But it is worthwhile discussing it in 
a letter. We shall talk about it. Unvarnished amends would 
have been perfectly graceful. The explanation w'as stupid and 
made matters worse for Government But perhaps you will say 
that something is better than nothing. I do not. 

I wish you did write about work in Pilani. 1 want you to 
write for Harijan too whenever you can. You can leave the 
language to me. And do tell me all the amusing stories about 
Dinkar. They will serve to beguile the monotony of my dull 
routine and anxious time. 

By the bye, I have had an absorbingly interesting corres- 
pondence with Jawaharlal about a little conversation between 
you and Bapu that 1 happened to report in the Harijan, as also 
about Bapu’s article on Abyssinia. When the young man who 
assists me is less busy 1 shall ask him to type J.’s letter and my 
reply to him for you. 1 should then like to have your reaction 
to it. 

Vows affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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PS. You had b;tter address your letters now to 89, 
Warden Road, Bombay. We are moving Bapu to 
Bombay tomorrow and he will have to stay there for at 
least four or five days. 
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29 Chesham Place, SW 1, 
January 16, 1936 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

1 owe you a letter m answer to yours of 21st December, 
and for the entertaining cuttings you were good enough t(* send 
me. 1 am provided by the India Office with a good many ext- 
racts from newspapers, but I shall always be glad to receive 
from you anything that appears to you to be of peculiar interest 
or importance. 

I am interested in v\ hat you tell me of communal matters. 
1 can say with complete conviction that I do not myself feel the 
slightest prejudice, one way or the other, as betw’een Hindu and 
Mohammedan Don’t you f" nk your own difficulty in that res- 
pect is probably due to training in early years, when the mind 
is as sensitive and as retentive as a photographic plate? In quite 
another field 1 can recall my nurse teding me that Jews were 
evil people because they disbelieved in Christ and killed Him; 
it took me many years of experience and effort to rid myself 
of a dislike of persons of that race. Yet what could be more 
unfair or more illiberal than to dislike somcorc because, by the 
accident of birth, they happen to be of different religious faith 
from one's own. 

1 have been truly sorry to learn of Mr. Gandhi’s ill health. 
But I hope the removal of the teeth may give him required relief. 
Teeth may bc*the cause of almost any bodily ill. But it is hard 
to have to bear the strain of extractions when so unwell. 

Yours sincerely, 
Linlithgow 
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fiiRLA House, 
New Delhi, 
January 17, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Thanks for your letter. It did not relieve me much. This time 
the serious feature about Bapu’s health is that he is not fully res- 
ponding to the rest or to treatment. 1 am glad that he is conti- 
nuing to take reU. Please tell Sardar and also Bapu that unless 
he is absolutely fit, he need not come to Delhi at all. Of course, 
Delhi climate 'Ls very good and if he comes, he should come 
only for reit and nothing else. In that ca%c, Sardar should 
accompany him. On the other hand, if Ahmcdabad is found to 
be beneficial to his health, he need not make any change. Sardar 
has asked me to come to Ahmedabad some time when Bapu is 
there. 1 have to visit the Sabarmati Ashram also once as its 
trustee but I will fix up my programme after some time. If 
Bapu docs not come here, I will pass February in Calcutta. 

I note that you did not like both the letters nor did Bapu 
like them. I should love to have your criticism about my letter. 
If it was put in a language which did not find favour with you, 
1 think it is the fault of my mentality. Had I expressed in some- 
what different way, probably I would have expressed not my 
views but some one else’s views. So the criticism is not of the 
letter but of my own thoughts and I would love to hear from 
you what you objected to. I want this for ray own guidance. 

As regards the Governor’s reply, 1 don’t agree with you. 
Why should you expect too little from our own men and too 
much from our opponents? Please don't misunderstand me if 
I put forward a small analogy. Take the case of the National 
Call. It has abused me for the last three years, in season and 
out of season, without a tiny little finger being raised by Dr. 
Ansari or Rajendra Babu. You may say, and 1 would agree with 
you, that poor Rajendra Babu is a saint but when you talk of 
justice, you cannot make allowance for anyone’s saintliness. The 
Governor at least got the contents expunged but in this case at 
least one of the Directors thinks it is not his duty to even go in- 
to the matter. By writing all this, I am not making any com- 
plaint against anyone. You know my regards for Rajendra 
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Babu. My main object in reminding this analogy is that we 
should take human nature as it is and just as we should make 
allowance for the directors of the National Call, so should 
we for the Governor of Bengal. But I am more eager to have 
your criticism about my own letter or rather about my own 
mentality. 

About Pilani, I don't want to w'ritc anything in the Harijan. 
It would be sheer advertisement fdr nothing as the whole w'ork 
is in an experimental stage. We decided last year that every boy 
in the School and the College— -and there are 800 boy:^ in all- 
must drink milk, half a seer per day. It was also decided that 
those who could not afford to pay should be -given free. The 
problem arose as to how to pro\idc the milk and Pandya in 
spite of his best elforls could not get more than 20 cows, liven 
they were not all good breed. The villagers call him “Khcti 
Master" and when Pandya brought old cows from Rohtak and 
Hissar Districts, they cut jokes at his expense. And the milk 
problem remained unsolved. On the other hand, in the village 
itself, you can get g )od milk at the rale of 26 poiiiKU per rupee. 
So Pandya was a dvcd to buy milk and provide the same to the 
boy until vve had sufficient cows. This has upset Pandya. To 
purchase nearly 6 hwt of milk, boil it and then sell it to the boys 
is a problem as big for him as one of my big mills. His discom- 
fiture is something comic. But the boys now have begun to get 
milk and we hope that with* 7 the next 10 days, everyone will be 
drinking milk. 

We have every 6 months medical examination and the effect 
of scientific regulation of diet will be worth noticing. Spices 
have been prohibited in the kitchen, and we are considering now 
controlling the kitchen instead of allowing it to the boys to 
make their own arrangement. We may e\en open a class for 
cooking. 

The Harijan Hostel is progressing and one boy who is read- 
ing in the upper classes has been brought to live in the larger 
hostel where caste Hindu boys reside. The Harijan boy has been 
taken without the slightest objection from other boys. 

We have got now about 150 sheep. The four Australian 
sheep gave birth to two lambs and further two arc to be born 
shortly. Thus wc shall have about 10 Australian animals in the 
near future. The Australian rams were mated with some Bika- 
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neri sheep and a cross breed is produced. But Pandya did not 
keep correct record of the quantity of wool produced per each 
sheep and so we could not make a proper comparison of the 
Australian sheep with the Bikaner and the Hissar deal. 

From the financial point of view, the dairy has not been a 
failure. If we don’t take the depreciation into account, we have 
lost nothing. We sell milk at the rate of 3 pice per lb. and on 
this basis the income and expdnse per cow comes to about 10 
rupees. If we don’t take depreciation into account, we also don’t 
take into account the new production. 

The Holstein bull that I brought from England has begun 
mating. It is a»fine animal and is the talk of the village. Lord 
Linlithgow told me in England that from the point of view of 
milk, Holstein breed would be quite a success and so I am 
making this experiment. Sahebji Maharaj*^ also supports this 
view. Parmeshwari Prasad is against it and Pandya has got no 
special view about this breed. 

In the agricultural experiment, we lost about 1,500 rupees 
last year. We have discovered that we lose Rs. 4 per bigha in 
agriculture and so have decided to leave this line alone. Only 
50 bighas would be cultivated for producing good seeds. 

We are running following departments in handi-crafts: 
Carpentry, Cap-making, Leather Work, Blanket Weaving, Carpet 
Weaving, Dyeing and Printing and Bleaching. To this, we are 
adding this year also Tailoring, Masonary, Book Binding, Toy 
Making and Apiculture. We propose to take also Poultry 
Farming after some time. We have decided that from the next 
session, every boy from the lowest class to the Intermediate 
classes must take any one or two of the above subjects and devote 
at least 3 periods a week so that when the Intermediate boy 
leaves the college, he will know at least one or two of the above 
subjects thoroughly. This will also make the industrial depart- 
ment self-paying as we shall get free labour from the students. 

Our expenses just now amount to 80,000 rupees. This is rather 
heavy as you may say but if you want to give good education 
to 800 boys, in my opinion, Rs. 100 per head is not too much. 
In course of time, we may begin to get fees from ttie boys and 
that may help us to some extent. The physique of the boys is 


^President, Radhaswami Sect, Dayalbagh, Agra 
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fine. Four things arc compulsory : Mass prayer,^ Mass exercise 
and sport, Milk drinking and Swadhyaya of the selected books. 
But in spite of this, the boys though physically very good and 
the examination results also very satisfactory, 1 cannot say how 
far they are superior in character to the boys from other colleges. 
Some students tell me that in many colleges in big towns boys 
get addicted to drink whereas in our village the only drink is 
cither water or milk. ^ 

Besides the college, school and the girl school, we arc just 
•.now running 1 5 village schools and we are increasing the number 
to 20 next year. For the village schools, we have decided this 
yeai that the teachers should take it upon themselves to plant 
fruit trees in every home. I am sending abouf 2,000 orange 
plants this spr»ng from Delhi. Oranges thrive very well in Raj- 
pLitana. They were unknown 15 years back but we were the fir^t 
to make experiments and about 2,000 plants have been grown 
in garden out of which 200 gave fruits this year. It will be a sight 
worth seeing if we could put one tree for every home in a radius 
of 50 miles. 

Please give my pranams to Sardar. 1 just had his letter and 
am not replying to him separately. I thought this will do. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


Maiiaoubhai DrsAi, Tsqr. 
Bombay 
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Birla House, 
New Delhi, 
January 17, 1936 


DEAR LORD LINLJ^THGOW, 

The enclosed cutting would interest Your Lordship. Most of 
the signatories belong either to the socialist group in the 
Congress or to its left wing. The strenuous propaganda that the 
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left-wingers haye been carrying on may make Mr. Gandhi’s task 
in the Congress rather difficult. His health is bad just now which 
is causing us a great anxiety. If he is fit to attend the Congress 
in April, and 1 hope by that time he will fully recover, he would 
undoubtedly carry the majority with him. But the possibility of 
the present left-wing minority in the Congress becoming a 
majority at some date cannot be ignored. Most of these left- 
wingers are young men wjiereas the right wing leaders are 
mostly old. 

The Government of Bengal disclaimer about the allegations 
made against Jawaharlal in the Annual Administration Report 
has been a very wise and straightforward step. Admission of a 
mistake by the Government immensely enhances its reputalio.n 
instead of lowering it as is generally believed in a section of the 
official world. It had a good effect all round and J am glad that 
Jawaharlal too appreciated it. He is going to London by the end 
of this month and I am glad that Lord Lothian is meeting him. 
I know him well, though not intimately, but those who know 
him intimately tell me that though extremist, he is a realist. 1 
hope Lord Lothian would be able to impress on him the point 
that there was plenty of goodwill in England which could help 
India to achieve her legitimate aspiration without resorting to 
direct action. 1 dare say Your Lordship has already read this 
another news about the formation of the “East Asiatic Block”. 
I attach great significance to this. The Pakistan dream is one 
cherished by ambitious Mohammedan leaders in India with 
great vehemence. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


The Rt. Hon’ble 
The Marquess of Linlithgow 
29 Chesham Place 
London, S. W. 1 
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Unrevised 

Gujarat Vidyapith, 
Ahmedabad, 
January 24, 1936 

MY DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASJI, 

Your long letter was a delight. I/im sorry I have not been 
able to reach earlier than today. 

X. First as regards Bapu he is really well now. The blood pres- 
sure i> not yet normal, but it is very near it. He is growing 
daily from strength to strength and as he himself told me this 
morning, whereas he kept his mind blank all ‘these days in 
Wardha and Bombay in deference to the wishes of the doctors, 
he did not feel like doing so, as he felt no longer the strain ot 
thinking about things! Of course he realises that he must hasten 
slowly and so he will consent to having complete rest fbr four 
more weeks. But so far as he himself is concerned he will now 
no longer keep his mind a “blank” as he put it, and will think 
and ask to know about things. We, of course, will not worry 
him. 

He thinks he need not stay in Ahmedabad beyond the 6th 
of February, though of course the Sardar is loath to let him go 
as early as that. The doctors who examined the urine and blood 
etc., found the latter deficient, and have hence recommended a 
change in the diet which must oe given a trial for at least three 
weeks. I should have thought that he should stay heic at (east 
until the 15th February but now that lu finds strength steadily 
coming in he has begun to fret. 1 do noi know what you think 
about the whole thing. What is your programme going to be 
under these circumstances? Please let me know. 

The very full details of work at Pilani made my mouth 
almost water to go to Pilani for a holiday! But i do not know 
when if ever I am going to get a holiday. should like to pub- 
lish some of the details, but I can't do so without in some way 
bringing in Pilani or you, and I do not want either to be abused 
by myself or have abuse showered on you. Do you know that 
because I have o^en written in detail about Miraben’s work in 
the villages, I have been accused of “boosting” Miraben and 
Daily Herald sent a cable to its correspondent to inquire if 
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the report that Miss Slade has been secretly married to 
Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s Secretary, was true!! Well, that is bad 
enough, and too untrue to be believed. But everyone would 
believe a report that 1 was being paid by Birla in some shape or 
other!! Don’t you think so? 

A line about your letter. 1 thought it was too apologetic 
which it need not have been. You have a certain dignified 
strength about you which I missed in this particular letter. 
That’s all, and as regards the Bengal Go\ernment’s reply to you 
as also their communique, their only merit is truthfulness, 
though the explanation makes them look utterly stupid no doubt. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Cari. i,uc'Ky 
Birla House 
Lalghat 
Benares 
January 25, 1936 

Vallabhbhai Pattl 
Gujarat Vidyapith 
Ahmedabad 

WHEN BAPU EXPECTED DELHI? WIRE HIS HEALFH. 


Ghanshyamdas 
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January 30, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Thanks for your long letter. 

No one would believe that Mahadevbhai was being financed 
by Birla to boost him but as 1 wrote in iny last letter, 1 myself 
don’t like any advertisement because the whole thing is at an 
experimental stage and it would be presumptuous on my part to 
Cteim to have done anything when nothing has been done. At 
the proper time, if necessary, 1 will advertise the things myself 
but that stage would reach probably after many piany years. 

I am glad to hear that Bapu is well. He need not disturb 
his rest but I would like to know his programme so that 1 may 
frame my own. 

As regards my letter to the Governor, we •shall talk more 
when we meet. Still, 1 don't agree with you but at least 1 am 
glad that I have your opinion and you know how much I value 
it. No, I will have to convince you about my point. 

Jawaharlars speeches in London have not been so bad as I 
had expected. I was surprised when he said that Japan was 
weakening pow'er and Russia was the best friend of India. 1 don't 
know about Russia but 1 know definitely enough that’ Japan is 
not a weakening power. 

Please give my pranams to Vall'ibhbhai. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamd.is 

MAiiADUViniAi Dlsai, Esq, 

AtlMEDABAl) 
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18 Cadogan Gardins, 
S. W. 3, 
February 4, 1936 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

I am exceedingly grateful to you for your kind letter. It is 
worth going through in these times of trial as it has shown me 
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how many good friends I have. I am much interested to hear 
what you say of Mr. Gandhi. Please remember me to him and 
say with what pleasure I look back to our talks in London. 

Yours, 

Samuel Hoarc 


G.D. Birla, Esq. 
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Sfymour House, 
17 Waiirloo Place, 
S. W. 1, 
February 17. 1936 


WAR MR. niRlA, 

I have just got back from the United States to find a case 
of tea from your-.elf m my olficc. It is most kind of you to have 
sent me this and when I have the pleasure of drinking some of 
It I shall remember our many friendly interviews. 1 have just 
had a long talk with Jawaharlal Nehru. 1 have never met him 
before. He seems a most attractive and intelligent person. 1 
was glad to hear from him that Mr. Gandhi is now once more 
well on the road to health. 1 had read in the American papers 
that he had been seriously ill. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lothian 


G.D. Birla, Lsq. 

At BL'QUiRQi'i, Road 
New Di i iii 
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Wardha, 
February 19, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSIIYAMDASJl, 

The entire correspondence sent by Jajuji that duly arrived 
here, was gone through and destroyed immediately thereafter. 
Bapu made no comment; else I would have written to you. 

This is only about a minor matter. Bapuji wants me to 
t^inuire from you about the three constituents of the remedy for 
chilblain. He remembers just two of them: Shellac and wax. The 
thiru one he has forgotten. Is it turnip by any chjyice? If that be 
so, turnips ^tart smelling bad after two or three days. 

Miss Roydon's Guild House speech was just marvellous. She 
has made full use of her conversation with Bapuji. It has 
appeared in the y"/w yVe^y of the i7ih. Do male it a 
point to read it. 

Yours suHdel}\ 
Mahadev 
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Sl.GAON, 

Wardha, 

I Vbruary 24, 1936 

BROTHER (JIIANSIIYAMI)ASJI, 

Your telegram addrc'^sed to Pyarelalji has just arrived. He 
has left for Nagpur today to consult u ' ’'tor about a patient. 
So I took the liberty of opening the telegram. As desired by you 
1 am sending a copy on BapujVs resolution, and I w'as much 
intrigued that there was not even a semblance of opposition in 
the working committee meeting. And I did not like 
Jawaharbhai’s resolution at ail. 

Pujya Bapuji is quite well His blood pressure is near 
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normal and be is looking quite cheerful. 

I have been here for the last 15 days. 

I hope this finds you and yours in the best of health. 

Your sister, 
Amrit Kaur 
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, CaL( utta, 

February 24, 1*136 

MY DEAR MAllADEVBUAI, 

I had sent a letter of sympathy to Sir Samuel Hoare and in 
replying to the same and thanking me, he adds as follows : 

“I am much interested to hear what you say of Mr. Gandhi. 
Please remember me to him and say with what pleasure I 
lookback to our talks in London.” 

I think he means his talks with Bapu and not with me. Lord 
Linlithgow has been writing to me olf and on and whenever he 
writes, he adds something about Bapu. 1 did not worry you all 
this time about these things but as now' Bapu is better, you may 
just pass this on to him. 

I am looking forward to our meeting in Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


MAIIADtVBHAI DiSAT, FsQ. 
Wardtia 
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Calcutta, 
february 26, 1936 

DEAR LORD LINLITHGOW, 

Thanks for Your Lordship’s letter. 

I fear I gave Your Lordship a wrong impression about 
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my own attitude towards the communal matters *It would be 
very wicked of me if I got to dislike anyone because of his 
birth in a community belonging to a dilTcrent faith. In my 
family, theic are Mohammedan servants serving for the last two 
generations When 1 said, “even 1 in spite of my best efforts 
have not succeeded m shaking off the feeling”, I was referring 
to the wide-spread notion among Hindus as well as Mohamme- 
dans that the British in India and abroad would stand by the 
Mohammedans, howcvei unreasonable their altitude m some 
mStters might be I math appreciate your mild rebuke but 1 
assure Your Lordship that 1 am not built mentally either on 
racial or communal lines 

I have come here for a few days but am going back to 
Delhi where Mr Gandhi would be coming on the 15lh of March. 
I am glad to say that he is now quite well I hope to have many 
talks with him before he goes to 1 ucknow to attend U c Con- 
gress I also hope to m,...t Pindil Javvahailal Nehru which 1 
hope miy be usefid The Congie > Session will be held in the 
second week ol April a little before your arriv il m this countiy 
I shall be in Delhi when Your Lordship comes there But 
perhaps you would be staying there only Joi a short lime and 
J dare say immediatclj on landing, you will be faced with many 
important problem-. I fcai >ou will have enough to worry 
about I therefore intend not to encroach upon your time unless 
so desiied by Your Lordship I vill put my humble service-, for 
what they are worth entirely at your disposal for the good cause 
that you have at heart and lor which 1 1 ne been working these 
last two years But at the same time, ' would net make Your 
Lordship feel that I was making my-,elf a nuisance to you 
Need 1 say that the appointment of the Private Secretary 
from a free atmo>phare was a very wise decision > 

With kmdc,l regards 

Yoi/rs sincetely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Rt Hon’ble The Marqclss oi Linliihoow 
29 Chlsham Pi ac» 

London S W. 1 
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Wardha, 
February 28, 1936 

MY DEAR GllANSHAYAMDASJl, 

I was in Calcutta for a couple of days (9th & 10th) but you 
were in Delhi then. 1 arrived in Delhi on the 12th and you left 
for Calcutta a few minutes before me ! 

1 am not sure that *‘our talks" means his talks with Bapu. J 
am surprised, however, that he did not even acknowledge a 
letter that Bapu wrote to him a few months ago (before his 
resignation) inquiring about his health as the paper-, repor'ed 
him to be very ill. It is likely that the letter did not reach him, 
or was not placed before him by some secretary as discreet or 
indiscreet act? ! Wc had planned to lease here for Delhi on the 
8th, but there is every likelihood of Jawahar arriving here 
about that date — in which case the departure may have to be put 
off until the 12th or 13lh. 

Yes, Linlithgow sent a very kind message to Bapu— on hear- 
ing of Bapu's breakdown — through Agatha. 

Bapu’s pressure had come down to normal in Ahmcdabad. 
On the day we left it was 150 and 90. But it has shot up again ! 
1 am afraid his system has become extraordinarily sensitive. 
How do you like his article in the IlarijaiP. If you have not 
seen if, ask some one to place your copy before you. It is quite 
likely you are not seeing it nowadays. This is the first article 
he has written after a silence of ten or eleven weeks. 

Yours, 

Mahadev 
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February 28, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADEV IlHAI, 

Please let me know Bapu’s programme. I wish to leave this 
place about the 13th or 14th March for Delhi. I would have 
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left earlier but my nephew, that is my sister’s son, has to under- 
go an operation for appendicitis and the doctors arc going to 
do operation on the 5th. So I would leave the place just after 
he is better. 

We hope Vallabhbhai is also coming with Bapu. Please let 
me know how long he proposes to stay in Delhi and what will 
be his programme after he leaves Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadevbhai Desai, Esq. 
Wardha 
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Interview with Sir John Anderson 

(Time : 11 p.m.; lasted about 40 minutes) 

February 29, 1936 

I told him how Delhi was not kept informed by London and 
hence uneasiness. He admitt d and said uneasiness was further 
increased by the appointment of the Private Secretary. He did 
not know Linlithgow personally bu* knew that he was a very 
capable man. 

I said nice things about Jawaharlal and said that although 
he might be a fanatic socialist, but was not a visionary and was 
realist. The Governor said that he would keep an open mind 
and that he was glad that 1 thought so 1 lu- Governor was 
apprehensive about his ideology bu^ * said, “Yes, but 1 hope 
that he would realise the necessity i : going slow. His main 
desire is the uplift of the masses and he will never make any 
compromise about his ideal but I don't think he would be so 
rash about the Method He asked mo what 1 thought about 
terrorism and communism. 1 replied, ’‘Communism has very 
little chance in Bengal. It does not appeal to the Bengali 
mind but it would be different in Northern India.” I said I was 
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rather apprehensive of the attitude of J,C.S.’s. More I come in 
their contact, the more 1 felt that they had no far-sight and 
that they were very snobbish and did not want to make things 
pleasant. He said, “They would adapt themselves to the time. 
They will not decide the policy. It will be decided by someone 
else. Whatever plans are made, they will adapt themselves to 
them.” 1 said that I should like to see Sir James Grigg getting 
more discreet and he seemed to agree. Probably, he would 
write to him. 
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CaI C liTTA, 

March 2, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADLVIUIAI, 

Your letter has caused me anxiety. The papers had not 
reported that the blood pressure had gone up. I hope Bapu \m 1I 
continue to take full rest. 

I have not yet seen the article because my Harijan goes to 
Delhi and then it will be redirected to Calcutta. 

1 met the Governor here day-before-yesterday and had a 
very good talk with him. But we shall talk about it in Delhi. 

You have not sent to me what Jawaharlalji wrote to you 
about my conversation with Bapu, but you never got the time. 

Kamala’s death was a very sad affair. I have sent a cable 
to Jawaharlalji. I wonder he would not get a little more bitter 
on account of his bereavement. I was put this question by an 
important personality and 1 said that I did not think that his 
domestic trouble could influence his political decisions. J am very 
much sympathetic with Jawaharlalji in his loss. 

Did Bapu get any reply to his condolence wire about the 
King’s death? 


Mahadevbhai Dlsai, Esqr. 


Yows sincerely, 
Ghansbyamdas 
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Sawali, 
March 5, 1936 

MY DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASJI, 

Your kind letter. You have had my telegram before 
this reaches you. Wc will roach Delhi definitely on the morning 
of the eight and I shall await youi'arriNal on the 13th or 14ih. 
You should not leave a moment earlier than you can. 

I do hope you had by now a copy of the last Ifarijan, 
I could not send you a copy of Jawahar's letter to Bapu, about 
your conversation with the latter, owing to pressure of work. 
J shall show it to you in Delhi and also iny reply. 

Yc:>, Kamala’s death is a tragedy. But it makes Jawahar’s 
sacrifice all the more heroic and glorious. 1 aipposc the crown- 
ing glory w'oLild be when he him-.e!! mounts the gall(^ws some- 
day! Not inconceivable. He scenic ti' me to be progressing from 
glory to glory. 

Yc^, the P.S.V. J/J ackiiovvledgc “with thanks'’ Bapu':* tele- 
gram and said that it was forwarded to Hi< Majesty. 

More when we meet, 

Y(wn uffcciionafely, 
Mahadev 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha, 
March 6, 1936 


MY DEAR GllANSDYAMDASJI, 

1 hope you will not mind this postcard. All my things have 
gone to the station and I am waiting here, as I have just recei- 
ved intimation that the train is late by an hour and a half. I have 
no writing material left, but a few postcards. Youi two letters 
came to my hand last night when we arrived from Chanda, 
and I read them at about 11 p.m. They do not call for any 
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reply, except that if anything can keep Bapu in our midst, it is 
our own purity and silent prayer, and as I know that there are 
at least half a dozen pure speckless souls in Bapu's following, 
God will keep him yet and his shadow will ever grow more and 
more. For the rest we can talk to our heart’s content there. 

And now for a little bii of business. The Marwari Relief 
Society sends us honey regularly. As 1 do not want the next 
consignment to come hercr 1 have asked them to pass it on to 
you when you leave for Delhi. There is no hurry about it and 
perhaps it may be best for someone there to ring up BaijnathjT 
Kedia and ask him to send the honey to you before you leave. 
The Gujarati article of Bapu that you liked better than the 
English one was written by me. I forgot to say underneath that 
it was translated from Hanjan, but as it was a very free trans- 
lation, 1 thought it was well that it went out as Bupu's own 
article. 

Yours, 

Mahadev, 


Shri Ghansuyamdas Birla 
8 Royai, Exchangl Placl 
Calcutta 
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29 Chesham Place, 
S.W.l, 
March 10, 1936 

dear MR. BIRt A, 

A hurried note to thank you for your letter of the 26th 
February. As you surmise, I shall only be in Delhi for a day or 
two in order to see round my new house. 

Thank you very much for saying that you«are prepared to 
help me if occasion should arise. 

Yours sincerely, 
Linlithgow 
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Lucknow, 
March 30, 1936 

MY DEAR PARASNA'IHJI, 

Bapu Wd'i considerably pained io read the Governmentt 
Communique contradicting UJ\ news about correspondence 
between Halifax and Bapu. 1 wonder In-w you can be led your- 
self to bclic^c in extravagant stories of this character and how, 
wTiat is much worse, allow them to be published They add 
nchher to your prestige (I mean the prestige oi li.T.) nor serve 
the country's cause. On the contrary they do •an incalculable 
amount of damage. 

Bapu has issued a contradiction severely reprimanding y nj. 
Wc arc here until the 3id. May I have a line to '-ay who was 
responsible for this most regrettable, and may 1 say, iivschievous 
canard? 

Yours Sincerely^ 
Mahadev 


Sjr. L. Parasnathji 
Hindustan Times 
Burn Bastion Road 
Dei Hi 
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Lucknow', 
March 30, 1926 

MY DEAR GHANSnYAMD\SJI, 

As directed by Bapuji, I have written to Parasnathji. Here- 
with a copy of the letter. Bapu was considerably pained. This 
appears to be tfie handiwork of Chamanlal. This man can never 
prove to be an asset to the paper. 

We are here till the 3rd. At Allahabad till the 7th. Back here 
by the 12th. Then on to Wardha. 
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1 hope you ‘are keeping quite fit. Sardar also has turned the 
corner. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 
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April 2, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHAlJevriHAI, 

Plea.sc tell that immediately I saw the report in The 
HiiiduUan Times, I talked to Parasiiathji on plume. Parasnathji 
hiiTiiClf felt more shocked than anyone else. When I left for 
Gwalior, I had asked Parasnathji to come early to Bn la House 
and give company to Sir Purshotlamdas, at dinner here, who 
was slaying as my giied with the consequences which ne\er 
anticipated. It is not Chamanlal. It was Salisatiswaran Hut it is 
said that Salivaliswaran himself has been a tool in the hands of 
some interested parlies who were very keen to see something 
like this appearing in the Indian express. I cannot say how far 
It is correct but Parasnathji suspects a sort of conspiracy. 
Madhavrao is reported to be at the back of all these things. 

In any case, one thing i> clear. Why should have these 
things been published in The Hindustan Tones even though 
Parasnathji was absent? This requires a drastic change in the 
editorial staff. The staff should be made to realise that The 
Hindustan Times is not the paper for any sensational thing. It 
is a pretty hard task but Parasnathji fully agrees that this will 
have to be done. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

MaHADEVBHAI DbSAI, Esqr. 

Allahabad 
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Allahabad, 
April 7, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I deeply appreciate your letter. 1 had anticipated you. I 
wrote to Parasnathji, before I had your letter, that the whole 
stair needed to be completely overlipuled and that proper con- 
trol should be established over every branch— including even 
the “cup of tea” and the advertisements. Salivati came here 
with Parasnathji’s note. He tried to see me twice, I went down- 
stairs to hunt him out from the crow'd that wailed downstairs 
but failed to find him. Bapu was not at all inclined to 
hear him. But without having seen him I came to know the 
defence he had. It is a hallow defence, 1 assure you. But 1 shall 
try to see him at Lucknow. You know 1 was reading C. P. 
Scott’s life in Delhi. I finished the book there. It is dne of the 
best biographies I have read, and it brings forcibly to one’s mind 
as nothing else does, what a saint a journalist has to be to per- 
form lus sacred function in the proper manner. And 1 am afraid 
not one per cent of our Press correspondents can stand the test — 
the inexorable test laid down in that book and which Scott 
fulfilled. 

However that is neither here nor there. Why should I inflict 
the sermon on you? I had belter inflict it on a Press correspon- 
dent and 1 know how futile it would be if 1 tried to do so. 

The W. C. had a fairly critical session this time, but they 
have steered clear of the breakers, ilow long— I cannot say. 
Neither party seems to be happy over the result, but a few days 
should give us a clear indication. Bapu had a strenuous time, 
but he stood the strain well, and also, as usual, made himself 
fell. More than this, I need not say. 

As it is the letter has become longer than i had expected— 
and what a selfish letter at that. Please ■ irdon me. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 


PS. Within half an hour we leave for Lucknow, and this 
is being scribbled ofl" in a hurry. 
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Lucknow, 
April 15, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Agatha seems to be terribly upset over the canarJ. Please 
pacify her by asking Parasnathji to send her all tlie cuttings 
bearing on the incident and explaining how the thing happened. 

Jawaharlaiji is in the throes of creating the new W.C. He is 
faced with an unprecedented situation, and we have had to 
postpone our stay until tomorrow when we lease by the 
Lucknow-Bombay mail. 

Dinkar PanHya is writing to say that he has had a long con- 
versation with you and that you have asked him to see Bapu. 
Bapu wants to know exactly what happened betw'cen you and 
him, what is your ultimate opinion of him, and what you want 
to be done about him or with him. 

I wrote a long letter to you from Allahabad. 1 wonder if vou 
got it. 

Yours alfcctionatciy. 
Mahadev 
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April 17, 1936 

MY DEAR MAllADrVBHAI. 

I am asking my secretary to send all the cuttings to Agatha. 
A rumour goes in New Delhi in certain quarters that I was 
responsible for concoction of the story. My position therefoie 
has been misunderstood and so I am finding it necessary to 
write to Lord Linlithgow to acquaint him with the situation. 

As regards your long letter about The Hindustan Times I agree 
with what you say, but I find that The Hindustan Times means 
Parasnathji and Devdas. I am after all an outsider and I fear 
they would not like my taking any interest in the matter of 
administration. I have told Parasnathji ray own views and he 
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has dismissed Salivati. Joseph will go by the cnd,ol' this month, 
but Chamanlal still attracts Parasnathji and 1 cannot persuade 
him to send the fellow away. 1 hope some day Parasnathji and 
Devdas will feel inclined to agree with me. As regards Shri 
Krishna, the best course would be that you write to Devdas 
and through him persuade Parasnathji to help. 

As regards the young man, you can send him when 1 
return to Delhi. Just now, 1 am going away to Calcutta and 
don’t hope to return before 2/3 months. 

^Panditji (Mahniyaji) has not yet made up his mind about 
Travancore and I don't know whether he will go at all. In any 
case I have told Ramchandran that 1 will be at his disposal 
whenever 1 am wanted. I hope Bapu knows that*l was able to 
settle up the Jatha and procession problem with the Durbar. 
Only we should call tne Jatha by the name of Pracharak 
Mandal and procession by the name of Nagar Kecrlan. They 
had to stop some Christian processions also and I am told that 
they could not make any discrimination in the case of caste 
Hindus. The name by which you call these ceremonies makes 
a great dilfercncc to these rulers and we are after the substance 
and not after any particular name. 

Now as regards Dinkar Pundya certainly 1 have not asked 
him to see Bapu. We had a long talk. I pointed out to him that 
in my opinion, he was failure. The Bajri seeds were w'astcd, the 
Karaunda seeds were wasted, the sheep died, the bull did not 
mate and the Australian sheep and ram^ were on the verge of 
death. Immediately 1 reached Pilani. In spite of the so-called 
diflicully, within a day of my arrival, i . ould male the bull with 
a cow. All the difficulties lliat Pandya told were more in imagi- 
nation. Somehow or other, Dinkar struck me as a man who 
always makes up his mind that something could not be done as 
there were dilficultici and then he would not move. This is hi> 
temperament, otherwise he is a hardworking and conscientious 
man. He is pennywise and pound-foolisi Many a time he wasted 
a pound to save a penny. I also told him that I realised that he 
was a new man and that 1 could not expect good results from 
him in the beginning. 1 therefore said that we could have 
another trial for at least 6 months. He knew me and my defects 
and I said I knew his weak points too. T asked him to give me 
a definite idea of what he could achieve and with what expense? 
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To this he replied that he felt that my method of work and his 
were poles apart and that he would find it difficult to work with 
me. It was all a pleasant talk and frank at the same time. I said 
that I knew that I was a difficult man and if he thought that he 
could not work with me, then nothing more could be said. Then 
he said, “Would it be useful if we both met Bapu at the same 
time?” I said I do not think it necessary. In the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, I was working directly under the instructions of Bapu, 
blit in Pilani I ran things after my own whims. Of course, i 
consulted Bapu but that was for my own benefit. But I told him 
that before he decided to leave the place, he may consult Bapu 
and so he wrote to him. 1 hope this explains the matter fully. 
Please acquaint Bapu with the position. 

Yours, 

Ghanshyamdas 


Maiiadcvbiiai DrsAi, Esq. 


34 


April 19, 19.^6 

YOl'R IXCIl I I NCY. 

1 would not have written immediately on your arrival, but 
there is a matter which owes an explanation from me. 

I am the virtual proprietor of The Hindustan Tunes a 
daily paper printed in Delhi which was responsible for that 
canard about Lord Halifax arranging an interview between Your 
Excellency and Mr. Gandhi. The special correspondent of the 
paper at Bombay having heard from a friend about the rumour 
prevailing in Delhi that Your Excellency was likely to see Mr. 
Gandhi, concocted a story and wired it to the paper. It was 
published during the temporary absence of its Managing 
Director. Immediately I read the story at Gwalior, where 1 had 
gone on a business trip, I phoned to the Managing Director, 
who himself was shocked at the publication. He was asked to 
contradict the story which was immediately done, followed by 
the Government denial. The special correspondent responsible 
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for the fabrication of the story has been dismissed and we are 
thinking seriously the question of overhauling of the editorial 
staff. 1 write this to express my sinccrcst regret and to say how 
unhappy I felt over this cfisode. 

As in many other countries, so in India, there is a notion 
that journalism can thrive only on sensation. This is not the 
policy of The Hindustan Times and so we are taking steps to 
overhaul the editorial side of the paper. 

It may interest Your Excellency to know that more or less 
same story was published in the /f/V/J// of Madras, a day 
earlier, and in the Patrika of Calcutta and the People of 
Lahore a day later, as could be seen from the enclosed cuttings. 
It appears that the news agency correspondents* were victims of 
a common source. J am however, very unhappy specially that 
in a paper with which 1 am pcr'»onally associated, such a thing 
should ha\e been published 
With kind regards, 

/ heg to remain^ 
Yours sineerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


The Rt. Hon’ble H. E. A. H. Hopi 
THE Marqufss of Linlithgow, 

KI'., V.c., Ci.C.I.K. 

ViciROY & Governor Genfr oi India 
New Dn hi 
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Waroiia, 
April 20, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have to thank you for your long letter. I was simply voic- 
ing Bapu’s sentiments when I wrote about the //. T. There has 
been a fre.h blunder. The H. T. published the other day a state- 
ment (described as authoritative) to the effect that the estimated 
deficit of Rs. 20,000 of the Congress was due solely to the 
Exhibition! This simply took B,apu’s l^rcath away when he read 
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it, and he said it was nothing short of a libel. So far as the 
Exhibition is concerned the Exhibiton authorities expect that the 
expenses will be covered by the receipts which amount to 
Rs. 25,000. Now no one was responsible for this statement but 
Chamanlal — but whoever may be responsible it is one which 
ought not to have appeared in the //. T, You may gauge Bapu’s 
feelings in the matter by what he has written to Devdas. T am 
quoting Bapu's own words in Gujarati. 

In my opinion, The Hindustan Times has become an aUo- 
gether useless paper. It does not publish a single correct 
report, wl^atcver reports are published are harmful. If >ou 
are not able to improve its standard, you should wash your 
hands off it. I do not find a single newspaper which publishes 
reliable news. I have no desire to cite examples, Mahadev 
had written to Parasnath about this matter. No improve- 
ment has been in evidence. You can hardly do anything. 
Who can do? 

This was written of course before your letter arrived, and I 
am glad... has been sacked. His blunder was irretrievable and I 
do not know whether anything that you do will be able to cor- 
rect the impression. It has blasted for a long time what chances 
there may have been for a rapprochement. But it has consider- 
ably damaged our reputation. I have no doubt the step you 
contemplate will help to save it. 

I see what happened about Dinkar Pandya. Is it not curious 
that he should not be able to give Bapu an accurate account of 
what happened between him and you? I have not yet had a 
talk with Bapu on ihis matter— today being Monday— but 1 
shall let you know what he has to say in the matter. 1 think 
the six months contract is a fair and sporting offer. 

I wonder if you have read Jayaprakash Narayan’s book — 
Why Social ism^ You must read it and let me have your re- 
action to it. It is a very ably written book. 

Bapu has practically decided to go to Segaon, a village about 
five miles from here. It is a wretched little village with a popu- 
lation of 600 souls, over one third being Harijans. I have great 
misgivings about his being able to keep his health during the 
rains— our villages become hot-beds of malaria in the rainy 
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season — but once he makes up his mind, he listei^ to no one. 
Vallabhbhai’s protests h?\e proved m sam and Jamnalalji of 
course has not put up anything like a fight 

Yotus sincerely, 
Mahadev 


36 


Itti Vi(*pro\ s Housi, 
Nrw Dll ni, 
April 20, l‘n6 

ri-AR MR niRI A, 

Thank you very much tor yoiii letter ol the IPtfi Apul I 
rjnitc iindeistand the difficulties of the Press and I need not say 
that It wo'iki ne\ti h ivc occuiied *> me that the statement to 
which you rth i h id been published with your approsal 

M ly 1 take this oppoitunity to thank you lor your good 
wishes on the ocvasion ol my SiKer Wedding M am glad that 
you were able to heat my bioidcast Its recording was, on the 
vshole, extremely succcsslul 

Yours simercly, 
Linlithgow 

G D Biri a, Lsq 
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THI VlCPROV ’s Hoi’Sl , 
Nrw Du HI, 
April 23, 1936 

DLAR MR B'RI A, 

His J xcellency has a«' cJ me to nicntion a point in connec- 
tion with broadcasting to you, if possible befote we leave for 
Dehradun this evening. Is iheie, despite the very short notice, 
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any chance of^our being able to spare a moment anytime this 
afternoon? If you would be so kind as to telephone, I will hold 
myself at your disposal. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. G. Laithwaite 
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Viceroy’s Camp. 

India, 
Deiiradun. 
April 24, 1936 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

On His Excellency’s instructions, I tried to get in touch with 
you before we left Delhi yesterday to discuss a question in 
connection with wireless, and I write now to say how sorry I 
am to have missed you owing to your absence from Delhi. I 
hope you will let me know if there is any chance of seeing you 
in the near future, so that I may have the pleasure of making 
your per.'.onal acquaintance. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
J.G. Laithwaite 

G. D. Birla, Esq., 

M.L.A. 
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Calcutta, 
April 26, 1936 

MY DEAR MAllADEVniIAI, 

I have come to Calcutta and propose to stay here for a 
month or so. Immediately on the arrival of Lord Linlithgow, 
I explained to him the position through letter about the blunder 
of The Hindustan Times, He replied that even had I not written 
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he could not have believed that what appeared iiTThe Hindustan 
Times appeared with my approval. I think so far as he is con- 
cerned, he fully trusts and 1 am no longer worried about it. 

But the wider qucs ion of improving the policy of The 
Hindustan Times is beyond me. It is entirely Parasnathji first 
and Devdas next and as Devdas is unwell, Parasnathji alone 
can correct it. My experience has been that in every walk of 
our life, we come across certain mefficiency which becomes a 
problem. Whether it is the rearing of sheep or the running of a 
mill, the problem is common, and The Hindustan Times is no 
exception. Parasnathji fully realises the difficulties. He agrees 
with me as regards the goal, but his method of thinking is 
different fiom mine. He probably thinks that I do not fully 
realise the difficulties and so can easily appear in the role of a 
preacher. But he has (o work and so proceed with caution. 1, 
ho'i\ever, do realise his difficulties and yet believe that diastic 
action alone will solve his own difficulties. 

1 am sorry that Bapii hii'i taken such a dark view of T/ic 
Hiiuhi^tan Times, 1 would not go to that extent. He should have 
realised that everyone has his own difficulties and being a jour- 
nalist himself, he should know it more than anyone else. Let 
us hope, howcNcr, that eventually we would be able to come to 
the standard of Bapu. 

Since 1 wrote to you last. 1 had further talks with the 
Maharajah of Travancore ai. ‘ al^o her Highness. J will tell 
Bapu some day their own feelings. They have expressed great 
sympathy with our work, but they arc i bit uneasy about our 
method. They seem to be afraid of ev'Tyone. 1'hey told me that 
they have already wired to lift bans against Nagar Keertans 
and propaganda parties. 

I will read Jayaprakash’s book and will let you know my 
views. I note what you say about Bapu’s intcnrion to go and 
settle down in a village. 1 need not comment. Alter all, he is. 
not an impractical man and we can trmt him for his capacity 
to look after himself. I am glad, however, that for the time 
being he is going to Bangalore side. 

Yours sincerely y 
Ghanshyamdas 

Mahadevbhai Desai, Esqr. 

Wardha 
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April 28, 1936 

DEAR MR. LAITHWAITE, 

I have just received your second letter of the 24th. I myself 
am sorry that I missed you. But, as I have already written, if 
there is anything for which I may be wanted, please don't 
hesitate to ask and I will c6me. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


J. G. Laithwaitf, Esq. 
Dehradun 
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88 Eaton Square, 
S. W. 1, 
April 29. 1936 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

Many thanks for your letter, and for sending me the copy 
of what you had written to the Viceroy. I am afraid India is 
not the only part of the world where some members of the 
Press are irresponsible, and make mischief. 

Yours sincerely, 
Halifax 
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Calcutta, 
May 1, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

This time it is the Tribune which has put forward the story 
and I felt rather awkward. I don’t know who the correspondent 
is who saw Lothian’s letter to ^^pru. The United Press man 
phoned me and I complained that Indian papers should be so 
foijd of putting baseless stories but 1 said that in the contra- 
diction he should say nothing more than “It was all nonsense”, 
but he has added “it is baseless” which again is not correct. I 
have consoled myself by saying that after all wfiat appeared in 
the Tribune most of it is literally untrue. 

1 am going through Shri Jayaprakash’s book. I have not 
completed the reading as yet. But whatever 1 have read, has 
not appealed to me much. It appeared to be an ordinary and 
artificial treatment to me. The language is pungent and may 
persuade the vested interests to unite for the fight. This will 
widen the gap all the more and socialism wiU remain a far- 
fetched goal. What I feel is that these people are dragging the 
real socialism backward which Bapuji is trying to accomplish. 
I am for the equal distribution of the wealth but do not think 
it can ever be achieved through ways and means Jayapiakash 
Narayan has suggested. 

There is one more point. Has anyone calculated that if 
today all the wealth was nationalised and equally distributed, 
it will increase the income per ca ita only say very slightly? 
Socialism will therefore not bring any substantial relief lo the 
present misery. More production is the first necessity. Lven 
distribution can be better assured by less heioic means. Any 
strong opposition must be avoided. 

I find that Jawaharlalji and others swear by Russia. I 
wonder how they prove their cast, f they call the gigantic 
advancement in Russian production a great achievement of the 
State, then why should they not compare the production figures 
of German'' an^ Italy? I cannot say much about the unemploy- 
ment problem in Germany and Italy but I understand it com- 
pares favourably with many other countries The success in 
Russia is partly due to dictatorship and this also applies to 
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Germany and .Italy. The distance between the higher and the 
lower too has been substantially reduced so far as 1 understand 
in both the countries. 

It is funny how they swear by Russia and abuse Germany 
and Italy, I bracket them three together. After all, Hitler has 
97% people behind him. This is a fact whether we like Hitler’s 
philosophy or not. If 97% of the population reject Russian 
theory and have something of their own, who is Jawaharlalji 
to say this is good and this is bad for the people in Germany? 
Why should our socialists feel shy of the ballot box with adult 
franchise? Why should they say that even with adult sole, the 
man in street cannot look after his interests? If the votes could 
fight feudaIism*of medieval age in Lngland, surely they are in a 
better position today all over the world to fight capitalism if 
they so desire. The fact, however, is that even the exploitation 
is not the so-called socialism. 

In writing to you about Pandya, 1 iorget to say one thing. I 
had heard that Pandya felt that he was serving in Pilani on a 
smaller salary because of his love for service. 1 told him during 
my talk with him at Pilani that he should demand his full value 
from me and that if he wanted pure service and wanted to work 
on the basis of sacrifice, he should go somewhere else. F said 
that he should treat this as purely a business proposition and as 
such, 1 did not want to be under any obligation. I said the best 
place for those who want to make sacrifice was Gandhiji's 
Ashram. As I was not making any sacrifice myself, 1 could not 
expect anyone to work in a spirit of sacrifice. I only wanted 
honesty and efficiency. 1 thought he agreed. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ghanshyamdas 


MAllAl)r.VBUAI Dlsai, Esqr. 
Waroha 
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Calcutta, 
May 5, 1936 

MY dear MAHADEVBHAI, 

Bapu sent to me Mr. Parncrkar’s report on the scheme sub- 
mitted by Parmeshwari Prasatl to Bapu with reference to the 
Cattle Breeding Farm. I have read tl^e whole thing and 1 must say 
that I am very much impressed with this report. He seems to 
bcji capable man although 1 never met him. Probablj this has 
impressed me more because it tallies with my own views. 1 have 
felt all along and still feel very strongly that the Dairy Farm at 
Delhi should not at all lose money. If it has lost and :s likely 
to lose in future, it is because of the lack of business cipacity 
of Parmeshwari Prasad. After Bapu left Delhi, I had a long 
talk with him. I told him that although Bapu has got the money 
lor him, he was taking a grave responsibility on him'sclf in con- 
tinuing the losses which, in my opinion, could be stopped. He 
faintly realised this and pronii.scd that he would discuss the 
matter with Mahabirprasadji Poddar. 1 did not want to poke 
my nose too much in his work and theretore 1 only give him 
my advice which I thought set him at thinking. 

1 hope you have heard from Parasnathji. It appears from what 
he says that The Hindustan Times is not to be blamed for what 
appeared about the Exhibition. The information was received 
from a responsible authority and the reporter had no reason to 
doubt its correctness. 

Joseph too has been sent away. Maybe the next turn would 
be of Chamanlal. I don’t think Parasnathji would be able to 
resist the suggestion for long, but let him make his own experi- 
ments. I am rather troublesome when 1 begin to hammer which 
I have already started. Like Pandya, Parasnathji has begun to 
deem that I am interfering too much but I thought it was neces- 
sary. Constitutionally 1 have left i .ryihing to Parasnathji 
and Devdas. 

By the way, how is Bapu’s health? Is he getting rest? The 
thought of goinft to the South is a great temptation to me 
because Bapu also wo:. Id be there, but I fear 1 could not go 
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just now. Intuition tells me that I may have to go to Simla 
some time during this month. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadevbhai Desai, Esqr. 
Wardha 
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May 7, 1936 

BHAl GHANSHYAMDAS, 

Mahadev has gone to Poona. Chandrashekhar is ill. I am 
leaving for Bangalore tomorrow and shall be staying at Nandi 
Durg for a fortnight. Thereafter I go to Bangalore for 
Vallabhbhai. 

About Parmeshwari, 1 have already sounded Parnerkar and 
will do so again. The reason why there is delay in getting Rs. 
10,000 for Parmeshwari from Sewa Sangh is that two of the 
members have voted against, and it has become necessary to 
call a meeting which can only be held in June. That now 
Parnerkar has also opposed the idea will only add to the diflS- 
culty. It IS true that Parnerkar is an experienced worker and he 
worked for years together in the Sabarmati Ashram. At present 
he is working at Dhulia on behalf of Cow-Protcction League. 

Dinkar has seen me. I told him not to get disheartened and 
to try to give satisfaction. 1 said his integrity was not in doubt, 
nor was his perseverance, but you have begun to doubt his 
capacity. He will see you. Do what you think proper. 

I like Segaon. 

You can come down to Bangalore whenever necessary. The 
climate and water there are without doubt excellent. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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Nandi Hills, 
Via Bangalore, 
May 12, 1936 

BHM GHANSHYAMDASJl, 

I had to go to Poona for a couple of days and your letter 
was opened by Bapii in my absenca, and I sec his remark there- 
on that he has already replied to it. I suppose in his reply he 
ha* fully dealt with the matter about Parmeshwari Prasad. 1 
have an impression that Bapu is in substantial agreement 
with you. 

About that baseless report in the II.T. 1 have nau correspon- 
dence both with Di'vdas and Parasnathji. Ihe source was 
Shri Prakasa I am told, but I am also told that Chamanlal sent 
the report after the first one had been duly contradicted. Of 
course in this last case Parasnathji or whoever was in charge 
should not nave taken it in. But I have written to Shri Prakasa 
too, of course, at Bapu’s instance. 

Bapu is keeping extraordinarily well indeed. Though Sir 
Mir/a and the Medical Officer insisted on his getting up the hill 
in chair he climbed the whole distance— a matter of about five 
miles— and none was the worse for it. 

There is no place in India to beat this hill in its cleanliness, 
and its almost divine q-'et. We got the telegram about 
Dr. Ansari rather late yesterday. We were all stunned. Bapu 
has put in all his sorrow in the brief note he has written 
for Harijan. We arc not likely to see the like of Dr. Ansari 
again. How 1 wish you bad your Executive meeting here, instead 
of at Calcutta. 1 suppose now it is not possible to expect you 
to visit Bapu here. The work in Travancorc will not leave you 
free for a spree of this kind. 

Could you tell me the personnel of the trustees of Lalaji 
Memorial Fund started some years agt . Bapu says you are likely 
to know. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahidev 
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Calcutta, 
May 20, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADliVBHAI, 

I am eager to go to South but I cannot say about the dates. 
Sir Mir^a wauls ms to go before the 30th and participate in the 
birthday ceremony but I fcac it would not be possible. Braj- 
moban is out of the town and I being alone find a lot to 
do. In any case, please let me have Bapu's programme. Ifl egn- 
not be there while Bapu is in the South, then probably 1 would 
go after the i^ins set in. But I should like to go while Bapu is 
there cither before or after the birthday ceremony. 

1 do not know the names of the Trustees of the Lajpalrai 
Fund. 

I am glad to hear that Bapu is well. Devdas was here and 
looked much better. He was full of praises for homoeopathy. 1 
call this “pathy” nothing but supcr>lition. 

1 had a long talk with Devdas about the policy of The 
Hindustan Times, lie agreed with my views. Parasnalhji and 
Devdas both arc going to work hard to set up a high standard 
but it will take a long time before they succeed. They have to 
sweep the dust out of every nook and corner. They arc think- 
ing of relieving Chamanlal and also Bharati. Well let us see 
what they do. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Mahadevbhai Desai, Esqr. 

Nandi Hills 
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Calcutta, 
May 23, 1936 

DLAR MR. LAl'lll WAITE, 

I am interested in two dairies, one in Delhi where we also 
breed cattle for dual purpose and another in Rajputana in my 
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village which is situated about 100 miles South West of Delhi. 
The latter was started only a year back and the intention is to 
concentrate mainly on milk and for the purpose I brought a 
Holstein bull last year rrom England. Now in spite of my best 
efforts, I could not get good cows from Haryana side. This was 
not the position 10 years back. T remember having purchased at 
that time good cows from Rohtak side giving as much as from 
13 to 15 seers of milk per day. Now to get a cow yielding more 
than even 8 seers of milk has become a problem. The best cow 
are.cxporled to big towns never to return home. 

While 1 was in London, I had asked His E.Kcellency whether 
it was possible to regulate return fare for cattle from big towns 
in a manner as to make it more attractive to send the good breed 
back to their original homes rather than allow them to go to 
the slaughter house. The difficulty in getting good cows from 
Haryana side for my own dairy makes me think ^vhether it 
would not be better for me to select good cows in Calcutta and 
send them back to my village. This would be something like 
consigning bamboos to Bareilly! 

J feel an agony to see that while wc should be so anxious to 
improve breed in India our very object is defeated by the force 
of circumstances. May I therefore repeat the suggestion that 1 
made to His Excellency in London for his consideration? One 
would very much like to respond to the appeal that His Excel- 
lency made while making p. sentation of two stud bulls. But 
the question is how to get good bulls? 

1 hope His Excellency is quite wc''. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


J. G. LAITHWAITI', liSQ. 

C.I.L. 


SiMI.A 
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Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla, 
May 26/27, 1936 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

Thank you very much for your letter of 23rd May which I 
have shown to His Excellenry. He asks me to say that he had 
already noted the point which you refer to, the importance of 
which he fully appreciates, and tliat he has been making enqui- 
ries about it. He hopes to let you know the result in due course. 
With kind rjegards. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. G. Laithwaite 


G. D. Birla, E.sq. 

8 Royal Exchange Place 
Calcutia 
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Viceregal Housi , 
Simla, 
June 4, 1936 

DLAR MR. BIRI A, 

His Excellency asks me to say that he has now gone very 
closely into the whole question which you mentioned to him 
previously and which also arises out of your letter to him of 
the 23rd May, about cattle breeding. 

The question of regulating the return fare for cattle from 
big towns, so as to make it more attractive to bring good cows 
back to their original homes, has been discussed at length, not- 
ably at a meeting of the Agricultural Committee of the Research 
Council at which a representative of the Ratfway Board was 
present. It appeared that the freight charge on cattle is already 
at the lowest rate and as a result of the diseussion, in which a 
number of livestock experts, dairymen (including the Imperial 
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Dairy expert) and private breeders took part, the conclusion 
was reached that even if such cows were brought back free this 
concession would have little effect on the trade. A suggestion 
was indeed made that the cows are maintained, in many cases, 
under such unsatisfactory conditions in city byres, without 
suitable exercise and very highly fed on concentrates, that in 
any case they are difficult to get in calf, and that consequently 
any cow which has been in a city jG»r any length of time is re- 
garded as likely to be unsatisfactory for breeding, and that the 
ordinary breeder is not willing to pay any more then, if indeed 
as much has they would fetch from city butchers. On the other 
hand His Excellency thinks it only fair to say,thai he under- 
stands that one or two firms, e. g. Keventers, do bring back a 
certain number of their best cows to breeding areas in North 
India, and he entirely agrees that anything that could be done 
to encourage the practice of buying good covss in ^he city and 
bringing them back for breeding, or bringing them back as soon 
as their milk yield has fallen to an unremunerative level, would 
be of real value. Hi-. Excellency is however continuing to take 
the closest interest in this aspect of the problem which, as he 
knows you fully appreciate, is by no means free from serious 
difiiculues. and he is arranging for the Animal Husbandry 
Expert of the Imperial Agricultural Council to visit Bombay 
and Calcutta as soon as he conveniently can with a view to 
ascertaining what more car be (tone. 

The enquiries His Excellency has made in connection with 
your letter undoubtedly go to make it clear that, except in 
certain government farms where the.' are produced at consider- 
able expense for the improvement of stock m the Provinces 
concerned there is some difficulty at present in obtaining high 
class pedigreed bulls. On the other hand, there are large number 
of quite good young bulls produced every year in all good 
breeding tracts which, though there is no recorded pedigree or 
performance, aie quite good for impioving ordinary village 
cattle; and in certain tracts, of which Rohtak is one, organised 
breeding control which is likely toimprovc the stock all round is 
now being undertaken. Finally, if the reSults which His Excel- 
lency hopes can be secured from his present Bull Campaign arc 
satisfactory, it should be possible before very long to start to 
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build up, in the different provinces, a nucleus of pedigree bulls 
for stud purposes. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. G. Laithwaite 

PS. H. E. asks me to thank you for your letter of 31 May 
and the cutting enclosed in it. 

G. D. Biri,a. Esq. 

8 Royal Exciiangl Place 
Calcutta 
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8 Royal Excuanof Place, 
C'alcutta, 
June 5, 1936 

Mahadlvbhai 

Care Mahatma Gandhi 

Bangalore 

LEAVING tomorrow FOR MADRAS. 

Ghanshyamdas 
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Calcutta, 
June 6, 1936 

DEAR MR. laithwaite, 

Thanks for your very interesting letter of the 4th June. 

The freight charge on cattle may be at the lowest from the 
point of view of the Railways but it is not so from the point of 
view of the cattle trade. It costs nearly Rs. 30 per head if one 
full wagon load is taken of 10 cows back to Haryana. The 
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freight would be still higher on a smaller number * The price of 
a dry cow in Calcutta would be about Rs. 30, another Rs. 30 is 
added to take it back to Ruhtak and then another up to Rs. 30 
will be required for feeding it until it calves. Thus the cost 
would be almost prohibitive for undertaking the venture. 
From the standpoint of the Railways it may be practical to have 
a higher rate for export to Calcutta and lower for journey back. 
A certain number of cattle is exportfed back from Calcutta even 
now to Chapra side and from all that 1 have heard, it appears 
thai it is not correct to say that a cow after the city life should 
be regarded as unsatisfactory for breeding. One of my friends 
who is keenly interested in breeding has only •recently taken 
back about 20 cows to Gorakhpur and his experience has not 
been unsatisfactory. Of course, I would not be dogmatic and 
wait further before pronouncing any definite opinion. All that I 
wish to say is that we should face the difficulties ami find out 
remedy for them. A cheap return fare, while acting as a healthy 
check on the slaughter of good breed would not in any W'ay 
hamper the beef trade because only good breed would be ex- 
ported. As His Excellency says, “anything that could be done 
to encourage the practice of buying good cows in the city and 
bringing them back for breeding would be of real value.” I am 
glad that His Excellency has arranged for the Animal Husban- 
dry an expert to visit Calcutta and Bombay and ascertain what 
could be done. 

As regards bulls, 1 would write to Mr. N. C. Mehta (o find 
out whether it is possible to obtain go -d bulls. 1 did not write 
to him so far because I found that the Government department 
had not got sufficient means so far to help the private enthu- 
siasts. For instance, Pusa could not give me any help for secur- 
ing good cows for me nor could they help me much in apicul- 
ture which I am trying to introduce in Delhi, which, if success- 
ful, would be introduced in my part o' d'e country. 

I read recently in the papers that His Excellency is likely to 
come to Calcutta. Is it true ? I ask this because I wish to see 
His Excellency. I have not met him since his arrival. Would you 
kindly let me kno^ whether His Excellency is likely to come 
to Calcutta and if not, whether it will be convenient for him 
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to grant me an interview if I go to Simla some time in July. 
With kind regards. 


Yours sincereiy, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


J.G. Laithwaite, Esq. 
Simla 
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Vktrfgal Lodge, 
Simla, 
June 17, 1936 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

I have been postponing a reply to your letter about eattic 
breeding until I had available the further report for which His 
Excellency has instructed me to ask the experts on the points 
raised by you, but as it now seems likely that this will take 
some time to prepare, I send this interim reply at once to let 
you know that the matter is being gone into. 

As regards the point referred to in the last paragraph of 
your letter. His Excellency’s plans arc not yet settled, but he 
does not expect to be in Calcutta in the near future. He asks me 
to say that he will, of course, be very glad to see you if you 
happen to be in Simla, but that he would be reluctant to put 
you to the trouble of coming up specially to see him. If, there- 
fore, later on you happen to be up here and would be so kind 
as to let me know, I will then try to find a date convenient to 
you for an interview. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincereiy, 
J. G. Laithwaite 


G. D. Birla, Esq. 

8 Royal Exchange Place 
Calcutta 
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State Guest House, 

Express Cape Comarin, 

June 21, 1936 

Mahatma Gandhi 
Wardha 

1 ROM I FET or mother INDIA send MY ATTFCTIONATE GREETINGS. 
had two interviews with his highness, promised satisfac- 
tory RESULTS NEXT BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY. 

Ghanshyamdas 
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Ghanshyamdas Birla 
Guest House 
Trivandrum 

RFCEIVED. god BLESS YOU. 


Wardikganj, 
June 21 , 1936 


Bapu 
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June 27, 1936 

PUJYA BAPU, 

Vallabhbhai wiTl tell you all. There are a lot of things about 
my tour in the South which could be only related personally 
and so I have spoken to Vallabhbhai who will tell you every- 
thing at length. 
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I have been deflnitely promised by the Maharajah and 
Maharani that they would throw the temples open and make 
the announcement during the next birthday anniversary of the 
Maharajah. They were keen that the “gift” should be received 
in a graceful manner and that it ought not to be demonstrated 
that we had forced their hands. On the score I gave them full 
assurance. They arc going to utilise the intermediary time in 
tackling the priests. They have already got three to sign in 
favour of temple-entry. Jamorin has given his consent. 1 hope 
they would be able to take the step as promised at the time of 
the next Durbar. 

I had a tall, with Maharajah of Mysore also who said that 
he was quite ready to admit the Harijans in his Durbar and he 
would consult his advjsers. So, 1 hope that at Mysore also, we 
will have Harijans admitted at the next Dusschra Durbar. But 
the Maharajah of Mysore was not quite prepared just now for 
temple-entry. 

As regards our work that is going on minus your own inspi- 
ration and work, I fear 1 was not very greatly impressed by our 
own work. There is neither tact nor efficiency and so we have 
been plodding on. The money is not wasted but I think more 
useful work could be done with the same amount of money, 
and a lot of more money could be collected at the spot if we 
had efficient men. But all these things, 1 will discuss with you 
some day when we meet in the Committee. Among our w'orkers 
Ramchandra of Bangalore tops the list and next come 
Rarachandran of Trivandrum. Others arc cither mediocres or 
inefficient persons. With such a lot of men, 1 think it is impos- 
sible to carry on any well organised work. 

With best regards, 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


PuJYA Mahatma Gandhui 
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June 28, 1936 

DEAR LORD LOTHIAN, 

Please pardon me if I said that when you spoke in the 
House of Lords on the Orders in Council you were not speak- 
ing as a realist. When you talk in the most alluring terms of 
the time that is yet to come, blindly ^ignoring the present atmos- 
phere, wc in India don’t feel much impressed. May I again 
repeat what I said so many times to you and other friends in 
London that in the present atmosphere there is not even one 
per cent chance of the Reforms being a success, •if by success 
was meant peace and contentment? When I returned from 
London, 1 got Gandhiji to promise that no new commitments 
would be made until the new Viceroy came. He kept his pro- 
mise and the Congress officially today stands non-oommitted 
as regards the Reforms though Jawaharlal has made up his 
mind against it. But there is the same lack of personal touch 
now as it was before, f only hope that Lord Linlithgow would 
be able to break the ice. If a personal touch and mutual under- 
standing are established, the Congress may accept office and the 
Reforms, I hope, would be successful. On the other hand, if 
the present-day atmosphere continued, then the Congress is 
bound to adopt wrecking tactics. The Secretary of State tells 
us, he said in his speech, tha' special powers would then be 
used. But it is exactly what Jawaharlal wants. 

Like yourself, 1 too don’t fear an\ light between capitalism 
and socialism if the hght were to take place in legislature But 
this too will depend on the atmosphere. In case the Congress 
accepts office, the fight would be in legislature. The right wing 
Congress then will come out openly to fight Jawaharlal. The 
other side of the picture that I can imagine n my mind is 
Jawaharlal in jail and youngsters developing from socialism 
into communism and the Government into fascism. I fear the 
latter is the more likely possibility. If you would be a realist 
you would not ignore the possibilities ahead. 

I am writing this from Bombay where I stay for a few days 
and then go to Delhi. 
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With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


The Rt. Hon’ble 

THE Marquess of Lothian 

London 
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Vici ROY’S Camp, 
India, 
July 3, 1936 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

Many thanks for your letters of 28th June, which I have 
shown to His Excellency. His tour programme is now more 
definite, and he expects to be in New Delhi for some time on 
the 4th and 5th August. He is very reluctant to put you to the 
trouble of making a special journey to Simla if an interview on 
either of the dates in question would be more convenient for 
you. Perhaps you would be so kind as to let me know. 

2. Thank you very much for the very interesting letter from 
Gorakhpur which you sent me. We are still pursuing this 
matter with the I.C.A.R., and Colonel Olver is at this moment 
in Calcutta where 1 understand he proposes to make certain 
enquiries. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
J.G. Laithwaite 


G. D. Birla, Esqr. 
Birla House 
Albuquerque Road 
New Delhi 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
July 4, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I did not ask Mahadev to write about the museum. In fact, 
I had asked him to write about the, other buildings. You might 
recall that while enumerating my needs I had said that a sum 
of Rs. 1,00,000 would be needed for the other buildings. Subse- 
quently the Vidyalaya was included among the other buildings. 
Tiiough at the time of talking of Rs. 1.00,000 the Vidyalaya 
was kept separate because I was thinking of erecting other 
buildings at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000 in addition lo the Vidyalaya 
building. But there is not enough money m the funds or in the 
reserve to defray the expenses incurred on account of the 
Vidyalaya. I was under the impression that you liavc sent a 
certain portion of the amount of Rs. 1,00,000 to Bachhraj & Co. 
Now I learn that nothing has been credited under this head. 
That was why I wrote a letter to you at Trivandrum. Presum- 
ably you did not get that letter. If it is possible to take out any 
amount from tliat Rs. 1,00,000, this may be done. 

1 have written a letter to Dr. Moonje. You might have 
received its copy. 

What arrangements have been made with Parnerkar? 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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Seymour House, 
17 Waterloo Place, 
S. W. 1, 
July 9, 1936 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 28lh June. I do not 
think that my remarks in the House of Lords can have been 
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very fully reported in India because I do not think they bear 
the construction you put upon them in your letter. I am ven- 
turing, therefore, to send you a copy of the Hansard. 

I earnestly hope that the personal touch, which you quite 
rightly desire, will soon be established. My impression is that 
the Viceroy is determined to break through formality and to 
establish it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lothian 


G. D. Birla, Esq. 

Birla House 

Mount PleasAnt Road 

Bombay 
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Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla, 
July 13/14, 1936 

dear MR. birla. 

Thank you very much for your letter of 9th Jul>, which I 
have shown to His Excellency. He would be glad to see you 
on the morning of the 5th August, and suggests that you 
should call on him at 12.15 p.m. at the Viceroy's House, if that 
time is convenient to you. 

2. You will, 1 think, be glad to know that His Excellency 
has been interesting himself closely in the very difficult question 
about which you and also certain other gentlemen ha\e written 
to him of the disposal of cattle which are sent to Calcutta and 
other large towns for milk purposes, and which at present are 
in many cases slaughtered when they go dry; and that the 
Railway Board in order to facilitate the return of dry cow s, 
have now agreed to introduce a special return rate of six annas 
per four wheeled vehicle per mile from any N.W. Railway 
station to Howrah by goods train. A return ticket will be issued 
providing for the retura journey to be completed within a 
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period of nine months. Steps are being taken to give publicity 
to this concession. The Railway Board will of* course keep a 
close watch on the advantage taken of it, and if it proves 
successful, will be willing to extend it for movements from and 
to other areas as may be required. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely. 

J.G. Laithwaite 


G. D. Birla, Esq. 
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Mardwar, 
July 16, 1936 

DEAR MR. LAlTHWAITt, 

Thank >ou very much fur your letter of the 14th July. 1 have 
come here for a short visit to sec my parents and will be going 
back to Delhi shortly. 1 hope to present myself at the Viceroy's 
House at 12.15 on the 5th August. 

1 am extremely gratified to note the contents of the second 
paragraph of your letter an ' 1 am grateful to His Excellency 
for the same. I feel sure that this concession must lead to beucfi- 
cial results; and if docs not, then we have to analyse the causes 
of Its failure. But wc must from the .ery beginning take note of 
the fact tliat the Gwalas who ate interested in tins trade are very 
illiterate people and will be slow in taking full advantage of this 
concession. 

If I have understood your letter lightly, it appears that the 
Railway-, will give option to the consignor of co.vs to purchase 
either single or return ticket. Is my fading coirect? If so then 
in case one purchases only single ticket, viz., only for journey 
to Howrah, what will the charge then be? I fear in the begin- 
ning, the Gwal* may not purchase rciurn tickets. The result in 
that case would be that once the cow becomes dry, even if 
someone else wants to send the cow back to Punjab, there 
would be no alternative’ for the cow than to be sold to the 
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slaughter house. Would not His Excellency think it better there- 
fore to have deferential rates for journeys to and from Calcutta? 
Suppose 4 annas per mile for a wagon were charged for 
journey to Howrah and 2 annas per mile for journey back. I 
am not sure but probably the present rate is 4 annas per mile 
for each journey. 

For myself, I think the best course would be to ha\e a uni- 
form 6 annas rate for export to Calcutta with free ticket for 
return journey within nine months. This would leave no option 
to the consignor except to purchase a return ticket which would 
be sold by the Gwala along with the cow to one interested in 
bringing the cow back. I do not think this would put any 
burden on the beef trade. What is likely to happen is that there 
will be lower price for those dry cows likely to be sold to 
slaughter house against a higher price for those intended to 
return. This, in my opinion, would lead to the greater success. 
1 would be sorry indeed if His Excellency got reasons to feel 
disappointed at the result and therefore I have written at some 
length. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


J.G. Laitiiwaite, Esq. 
SiMILA 
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Hardwar, 
July 16, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADLVBHAI, 

The enclosure will interest Bapu. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadlvbhai Desai, Esqr. 
Wardha 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
July 21, 1936 

dear sethji, 

I am desired by Bapu to send yo i a cops of his letter to Dr 
Moonie and I am enclosing the same 

I arrived here yesterday and am'dtiighted with the quiet of 
this place The weather i'. quite pleasant and the surrounding 
country is looking its best — so Ircsh and green 

Bapu looks well— though to me he seems a little thinner 
With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Amrit Kaur 
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Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla, 
July 23, 1936 

DEAR MR BIRLA, 

Many thanks for your letter I should be delighted to see 
> ou if you would care to come in before you go to see the 
Viceroy I shall be in ray oflSce all ii * morning 

2 I mentioned in my letter that H E has instructed me to 
investigate the points raised m your earlier letter I now write 
to say that you arc quite correct m thinking that under the 
arrangement which has been introduced consignors of cattle 
have the option of booking their cows eitiicr at a single or a 
return jouincv ticket to Howrah ' a single jouincy ticket is 
taken the charge will be as it has been heretofore, i c , 4 annas 
per wagon per mile for the movement in each direction. 

3. I fear tha^ the acceptance of your suggestion for a 6-anna 
rate for movements to Calcutta with a free return within nine 
months with no option to the consignor to obtain single journey 
ticket at the 4-anna rate would not get over the difficulty you 
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apparently anticipate, as the consignor would then book their 
cattle to some other station on the E.l. Railway, say Lucknow 
or Patna, at the 4-anna rate, and rebook then to Calcutta at 
the same rate. If you think that a better arrangement than the 
6-anna return journey rate would be to have the 4-anna rate 
for booking to Calcutta and 2-anna rate for booking from 
Calcutta, His Excellency understands that the Railway Board, 
as the result of the enquiries he has made of them, would 
probably be ready to issde instruction for a rate of 2 annas 
per 4-wheeled wagon per mile to be quoted for cows despatched 
from Howrah to stations on the N.W. Railway, the arrangement 
for the issue of return journey tickets at the 6-anna rate to be 
discontinued wilh the introduction of this rate. But he is in- 
clined to think that, unless you feel strongly that there would 
be advantage in such an arrangement, having regard to the pub- 
licity which has been given to the return 6-anna rate and to the 
detailed arrangements already made in connection with it — 
(Incidentally Pandit Malaviya writes to me to say that he is 
endeavouring to organise a campaign to take advantage of the 
6-anna rate), you will probably feel that it will be better to let 
matters stand as they arc. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

J.G. Laithwaite 


G.D. Birla, Esq. 
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July 26, 1936 

DEAR MR, Laithwaite, 

Thanks for your letter. 

Yes, I will come a little earlier and hope to have the pleasure 
of making your acquaintance. 

As regards the other matters, I personally still think that 
instead of introducing a return six annas fare, it would be 
better to have two separate rates, four annas for booking to 
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Calcutta and two annas for booking back I feci Kiat the Gwala 
being always tight of money would not make any investment 
m tickets I would not say that he would utterly fail to take ad- 
vantage of the concession, but the result may not be very 
encouraging It would therefore be better to have two separate 
rates, four annas for bookings to Calcutta and two annas for 
bookings back Tt should not be ignored that there may be in- 
dependent people like myself who may be interested in sending 
good cows back from Calcutta, who would do so only if there 
wese scpaiate rates for the two journeys But it would not be 
enough if the concession was given only ontheNWR In 
fact, there would be many cases where cows wo^ld be exported 
back not to the Punj ib but to some parts ol U P and Bcliar, 
the lattei places being nearer to Calcutta riieicloie il the 
concession is to be mide successlul, it should he introduced on 
all the nilways, that is all the leturn lares should be reduced by 
50®' as has been proposed to be done in the case ol the N W 
Railwa> II Ills 1 scellcncy thinks th 't bclore taking any further 
step, the things should be watched, 1 have not nothing to say 
because no haim would be done by wailing foi a lew months 
more But 1 have not the lea^l doubt that in older to mike the 
scheme successful eventual modification would be neccssaiy. It 
may, ihcicioic, be better if from the very beginning scpaiate 
rates vveic intioduccd 
With kind rsgaids. 

Youis uiicerel), 
Ghanshyaradas Birla 


J G LAiTHWAiifc, Esq 
Simla 
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66 


Segaon, 
Wardha, 
July 26, 1936 


DEAR RAO BAHADUR^, 

1 have no difficulty about giving general endorsement to 
your letter to Dr. Moonje. I do not .^t all understand Dr. 
Moonje’s or Dr. Ambedkar’s position. For me the removal of 
untouchability stands on a footing all its own. It is to me a 
deeply religious question. The very existence of our religion 
depends on its voluntary removal by sevarna Hindus in the 
spirit of repentance. It can never be a question of barter for 
me. And I am glad you take nearly the same position that 1 do. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


•Noted Harijan Leader, Shri M. C. Rao 


67 


Wardiia, 
July 26, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJl, 

I enclose copy of Bapu's reply to R. B. Rajah who had sent 
us a copy of the famous corre>pondencs before your letter 
came. This is not the first time we realise that the beef eating 
Doctor is as great a foe of Hinduism as the fire-eater. Dr. A. 
came with the same proposal to Bapu some months ago and 
told him that he had already received Malaviyaji’s and Kurta- 
koti’s blessings. Kurtakoti’s he had, but I do not think he had 
Malaviyaji’s blessings. However, Bapu made it clear to him that 
it was repugnant to him to think of an essentially religious 
question in terms of compromise and barter and he had to go 
away crestfallen. This stunt of his appears to be a tremendous 
deal, but penitents ought not to be afraid of these deals. That 
Jugalkishoreji can be so easily duped we know, but I am afraid 
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you are too soft with him in these matters. 1 was told that the 
very man whom you had to turn out because you were fed up 
with him is now enjoying a fat sinecure under Jugalkishoreji. 
Why should he if you made it clear that you could not tolerate 
his presence in your premises? But here perhaps 1 am transgres- 
sing the limits of liberty that even your kind friendship would 
allow me. Please pardon me if I have done so. 

Bapu is apparently happy in Segaon, but far from peaceful. 
Even there he has the cares of a tremendously big household 
whioh often tries his nerves and robs him of his peace. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 


68 


New Delhi, 
July 28, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I very strongly feel that Bapu should take notice of the cor- 
respondence about Moonjc’s move to Ambedkar in the 
Harijan. I think this is a . ry serious matter and in my opi- 
nion the mischief would be nipped in the bud if the matter was 
brought to the notice of the public. 

As regards Thakkar Bapa’s lette • of the 2'’'th to Bapu al- 
though he did not tell me about the incident himself, 1 have 
been hearing off and on about all the incidents that he has 
related and therefore it could not be said that 1 have been in 
the dark about the matter. I had an idea to te'l Bapu about it 
when I come to Wardha but now ThakVar Bapa has already 
written about it. 

Another thing which I had heard about which Thakkar 
Bapa has said nothing is that the lady who stayed there as the 
guest has not get very good reputation. 1 am also told that on 
her being asked by Thakkar Bapa to remove herself from the 
colony she got very annoyed and is reported to have talked in 
a very provocative manner before the inmates. I have no direct 
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information of all that I have said. I am only writing what 
comes to my ears from time to time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyaradas 

Mahadevbiiai Desai, Esqr. 

Wardha 


69 

Wardha, 
July 28, 19.J6 

MY Dl AR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I had your telegram a moment back. 1 am sending it on to 
Bapu. I entirely agree with you that the fellows should be 
thoroughly exposed, but 1 do not know that Bapu will take the 
same view. 

Bapu wanted me to remind you that he wrote to you some 
time ago (when you were touring the South) to send part of the 
amount you have promised for the Village Industries Museum. 
They have already expended some 20,000 rupees on the pur- 
chase of material, etc. and have drawn for that amount on 
other funds. Perhaps you never got that letter. Will you kindly 
attend to this? 

Yours, 

Mahadev 


70 

Wardha, 
July 29, 1936 

MY DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASJl, 

I showed your telegram to Bapu. He says it would be 
proper to rush to the Press over that matter. The document is 
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marked confidential and unless Rajah himself proceeds in the 
matter, we could not uo so. Indeed Rajah has threatened to 
publish the correspondence, but he has not yet done so Bapu is 
wondering il he should w ite to Moonje direct and ask for his 
explanation, but he ha. not yet mide up his mind 1 shall let 
you know the developments as they happen. 

Yotiis affectionately, 
Mahadev 


71 


Sfgaon, 

Wardiia 


July 30. J‘n6 


DFAR VI NkATRAMAN ^ 

In accordance with Shri Birla’s wish, I have draltcd the 
appea' for funds I enclose also my endorsement I have not the 
time to mike a fair copy 11 . lacamile repiodiiction If Shri 
Biila’s conception is difleicnt from mine the diaft snould be 
altered as he wishes I am of opinion tl t the appeal should not 
be Issued unless some supp nt is guaranteed and arrangements 
made for Lolled ions throughout India 

Youi y truly, 
M. K Gandhi 


’Assistant in Harijad SevaK Sangh of ThaHkar Bipa. 
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6andbiji’s Endorsement of the Appeal 

1 heartly endorse this appeal. Removal of untouchability is 
a matter of change of heart. Hearts are not changed by expen- 
diture of money however wise it may. The change will come 
when we have enough selfless spiritually minded workers. 
Monetary contributions will be an effective test of the existence 
of such persons. For one of the results of the change of heart 
should be incessant work among Harijans. This cannot be done 
without plenty of funds. Schools and hostels cannot be opened 
nor can wells be dug without ample funds. 1 hope therefore that 
this appeal wil.' receive liberal support from both the rich and 
the poor according to their means. 

M. K. Gandhi 


The Appeal 

An appeal is respectfully made for atlcast Rs...on behalf 
of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. Gandhiji cannot be expected to 
tour as he did in 1933-34, for collection and stirring public con- 
science. There is no cause other than the Harijan cause that 
can claim greater support from caste Hindus who believe that 
Untouchability is a blot on Hinduism. The only question there- 
fore for the public to consider is whether the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh is the organisation that is enough to discharge the trust 
it has undertaken. 

Appendix gives enough details to enable the public to judge 
this for themselves. And if they are satisfied about the fitness of 
the institution, we hope that a generous response will be made 
to this appeal. 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
July 31, 1936 

DEAR DR MOONJE, 

R B Rajah has sent Seth Birla and me copies of your 
correspondence with him on the Yeravda Pact for such use as 
we may wish to make But the correspondence on your side is 
marked conhdential My own opinion is that the subject-matter 
admit no confidence But before 1 can a' ail myself of the Rao 
Bahadur s permission, 1 would like to have your consent to the 
publication of the coirespondence Meanwhile yon will permit 
me to say that your proiaisal is sub\er^lvc of the spirit of the 
Yeravda Pact and wholly contrary to the object ol the anti- 
untoLich ibility movement 

Yours sitiann, 
M K Gandhi 


73 


Wardha, 
Tuly 31, 1936 

MY DbAR CiIUNSHYAMDASJI, 

The enclosed is Irom Bapu’s new Secretary in Segaon She is 
howcvei only a tcmpoiary Secretary ^ * lam glad she is 
there, tor she can ceriainly do a lot of things ot this kind 

I think Bapu's letter to Moonie was a )ust thing 1 wonder 
if you saw my article in the last Ilanjan — '‘A Sin and a Wrong” 
If you have not, pleafe do see it, and let me have your reaction 
to it 

Your^ sincerely, 
Mahadev 
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July 31, 1936 


MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Bapu never wrote to me before about the Village Industries 
Museum. There were one or two other matters also about which 
Bapu thought he had written to me whereas he never wrote. I 
don’t remember exactly what they were but due to over-work it 
appears that Bapu sometimes thinks that he had done some- 
thing while it was never done. He should not overwork himself, 
if this little flaw in his memory has anything to do with over- 
work. However, I am writing to Bombay to do the needful as 
regards the 'Village Industries Museum. My Bombay office will 
put itself in touch with Jamnalalji. 

Yours since/ el y, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadlvbiiai Disai, Esqr. 
Waruha 


75 

JiYAJtERAo Cotton Mins Ltd., 
Gwai.ior, 
August 1, 1936 

MY DEAR MAIIADLVBHAl, 

1 am going today to Delh^ When 1 had asked that Bapu 
should lake up the matter in the Harijan I had taken it for grun- 
ted that before doing so he would ask for an explanation from 
Dr. Moonje. I even now think lhat the matter must be put 
before the public and before it is done, Bapu should ask for an 
explanation from Dr. Moonje. 

I am enclosing herewith a cutting from the Statesman. 
Evidently this represents the official view which in my opinion 
is quite correct. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Mahadevbhai Desai, Esqr. 

Wardha 
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Nfw Delhi, 
August 4, 1936 

MY DFAR MAIIADEVBHAI, 

I received a copy of BapuS correspondence w ith Dr Moonje 
from Smt Amnt Kaur and also your letter As you say Smt 
Amrit Kaur is working only temporarily I am writing this to 
you and not to her If she is still theie please give her my 
sincercst pranams and tell her why I have not diiectly replied 
to her letter 

I am glad that Bapu has taken up the question with Dr 
Moonje Suppose he does not give his consent to the publica- 
tion ol the coiiespondcncc, would it mean that we should keep 
quiet ' The mattei is ol such a public importance that 1 cannot 
conceive ol our mainlaining silence 

Yes, I read youi article “A Sin and a Wrong 1 liked it At 
least among Chiistians there aic noble souls who can speak out 
the truth 1 wish I could say the ‘ame thing about the 
Mohammedans also How disgraceluUy they beh ived in respect 
ol Hiralal’s conversion 

Yows sinceiely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


MAiiAurvmiAi Dlsai, Esqr. 
Wardha 


77 


Ml w Delhi, 

Copy August *5, 1936 

Interview with Viceroy 

(Commenced at 12.15 p m , lasted 50 minutes) 

I said that number ol things had happened since T met him 
in London and f thought that I should complete the story up to 
date And so 1 told him how after lunching with him in London 
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^vhen every* thing was in a vague and uncertain position, I met 
Lords Zetland, Halifax and Lothian and learnt from them that 
after corresponding with India it was decided that so long as 
the old Viceroy remained no useful step could be taken and that 
personal touch could only be established after the new Viceroy 
reached. However, I said that this would be too late as the 
Congress session would be held in April and if any step was to 
be taken, it should be before this. Also that how 1 was told by 
Zetland Halifax, Lothian and Hoare ti^at Gandhiji should make 
no new commitments until he met the new Viceroy. How after 
coming back to India I gave their personal message and also 
my own impression to Gandhiji. How he found it difficult to 
accept the cheerful view that I took and how yet he promised 
to sec that at Lucknow no new commitments were made. How 
1 said Lord Willingdon took active part in spreading scare 
about Linlithgow meeting Gandhiji (The Viceroy said he knew 
it.). How Lord Lothian wrote to Sir Tej a letter which the 
latter showed to Press people. How I said at this service and 
officials got upset. I said that I did not know that they had no 
information about my mission to London. 1 took it for granted 
that the S.O.S. must have written to them. At the conclusion 
1 said, ‘'Gandhiji has kept his promise. I do not know wheathcr 
you have changed )our \iews. I had pressed my point strongly 
in London but I would not do so any more now. After all when 
I talked in London you had no fir^t hand information whereas 
I had. Now it could not be said that you had not the same 
advantage of studying the conditions for yourself as I had. My 
views are known to you. 1 stick to them with the same vehe- 
mence. If you think that you should break the ice and take 
some step, then you should guide me. On the other hand, if 
you have changed your views and decided to continue the same 
old policy, then all that J want to say is that it will be a great 
mistake, but I would leave it at that.” He thought over for a 
moment and then asked, “What is the relation between 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jawaharlal?” I said, “To understand the 
position you have to understand the temperaments of the two. 
There is tremendous dilTcrence between ,the temperaments, 
outlooks and ideas. But this does not come in the way of 
mutual attachment which is as good as it ever was. So long as 
Mr. Gandhi lives, there is no danger, so far as I could see, of 
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any split in the Congress.” He said, “I agree.” Tjien he asked, 
“Is Mr. Gandhi going to finance the elections?” 1 said, “I don’t 
think so. It will all be done by the Congress and so far as 1 
could see they would do it all right and probably they returned 
in a majority in five provinces, but it does not suit Gandhi’s 
temperament to conduct the electioneering campaign.” Then 
he said, “J must tell you very franklv, when 1 came here there 
was a great panic in official circles. The Hindustan Times was 
a very nasty affair. 1 had a full talk* with Sir Henry Craik. I 
fear it is not possible for me to take any step just now. I recog- 
nise that Congress is a very strong party and it may be retur- 
ned in a majority in many provinces, f admit that the Congress 
has created a spirit of self-respect and nationalism among peo- 
ple and is largely responsible for bringing abv>iil a constitutio- 
nal change in India. But there arc other important parties too. 
And if J try to be over-friendly with the Congress, then 1 
would be putting the other parties at a great disadvahtage. And 
this might give undue weight to the Congress in election. And I 
may be charged with partiality. As representative of the Crown 
therefore it would not be fair for me to do anything that might 
savour of partiality. There is besides this another point. What 
can I talk to Mr. Gandhi today? I do not wish to play with 
him. I cannot change a comma in the Government of India Act. 
I cannot release the prisoner& in Bengal. Then w'hat am 1 to 
talk? Of course, if any distinguished person wants to see me. 
I am always ready to see. Pandit (Madan Mohan Malaviyaji) 
saw me, you have seen me. But if I specially invite Mr. Gandhi, 
I fear there would be no justification in doing so,” I said, “1 
quite appreciate your point. Gandhiji would not ask for an 
interview at present. Not that he stands on any ceremony. If 
you express a desire to meet him, he would at once write for an 
interview. But left to himself he has nothing to say. It is trying 
for me to have to defend the Congress. I am not in Congress. 
When I have to clarify your position to the Congress and the 
position of the Congress to you, 1 feel myself at a disadvantage. 
I wonder why you should not seek the opportunity yourself of 
seeing a Congressman like Gandhi to discuss Congress politics. 
Then you can get first hand information about their attitude and 
vice versa. Of course, 1 never suggested that it was possible to 
change the Government of India Act at this stage, but there are 
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a lot of other things that could be done and should be done. 
Cannot a common formula be found on terrorism? The release 
of prisoners thus can come on a common ground. There are 
so many other things which are possible to be done. I don’t 
think the Government today is impartial. Immediately Khan 
Saheb is released, a ban against his entering the Frontier and 
the Punjab is put. Assume that Khan Saheb is going to be one 
of the ministers. You are simply depriving him from carrying on 
his electioneering campaign. It is not fair. It is neither fairness 
nor impartiality. By removing all these unfairness the atmosphere 
could be improved but as 1 have already said 1 would not press 
the point any further. 1 have pressed my point enough. Now 
decide for you/self.” But I asked, “Do you think the position 
would be different from what it is today after the election is 
over?’** He said, “Oh yes, tremendously. After election it would 
be a different picture altogether. 1 hope to make a substantial con- 
tribution after the election is over but J do not make any pro- 
mise. We do not know what the position would be after election 
and what step we might have to take.” Then lie said his infor- 
mation was that Congressmen were trying to avoid office 
because if they did some constructive work and had to tax 
people for education and all other things, they might get un- 
popular. I said, “Your information is absolutely wrong. I have 
not the slightest doubt that if there was a proper understanding 
and a good atmosphere, and if Congress accepted office, they 
would not hesitate for a moment to put new taxation on those 
who are capable of paying for the purpose of helping education, 
sanitation and all that. In fact it would only increase the 
popularity of the Congress.” He accepted my point of view btu 
said that he was told this only by a Congressman. But then he 
said, “Suppose if I met Mr. Gandhi and said, ‘I can do this 
and 1 can do that and 1 would put a most liberal interpretation 
of the Act and even take risks. Would you accept office?’ I have 
not the slightest doubt that he would say, ‘No.‘ ” I said, “Your 
Excellency, you arc assuming too much.” He said, “Do you 
think he will agree to acceptance of office?” I said, “Yes, pro- 
vided he was convinced that there was an atmosphere for doing 
conslructive work for the good of the masses, Gandhiji ha^ been 
a constructive worker throughout his life and therefore accep- 
tance of office by the Congressmen wouldenot frighten him in the 
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least. Of course, these has to be the right atmosphere.” Then I 
again said, “I know your views now and J will forward them to 
Gandhiji. I am so glad that you have put the things so clearly 
and so frankly and I would no longer pester you any more on 
this point. If at any time you want my help, I am at your dis- 
posal but as now you have the advantage ofstudying the things 
for yourself, I would say nothing. Of Course, I do not agree 
with your conclusion but that docs not matter.” 

Then vve talked a little about cattle breeding. He said, “It 
would satisfy my conscience if 1 could put something in the 
pocket of the cultivator. I do not care what people thought of 
me if I succeeded in doing this.” He again said, “Tell Mr. 
Gandhi that nationalism is not a crime in my opinion and I am 
capable of taking honest views.” Hicn he added. “You don’t 
know how much panic there was in the ofTicial circles when 1 
reached India.” I told him that I knew all about it and had even 
warned him in my letter to him. He said, “1 did not fliink it is 
as bad as that.” 

I need not add that there was a thorough cordiality through- 
out the coincrsation and I still stick to my vie as that he is a 
good honest man. He has been entirely forced to abandon his 
ideas and although he still aspires to take some step after the 
election, he would not make any promise. When 1 said I hoped 
to sec him again, he said, '‘Do not come very often to me or 
else it might be construed that you were trying to influence me 
too much. But write whenever you wish c\cn though 1 may 
disagree with you.” 


78 


New Delhi, 
August 6, 1936 

PUJYA BAPU, 

Yes, I remember we had a talk about the buildings and also 
the museum, and when Mahadevbhai wrote to me £ understood 
what was meant. But at any rate 1 did not receive any letter 
from you so far. I had instructed to send you the money for 
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the buildings which 1 understand has been sent. 

Parnerkar visited the Cattle Breeding Farm and also the 
Pilani Dairy farm. He could not see me again before he re- 
turned to Wardha because I was away from Delhi. He told me 
that he would have a talk with you. The things are not running 
here very satisfactorilly. Parmeshwari Prasadji is light of money 
and as he was in great difficulty I decided to purchase two stud 
bulls from him and one ,or two cows that he wanted to sell. 
This will carry him on for some time. But wc have to come to 
some definite conclusion. My own opinion is quite definite that 
this dairy should not lose at any rate more than 3,000 rupees a 
year. I don’t know what opinion Parnerkar holds but Par- 
mcdiwari Prasadji says nothing could be done for less than 
10,000 rupees. Gododia docs not take any interest and you 
made me managing director without my having anything to do 
with either the minagcmenl or the direction. So this is how 
the matter stands. I think you have to make >oLir mind as to 
what is to be done. 

Now as regards the appeal which you have sent, 1 fear Mr. 
Venkatraman could not explain the matter to >ou fully. As you 
know wc are issuing a small report which gives at a glance all 
the information about the activiiics of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
On the front page of the report, we wish to have something from 
you which wc propose to print in a facsimile. It is not exactly an 
appeal but you may call it an appeal if you like. If it is to be an 
appeal, it would be to pur:,c and heart both. 

As regards the collection of funds, except that wc collected 
in Calcutta and a little money that 1 have put at the disposal 
of the Sangh only very recently, we have miserably failed. 1 
spoke to Sir Purohottamdas and Mathuradas in Bombay. They 
all listened to me with courtesy but did no more. Will you 
therefore now send me something, a message or an appeal, 
which wc want for the purpose 1 have mentioned abo\c? 

Please wire to me how you feel about my interview with the 
Viceroy. You warned me through Vallabhbhai that 1 might 
embarrass him. You scented the atmosphere rightly but I am 
glad that I saw him. I think it was necessary y#id now you know 
the position stands. 

I have just received a letter from Lord Lothian who says, 
“1 earnestly hope that the personal •touch which you quite 
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rightly desire will soon be established. My impression is that 
the Viceroy is determined to break through formality and to 
establish ii." I don't know what you think after reading 
this question with the notes that 1 am sending. My mind is 
quite clear. For the time being the idea has been abandoned or 
rather the Viceroy has been forced to abandon the idea. He 
may be still aspiring or he is aspiring as he said to me, “I may 
make some substantial contribution towards the improsement 
of the atmosphere as you call it after the election is over.” But 
you may read anything between the lines and let me have your 
reactions, f dare say you would approve of what I said. 1 hope 
>ou will not be quite indifferent towards the election. I have 
begun to realise its importance more and more. 

Yours ajfcclioiiately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Pt;jYA SiiRi Mahatma Ganuhui 
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Wardha, 
August 6, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

1 had \our telegram. There is just time to enclose a copy 
of Dr. Moonje's letter received ha'f an hour ago. It speaks for 
itself— perhaps Bapu may ask him to come. But if he docs, I 
shall let you know. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 
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Birla House, 
New Delhi, 
August 7, 1936 

Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha 

UNLESS TIMELY LEAD GIVEN IN CONNECTION WITH RAJAH MOONJE 
CORRESPONDENCE HINDUSADHA LIKELY TO MAKE NEW COMMIT- 
MENTS WHICH WILL BE EMBARRASSING. 

Ghansiiyamdas 
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Segaon, 
August 7, 1936 


my dear ghanshyamdas, 

I have gone through both the letters. The rest, later. 
Parnerkar has not yet seen me. The interview was quite in order, 
though I am not optimistic as to its outcome. He will not 
be able to do anything. There is a world of difference betw'een 
his policy and ours. I am convinced that it would be better not 
to proceed in that way. It is not proper to say that I had made 
any promise. Whatever has been done was done because that 
was the only proper thing to do, not because of any promise. 
It was not in public interest to go any further. This 1 am writ- 
ing to serve as a guide for the future. What can 1 do during 
the election? The only thing I shall try to do is to prevent dis- 
sensions within the Congress, and this T am already doing. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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Wardha, 
August 7, 1936 

DEAR MAHATMAJI, 

Many thanks for your letter of 31st ultimo which reached 
my hands here just now on having been redirected from Nagpur 
and Poona. . 

I had sent the letter to R.B. M.C. Rajah intending it to 
be strictly private and confidential and I would earnestly re- 
quest you to regard it as such. There is nothing to be alarmed 
about it and a time will come when either the whole correspon- 
dence will be published or the matter wilt drop down as if 
nothing had happened. 

Should you however feel the need of personal discussion in 
the matter, 1 will be glad to come over and meet you. 

With best respects. 

Yours sincerely, 
B.S. Moonje 
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August 7, 1936 

DfAR LORD LOTHIAN, 

1 am thankful to you for your letter of the 9th July. Yes, I 
find that your speech was not fully reported in India. I really 
like it and am sending the same to the local Press for publication. 

It was refreshing to hear from you that your impression 
is that “the Viceroy is determined to break through formality 
and establish personal touch”. As yet,, 1 have seen no sign of 
it. I met the Viceroy day-before-yesterday and found there was 
nothing doing. He looked a bit pale and depre.sscd which was 
probably due ^o the heat. 

I have been feeling like writing to you and Lord Halifax on 
the whole question and your letter gives me an opportunity to 
do so. 
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When I returned to India, I found Lord Willingdon had al- 
ready set the ball of scare rolling about what the new Viceroy 
was going to do. The new Viceroy is going to sec Gandhiji and 
will change the old policy. As if in case Gandhi walked to the 
Viceroy’s House, heavens would fall to pieces! An inspired tele- 
gram appeared in the Morning Post and on the heel of it Sir 
Tcjbahadur Spru showed your letter to friends and Pressmen in 
which it appears you said something about my having got a 
promise from Mr. Gandhi not to make any n.'W commitment 
until he saw the new Viceroy. I hope you would not misunder- 
stand me as 1 am not blaming you. But all this was fully uti- 
lised by these interested in the failure of the establishment of 
personal touch. liven my own paper The Hindustan Times 
through its Bombay correspondent was duped into printing a 
silly story about Lord Halifax corresponding with Gandhiji. 
The Editor and the correspondent had to lose their jobs for 
this mistake, but the mischief was done. 

The services who 1 always feared were strongly opposed to 
any move towards touch between the head of the adminis- 
tration and the opposition nursed the scare with its absurd 
implications and when Lord Linlithgow arrived, he found the 
atmosphere full of panic and alarm. I do not know what he did 
and how he thought but the fact jS that he has abandoned the 
idea of personal touch for the time being. My own feeling is that 
his hands are forced. 

Probably he has been ad\iscd that if he did anything before 
the elections are over, he may thereby help the Congress. 1 fear 
he has been grossly ill-advised. The idea of establishing a per- 
sonal touch is only a means. The whole question is, ‘^Should 
we make a serious elTortto direct the energies of India once for 
all towards constitutional channels?” This can only be possible 
by ending the “Police State” you call it and by creating an at- 
mosphere of mutual understanding as which will for a long time 
to come exclude the idea of any direct action. 

It IS necessary for the leaders in personal talk to know how 
far the best of British is ready to help India in her onward 
march; how the reforms will be worked with the, most liberal 
interpretation even to the extent of taking risks. All this has to 
be talked personally now and not after the elections. The best 
time for such a move was a year back. The Eihar earthquake had 
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given a good opportunity for joint work and mutual touch. 
Now'it is slightly worse but after the elections when the Congress 
comes in a majority in many provinces, which 1 think they will, 
the lime will be much worse. If when the Congress comes out 
with triumph, the Government tried to show friendship it will 
make little impression. On the other hand I also fear that even 
during the election days there may be a clash which will ruin 
the whole atmosphere. All the provjncial Governments are not 
taking impartial attitude towards the elections. 

There is another point. Lord Linlithgow has created a very 
good atmosphere for himself. The scare about his seeing 
Gandhiji made him a little popular and he has further created 
a very good impression by his interest in rural matters. The 
charm may break at the time when the elections arc over. 

Thing, are happening for which he is bound to be blamed. 
Take the case of the Frontier. Abdul Ghaffar Khan has been 
fobidden to enter the I ronticr and the Punjab and yet if any- 
body has a claim to control the new Government under the 
new reforms in the Frontier, on account of his hold on the 
public, it i'. Abdul Ghaffar Khan. Virtually he is deprived of his 
right to conduct his electioneering campaign. Why should not 
we assume that he is going to be the Chief Minister in the 
Frontier under the new reforms and that the present Govern- 
ment by banning his entry is showing partiality in favour ofihe 
present ministers who are rioting against him? So far not a word 
has been said against the Viceroy. If anything, the Congress 
Press is cither maintaining silence or is saying something 
good. But I fear that this may not coatiniic. 1 pray it may. But 
once the atmosphere gels poisonous both sides will find it diffi- 
cult to become friendly. The situation in my opinion demands 
no delay. 

It was a great disappointment to me to find that after having 
gone to England and brought such a good impression and per- 
sonal massages for Gandhiji from you and other friends and 
after having got Gandhiji to respond, 1 should have failed in 
such a manner. But it appears that God’s will was otherwise. I 
am not writing tp Lord Halifax as you may like to show this 
letter to him. I still pray that the Viceroy will realise the neces- 
sity of creating a good atmosphere without delay. To some 
extent probably he is helpless but whenever he decides to take 
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a bold action he will have to face the opposition from his men> 
I dare say Lord Halifax had the same experience when he in- 
vited Gandhiji to talk. 

This is the tale of our woes. 

With the kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


The Rt. IION’m-r 

THE MaRQUISS of LOTHIAN 

London 
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Wardha, 
August 8, 1936 

MY DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASJI, 

I am dictating this to save time. Dinkar came here at about 
half past six and asked me if I was prepared to go to Segaon 
with him. I was rather surprised that he was in such a hurry and 
would not wait even until morning. 1 had already done my 
regular constitutional of 1 1 miles in the morning and was loath 
to undertake another 5 miles, but curiosity often makes us 
undertake fool-hardy jobs and 1 girded up my loins and we 
got there marching in the dead of night at 8.45. “A cowherd 
turned into an errand boy'’, exclaimed Bapu as soon as he knew 
Dinkar’s mission. You know the rest. 

1 showed your telegram to him. He fully agrees with you 
and is writing to Mr. Moonje to say that it is no use pretending 
that the correspondence is confidential, it has been seen by 
scores of eyes by now and that it was his duty to publish it at 
once. He himself, i.c., Bapu, would certainly treat it as confi- 
dential, but no one else would do it. He Las also told him that 
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no earthly purpose would be served by his coming over to 
Wardha to see him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 


Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi, 
August 10, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I was really sorry that you had to do another five miles. I was 
very keen to get Pandya back before T left for Kashmir. Please 
don't think that I am going for a change. 1 am accompanying 
who is curious to visit the place which none of us has seen 
before. 

I hope Bapu is going to write about this Moonje correspon- 
dence. 

I wonder what you thought of the meeting. So far as I am 
concerned, I have told him that I no longer would come for 
this particular thing and there the matter ends. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Maiiadevbhai Desai, Esqr. 
Wardha 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha, 
August 20, 1936 

MY dear GIIANSHYAMDASJI, 

I am sending you under separate post a copy of the proceed- 
ing of the Visva-Bharati Sumsad. You will be glad to hear 
the ‘anonymous" donation of Rs. 60,000 has helped them to 
pay off the old debts and for once their budget seems to be 
balanced. How long it will continue to be so, we do not know! 
Did you have rice time in Kashmir? 

I deliberately refrained from writing to you on the subject 
of that historic interview. These things do not bear to be discus- 
sed through correspondence. 

I am looking forward to your arrival here some time next 
month. Pcrliaps the weather will be more propitious to you 
than it was to Pandit Jawaharlal who was here last w'eek. He 
had to walk part of the way in rain and mud. Bapu is getting 
more and more absorbed in his village work and feels no incli- 
nation to give any time to correspondence or to writing. Three 
or four weeks ago he finished writing his statement on socialism 
but he has not yet found a moment to revise it. Of course, he 
had collected a number of friends in that little one-room-tene- 
ment of his, and problems arising out of their illness naturally 
occupies the bulk of his time. That however, is not the whole 
fact of the situation. The fact is that he is turning his mind off 
from the Congress and all other outside activities and rivetting 
it entirely on the village and its problems. That he says is his 
sadhana, and he is loath to having it interrupted by any other 
programme. He received pressing letters from Sir P, T. asking 
him to go to Bombay to receive the South African deputation, 
but he resolutely said “No”. He is booked to preside over the 
Gujarat Library Conference in early Non ember in accordance 
with a promise he gave about a year ago, but he is thoroughly 
disinclined even to keep that promise and wishes that something 
or other may turn up to prevent him from going! Perhaps when 
you are here you will be able to have a correct insight into his 
present mood. 
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1 hope you are well. 


Yours sincerely f 
Mahaclev 


Sjt. Giianshyamdas Birla 
Biri a Housk 
Albuquerquf Road 
New Drun 
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NbW Drr nr, 
August 23, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADTVBIIAI, 

Wc came earlier from Kashmir than originally planned. You 
are a bit poetical and therefore you may protest if I remarked 
how I hated the place. It is neither healthy nor extraordinarily 
beautiful. I’o compare it with Switzerland is sheer mockery. 
There arc more beautiful places than Kashmir in India itself. For 
instance Darjeeling and its surrounding area is far more beauti- 
ful. There arc also much nu^re healthier places than Kcishmir 
in India. Of course 1 have not yet found a place in India where 
health and beauty were combined. In Switzerland you find both 
the virtues. In Kashmir most of out servants were unwell and 
most of us were living on fifty per cent ration. 

I went there halfheartedly but my brother Rameshwarji was 
very keen and so I accompanied him. But in the end we all got 
disappointed and after changing the sites for a week we left 
the places. 

1 am going to Calcutta the day after tomorrow. 1 will fix 
up a date for the meeting of the Executive Committee. I am 
not sure where we are going to hold the meeting. Maybe that 
we hold it in WaiHha. But it appears that this meeting is going 
to be a lengthy one— it may continue for a week—and in that 
case I may have the meeting in Calcutta. And then myself and 
Thakkar Bapa may go to Wardha. 
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When I go to Wardha, I want to have some quiet time with 
Bapu. If I go at the time of the meeting, then most of my time 
will be taken by it and thus 1 will ha\e little time left. Besides 
now that Bapu is living at Scgaon, probably Calcutta would 
be very nearly as good as Wardha. There will also be diflBciilty 
in Wardha about accommodation. So taking all these things 
into consideration, I am at present feeling inclined in favour of 
Calcutta. " 

Now when I come to Segaon — and 1 want to come to only 
to Scgaon and not to Wardha — shall 1 be able to stay there or 
shall 1 have to undertake daily journey like you from and to 
Wardha? I wish to stay with Bapu for four or five days or even 
more. 1 hope this will not cause any inconvenience to him. 
Please therefore advice me what I '■hould do. ]f I am likely to 
cause any disturbance, then 1 may not come at all. 1 personally 
feel that I should have four or five days every quarter with Bapu. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


MAHAmvmiM Disai, Fsqr. 

WAuniiA 
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Wardha, 
August 25, 1936 


my dear cjhansiiyamdasji, 

Mr. Kher who was asked by Bapu to look after the building 
of the Buddhist Vihar for which you have given the money 
asked an important question with regard to the Vihar. I enclose 
his letter with Bapu’s reply for your information. 

yours, 

Mahadev 
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True Copy of the Letter Received from Mr. B.G. Kher 

August 11, 1936 

DEAR MAHATMAJI, 

Shri Dharmanand Kosambi told me that you would like to 
look into the way the amount given by Birlaji for the Naigaum 
Vihar is spent. I will do so until the building is ready. I shall 
sec to the application of this aino'int. Thereafter I do not 
know what 1 could do, being today identified with the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh. How' am 1 to work oft a Buddhist Vihar Commit- 
tee? Are they all going to became Buddhists? Where is the need? 
However I shall return to this question after the building is 
ready. In the mean time, 1 will look into the accounts up to 
that period. I have told both Shri Kosambi and (Mr. Natarajan 
accordingly. 1 am sure you will not mind this. 

With great respect. 

Yours obediently, 
B.G. Kher 


Copy to ; 

Shri Ghanshyamdas Birla 


True Copy of the Letter Addressed to Mr. B.G. Kher 


Segaon, 
Wardha, 
August 24, 1936 


MY DEAR KHER, 

Having little time, 1 have delayed acknowledging your im- 
portant letter. This is no question of anybody becoming a 
Buddhist. The temple is meant to be one dedicated to Buddha 
as temples are dedicated to Ram, Krishna and the like. There is 
no proselytising taint about this movement. As most it is to be 
a Hindu temple of an advanced type of which a very learned 
man will be the keeper or pujari. That is how 1 have under- 
stood the whole scheme of Prof. Kosambi. You may share this 
with the professor, and if he endorses my position, with Shri 
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Natarajan, so that there may be a common understanding 
about the temple. 

Yours sincereiy, 
M.K. Gandhi 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardka, 
August 27, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJl, 

I have your letter of the 23rd. T am sorry that the Kashmir 
trip should have come to such an abrupt end. T'orlunately I 
have never been to Kashmir myself and so nothing that >ou 
would say about it, could hurt m> sense of poctrj: in fact, 1 
am quite prepared to believe with you that there is nothing 
there which could be described as exceptionally healthy or extra- 
ordinarily beautiful. I do not sec however, why all the servants 
should have been unwell there and why every one should have 
returned all the worse from Kashmir. 

If the Executive Committee is going to have a lengthy sitting 
and many members are likely to attend, perhaps it may be best 
to have it in Calcutta. 

There should be no difficulty about your being accommo- 
dated in Segaon. You have read all that 1 have said in Harijan 
about Bapu’s one room tenement there, but it is certainly less 
crowded than it was a week ago and much less crowded than it 
was a fortnight ago. I hope you will have someone with you 
to look after your washing and other physical comforts. The 
monsoon season is practically over and there need not be 
any crowding in the room or even in the varandah. Almost all of 
them nowadays sleep under the sky and there arc practically 
no mosquitoes outside. But Bapu wants you tq,come, if possible 
before the Calcutta meeting and not after. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai who is here also wants you to come 
whilst he is yet here, I do not know if ytu could manage to be 
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here during the first week of September. Please let me know as 
soon as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 


Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla 
Birla House 
Albuquerque Road 
New Delhi 

PS. I have your letter of the 24th just now. I shall let 
you have Bapu’s reply tomorrow. 
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Wardha, 
August 28, 1936 

MY 1)1 AR GiIANSHYAMDASJI, 

1 showed your letter of the 24th to Bapu. He appreciates all 
that you say and he agrees that you should take the earliest 
opportunity of resigning the managing directorship, but he 
would ask >ou to wait yet a while. The thing had been in Bapu's 
mind all these days, but we do not want to decide anything 
until after consutation with Jamnalal)i and Paimcshwariprasad. 
Perhaps it will be best if you could postpone your decision until 
after you have seen Bapu some time next month. 1 enclose here- 
with copy of my letter to Parmcshwariprasad. 

Love. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 


Sjt. Ghanshya!i|das birla 
Biri a House 
Albuquerque Road 
New Delhi 
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Benares, 
August 29, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADCVBHAI, 

I have seen Thakkar Bapa's letter to Bapu \vhich he wrote 
on the 26th inst. regarding loan to the Wardha tannery. We 
may be short of funds, but 1 would not wish Bapu to worry 
about money for his little experiments that he is doing. There- 
fore although we may formally put the matter before the 
Executive Committee, eventually whatever Bapu desires will be 
done. 

1 am goingNo look into the affairs of Satis Babu’s tannery 
when 1 go to Calcutta, but f have not a good impression about 
it. But 1 dare say what is being done at Wardha is being done 
with full knowledge of what has happened at Calcutta. Of 
course in Calcutta there has been a mistake in putting up some- 
thing like a miniature factory. In Wardha it is different and 
therefore there is no likelihood of any big loss. 

Dr. Rajan has sent me his resignation. I have not yet accep- 
ted it. 1 have sent him a non-committal reply. But would it be 
desirable to involve the Sangh in Congress politics? On the other 
hand, it may be said that on account of his reduced influence 
his working capacity may be limited. But weighing both sides 
I feel that if wc accepted his resignation we would be criticised 
for associating ourselves with Congress politics. After all ours 
is not a political body. Please let me have Bapu’s opinion 
about it. 

I am leaving this place shortly and so you should write to 
me to Calcutta. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 
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August 30, 1936 

MaHADEVBHAI DbSAI 

Maganwadi 

Wardha 

YOUR ItILORAM. Ib BAl’l WAN! > Mf TIRSI WUK SIPTIMUIRTHLN 
CAN COML AM) WILL POSTPONF lOMMllTLC MILTING BY TWO 
WLLKS. PI LAST WIRT ( ARC ‘t UCKY’. 

Guanshyamdas 
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Birla House, 
Lalghat, 
Benares, 
August 31, 1936 

M) DtAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I have Mired >ou jesterdaj saving that if Rapu m anted me 
earlier than the Committee meeting then 1 could reach there 
between the 8th and the 10th September, otherwise I would bo 
there about the 20lh. 

1 am not resigning until Parmeshwariprasad had replied. 1 
agree with Bapu’s letter. 

More when we meet 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghaiishyatndas 


SyT. MAHADEVBHAI DlSAl 
Wardha 
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Wardha, 
August 31, 1936 

Ghanshyamdas 
Care Lucky 
Calcutta 

COME AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. ' VALLABHBHAl WAITING FOR YOU. 
WIRE REPLY. 

Bapu 
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Wardha, 
September 1, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSIIYAMDASJI. 

Things have happened with such exa>perdiing rapidity that 
I have not been able to keep you inlormed from moment to 
moment. Bapu was here for the A.I.S.A. meeting on the 27th 
and 28th. On the 29tli evening he walked back to Segaon and 
had a slight temperature which lie completely disregarded. The 
next day he went through his work as usual. On the 31st morn- 
ing 1 got your telegram. 1 sent it on to him for his reply and as 
soon as 1 got the reply I despatched it to you. In the afternoon 
I went to Segaon as usually only to lind that Bapu was in bed 
with 150“ temperature. 1 had a fear on Saturday that this was 
malaria and that he would again have it on Monday, but he 
simply laughed at the suggestion. Jamnalalji was evidently 
alarmed and sent you a telegram asking you not to come. It is 
only this morning that I learnt from him that he had sent the 
telegram to you. Today Bapu has no fever, but it is very likely 
that he may get it tomorrow. Perhaps it is just as well that you 
are not coming, because you would not be in a fnood to discuss 
things with him in his present state of health. I am going there 
just now with the civil surgeon who is going to persuade him to 
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come to Wardha atleast so long as he has fever, but I do not 
think that he will listen to any such suggestion. 

1 shall keep you regularly informed. Please don’t be anxious. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 


PS. Dictated in the morning. 
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Maganwadi, 

Wardjia. 

September 1, 1936 

MY DIAR OHANSHYAMDASJI, 

The enclosed which was dictated this morning was by mis- 
take sent to Delhi. 1 am therefore sending you a copy along 
with this. This I am dictating on my return from Segaon this 
esening. 

1 am happy to tell you that Bapu had no fever today. The 
Civil Surgeon has taken his blood for examination and hopes 
to be able to tell us tomorrow whether it is ordinary malaria or 
malignant. If it is the latter, and he has fever again, he has 
consented to come to Maganwadi day after tomorrow so that 
he may be within easy reach of medical aid. 

You are right about the Wardh tannery. Thakkar Bapa 
ought not to have sent that letter tv.i Bapu. The loan to the 
tannery was to be found from Bapu’s earmarked fund. You are 
equally right about Satis Babu’s tannery. 

I ascertained Bapu’s opinion regarding Dr. Rajan’s resig- 
nation. He says that the resignation should not be accepted 
before Dr. Rajan can satisfy us as to the reasons which have led 
him to send in his resignation. You will have to write to him 
to say that his selection as president of the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
was made not because of his politics, but because of his deep 
and genuine interest in the Harijan s welfare; that you have no 
reason to doubt that he continues, to have the same interest in 
their welfare, no matter how this situation has changed so far 
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as his political position is concerned; that perhaps, his retire- 
ment from the Congress politic:> should be all the better reason 
why he should retain his presidentship of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, in as much as his energies could now be exclu>ivcly used 
for Hanjan work. If, however, he has any reasons to show which 
are mote substantial than those arising out of his retirement 
from the Congress, the Committee should be prepared to consi- 
der them. 

It is quite likely that if you write to hm, somewhat to this 
effect, he may not press his resignation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 


Sjt. Ghanshyamuas hikla 
8 Royal Exchange Pi acl 
Callutta 

PS. This was dictated at 9 p.m. It will go tomorrow 
with late fee. Please do not worry about Bapu. I will 
keep you informed daily. Please read the enclosure. It 
contains news about his health. 
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Wardha, 
September 2, 1 936 

MY DtAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I saw Bapu this morning and though he was very weak, 
he had no fever during the day but he is taking every precau- 
tion and also taking quinine. If he gets fever today, he has 
promised to shift tomorrow to Wardha and it is likely he may 
stay here until he is declared completely free from malaria by 
the doctors. 

I have a letter today from Parmeshwariprasad. I gather 
from it that he would like to be here whilst you arc here and 
he also wants Pandya and Parnerkar to be here in order to help 
in the discussion. If you are now in a position to fix the exact 
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date of your arrival here as also to tell me when I should call 
these friends here, please let me know. 1 am not writing to 
them until I hear from you. 

Vallabhbhai who was to have waited here for you is leaving 
today for Bombay. He has promised, though, to come when 
you are here. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 


The enclosure is for Brajmohanji. 
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Calcutta, 
September 3, 1936 

My DFAR MAHADI VnUAT, 

Your two letters reached me just now. While the anxiety was 
already caused by Jamnalal’s telegram which in my opinion 
should have been a litilc more clear, I am very much relieved 
to have the full report. If it is malaria, then he must take quinine 
and put himself entirely in the hands of the doctors. I hope he is 
free from fe\cr now. 

You might have noticed that I have been appointed a non- 
ofiicial adviser for the Indo-Bntish trjdc negotiations to repre- 
sent trade and commerce. These negotiations arise out of the 
cancellation of the Ottawa Pact and the Government have this 
time been wise enough to take the Indian commercial commu- 
nity into their confidence. M>self, Kasturbhai and Sir Pursottam- 
das arc to be rcpreseniativcs of the Indian trade and commerce. 
I don’t know anything about the progu inme but I may have to 
go to Simla in the near future. I have also to come to Wardha 
when Bapu is better. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mauadevbhai Desai, 5sqr. 
Wardha 
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PS. Since writing the above, I have just received Jamna- 
lalji’s telegram informing me that the temperature is 
105. While it is rather alarming, for malaria fever this 
is not unusual. I am glad that Bapu has now come to 
Wardha and 1 hope to receive more cheerful news 
tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. 
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Lucky 

Calcutta 

lAIRLY GOOD SLfir. NO KIVIR TODAY. 


Wardhaganj, 
September 4, 1916 


Jamnai al 
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Cai cutta, 
September 4, 1936 

MY DFAR MAtlADt VBUAI, 

We have now been getting Press telegrams which give up to 
date reports about Bapu's health. I hope he will be all right in 
a day or two. 

Now about my coming to Wardha. It is funny how things 
are shaped without your having any hand in them. The day I 
was to leave Benares for Calcutta, I got Bapu’s telegram that I 
should go to Wardha as soon as possible. And I had packed up 
my things to go .straight to Wardha, when I get another tele- 
gram asking me not to come. And on coming to Calcutta, I 
find that to represent the Indian trade and commerce 1 have been 
appointed an official adviser for the Indo-British trade negotia- 
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tions. This last of course was not unexpected. All the same. I 
was surprised that of all men they should have asked me to 
take up this work. As Sir Purshottamdas and Kasturbhai were 
also invited, I agreed to represent the trade and commerce. 
And now I hear that I must reach Simla on the 13th for a 
meeting which would last for about a fortnight. So, I have 
wired Thakkar Bapa to have the Executive Committee meeting 
by the end of September in Delhi, and then I propose to go to 
Wardha. Probably it would be about the first week of October 
but J would not like to say anything with certainty because it is 
not in my own hands. I hope to fix up my programme with 
greater certainty at Simla and then I will write to you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ghanshyamdas 
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Msoanwadi, 
Wardha, 
September 5, 1936 

MY DFAR OHANSHYAMDASJI, 

1 have your letter of the 3rd. Did I not tell you that Bapu 
started taking quinine from the vcr> day on which he had the 
first attack? He is still taking it, perhrps in larger doses, now 
that he is in the hospital and in chaigc of doctors! He has had 
no fever for something like 60 hours now. 1 think he has seen 
the last of it. Of course high temperature in malaria is not un- 
umal and so 1 was not at alt alarmed. I should not even have 
sent a Press telegram, but for an urgent telegram from the 
Associated Press. I am by nature not panicky and this time 1 
had decided not to inform anyone, but as you know it has 
become a physical impossibility to keep the fact of even an or- 
dinary fever in case of Bapu, a secret. 

I think that you are being entrusted with work of a very 
great magnitude and responsibility. I wish increasing strength 
to your elbow, I have Already requested you to let me know 
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the exact date of your arrival here in order that I may be able 
to give the dairy people sufficient notice. 

I suppose Bapu will stay in the hospital for two or three 
more days. How I wish he could be prevailed upon to stay on 
here for a fortnight or more! For if he goes back immediately 
to Segaon he will go back to the same crowded one-room-tene- 
ment and the same place infested with mosquitoes and sur- 
rounded all round with plenty of vegetable. 

Let us however hope for the best. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 


Sjt. Ghansiiyamdas Birla 
8 Royal Exchange Placi 
Calcutta 

PS. Got > our second letter. It means you will not be 
here before October. 
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Calcutta, 
September 8, 19.^6 

MY DEAR MAltADlVBHAI, 

Malaria generally relapses and so mere eating of quinine 
would not be sufficient. Perhaps the doctors hd\e already said 
that his blood should be examined for some time after the 
effect of quinine is over. Unless he is watched carefully, he may 
get another relapse. And Segaon is the last place where he 
should live until he is free from the disease. Why should not 
he decide to stay at Wardha until the end of November? Please 
make this request on my behalf. The very feci that he could 
not avoid malaria in Segaon should enable us to press this 
request. 

I had heard from eminent doctors 'that quinine injection 
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is more efficacious than quinine itself. I am simply writing all 
this for consideration. 

I will be leaving this place most probably day-after-tomorrow 
and will be at Simla for a fortnight. 

Yours sincerely, 
Chanshyamdas 

M. D. Desai, Esqr. 

Wardha 
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Calcutta, 
September 10, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADEVnHAI, 

This will interest you. It appeared in the Amrit BazafPatrika 
and was written by Gaganvihari Mehta. 

Somehow or other, 1 felt when J read Bapu’s article that it 
would not appeal to many. After all the man in the street has 
not got what Bapu calls “living faith” in God and unless he has 
it, any talk of non-violence according to Bapu becomes futile. 
In other words, non-violence becomes too big a thing for an 
ordinary layman. You might say that non-violence created 
bigness in a man but with the foregoing argument it becomes 
like putting a cart before the horse. Piobably you have to 
begin with smaller things first. This is only by the way. 1 know 
what is the next step for me and it has lo be taken rather than 
to be talked. So, I say to myself that ah these things may come 
in some day to me but not at present. 

I am going to write to you in a day or two about my pro- 
gramme. I seem to be entirely helpless about it so far. Simla 
has wired me cancelling the meeting and they have not yet said 
when and where will the next meeting be held. Until I know 
this, I cannot fix up my programme. I have wired and am 
awaiting the reply. Maybe the meeting will be held in the first 
week of October in Delhi. In that case, 1 will come to Wardha 
first and then atteifd the meeting. 

I hope Bapu is all right now. 

Yours sincerely, 

Chanshyamdas 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
September 11, 1936 

BHAI GHANSHYAMr)\S, 

My belief that the provinces should raise their own funds 
for the Harijan work is “getting progressively stronger. Work 
needing finance from the centre cannot be of a lasting nature; 
nor can it give us an apportunity to have an idea as to thq state 
of the caste Hindu hearts. Rather than we are compelled to 
curtail our WQrk it would be better that we realized our own 
limitations. 

The sum and substance of this is that, keeping this point in 
view, let all the provinces submit their budgets immediately; 
after studying these budgets we should give each as much help 
as we can. I consider this work from a purely religious stand- 
point; therefore the question of expansion of the scope will 
depend on the availability of selfless workers. The necessary 
funds will not be long coming; it is not they who will chase after 
money, the latter will do all the chasing. It is very unfortunate, 
indeed, if this has not been made clear to the Council. 

If it is considered necessary to call a meeting at Wardha to 
decide upon this matter finally, then this may be done. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mohandas Gandhi 
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Ghanshyamdas 

Lucky 

Calcutta 

BAPU WELL. QUITE WELCOMl'. 


Wardha, 
September 15, 1936 


Mahadev 
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8 Royal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta, 
September 15, 1936 

Maiiadevbhai Desai 
Maganwadi 
Wardha (C.P.) 

AM LEAVING SEVENTEENTH FOR WARDHA. IN CASE INCONVENIENT 
TO HAPIJ CAN COME MIDOLE OCTOBIR, PLI ASE WIRE. 

Ghanshyamoas 
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Si GAON, 
Wardha, 
September 20, 1936 

IlHM GIIANSHYAMDAS, 

Parmeshwari, Pariierkar, Saryu Prasad, Dinkar and Dharma- 
dhikari had three days at their disposal, during which 1 talked 
with them to my heart’s content. Everybod> had views of his 
own. Pariierkar is not prepared to lake charge of the Dairy. The 
idea of bringing to nothing Parmcsliwan's experience of sixteen 
years does not appeal. 1 have not been able to make up my 
mind finally, but it seems it will take at least two to three 
months to finish this work. 1 would like Parmeshwari to be 
given Rs. 2,000 for expenses till December 31. There is the 
matter of sowing and the seeds, for which I hase given permis- 
sion. He may be given Rs. 2,000 in the same way as 500 were 
given to him, and whatever the result, these 2,500 will be the first 
charge on the assembly. In the mean time we can meet some- 
where to decide about the matter finally. I shall have to go to 
Benares on the 25th of October. Jamnalalji will also be there. 

1 have also asked Parmeshwari to take the opinion of the 
Government expert. 


Blessings from 
Bapu 
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Hotel Cecil, 
Simla, 
October 4, 1936 

PUIYA BAPU, 

Thanks for your letter. 

With reference to the dairyfarm, if 1 have understood you 
correctly, you want me to pay further two thousand rupees to 
Parmeshwariprasad on the condition that the previous five 
hundred and this two thousand will be the first charge on the 
dairy. I will only add to this that the twenty thousand that I 
advanced last* year too should be the first charge. I have not got 
the same faith now in Parmeshwariprasad that 1 had some time 
back and therefore 1 am writing this. On my return to Delhi, 1 
will give the money. 

I should have written to you a week back about the decision 
of the meeting of the Executive Committee as regards the future 
finances. I read your letter to the members and although they 
all appreciated, when the question of the application of the 
principle to the work arose, they were simply nervous. In fact, 
nobody wants to face the evil day and so everybody is for 
postponement. But we have framed a retrenched budget. I need 
not bother you about the details. Our financial position is, just 
now, that if we keep the earmarked money intact, then not a 
single pie should be paid as grant to the provinces during the 
year commencing on the 1st October. And yet on account of 
pressure from all sides we had to accept proposals for grants 
which will cause a loss of about 80,000 rupees to the Central 
Board. This money will have to be collected. 1 have promised 
to do my best to collect about 40,000 rupees but still there will 
be a deficit of 40,000 rupees. Frankly speaking, I am not fully 
satisfied with what we have done, but I think this is a big step 
in the proper direction. When I began to cut the grants, 1 fully 
realised what an unpleasant work I was doing. Most of the 
members got irritated with me because I had to convey to them 
your unpleasant message. I told them to go tp you but they are 
afraid of doing so. They know that if they went to you, they 
would not get even what they had been able to get from me. 

I have fully realised that I will make myself unpopular with 
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the Harijan Sevak Sangh as its president, if there is no money 
to be' paid. Probably it is felt that with me as its head the 
question of money should not at all arise. 

I would be staying here for a week or ten days more and 
then after staying for a few days at Delhi, I will go to Calcutta. 
Please ask Mahadcvbhai to write to me when you are expected 
to be in Benares so that I may fix up my programme accord- 
ingly if possible and also bring Thal^ar Bapa with me to have 
a talk with you. 

With respectful regards, 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


PuJYA Suri Mahatma Gandhiji 
S iGAON 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha, 
October 8, 1936 

MY DLAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

Your letter to Bapu arrived a few minutes ago and I hasten 
to reply to it because you have asked for Bapu’s programme. 
The other matter I shall deal with tomorrow after I have shown 
the letter to Bapu. 

About Harijan finance you will see Bapu’s article in the 
current issue of Harijan where he has clucidal ’d his position 
still further. 

We leave, God willing, for Benares on the 22nd evening, 
arriving there on the 24lh morning. We stay there until the 26th 
when we leave for Ahmedabad, where we are likely to stay 
until the 2nd Novejpber, and even until the 5th or 6th if the 
mill-owners will meet Bapu there. I do not know that Bapu 
will have much free time at Benares as the Parliamentary 
Committee and most of Uie congressfolk are also meeting there 
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during those days, but surely if you and Thakkar Bapa came, 
he should be able to find time for you. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Mahadev 


Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Ptpt a 

Hotfl Cf CIL 

Simla 
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Birla Hobsr, 
Nrw Dll III, 
Octobci 1 1, J9V) 

M\ DIAR MAHAOlMillAI, 

I teal I would not be able to go to Benaics when Bapii is 
there as 1 am leaving foi Calcutta shortly In any case, as you 
say that he would be veiy busy with the Pailiamentaiy 
Committee, 1 think it is not woith my while to go to talk about 
Harijan Sevak Sangh matters, 

I will lead the article about Harijan Imance in the latest issue 
of the Hanjan. 

Yours smcertly, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Sjt. Maiiadivbhai Dlsai 
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Delhi Cattle Brlfding Farm Limited, 
Plmbadi Pulia, Du hi, 
• October 18, 1936 

rUJYA BAPIUI, 

My Pranams. 

I am left nothing with which to meet the expenses, I need 
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money badly. Kindly make immediate arrangements for send- 
ing Rs. 2,000 for expenses during the month of December. 

I have sent the scheme to Mr. Smith. 

Yours obediently, 
Parmeshwari 


Shall write to Ghanshyamdasji. He has written that 
arrangements have been made. 
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Wardha, 
October 21, 1936 

DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

The enclosed' will speak for itself. 1 think Bapu wrote to 
>ou about it some lime ago. You had better give him the 
amount. 


This is our programme : 


Benares 

: 25-26 

Delhi 

: 27 

Rajkot 

: 29 

Ahmedabad 

; 30-3rd 

Wardha 

: 5th 


Yours^ 

Mahadev 


1. Vide the preceding letter. 
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Benares, 
October 25, 1936 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I had no idea that you were in Delhi. I addressed a letter 
to you the other day to Calcutta. Of course Bapu is there the 
whole of the 27lh. We arrive there at 6.43 a.m. and leave about 
8.30 p.m. by the Metre gauge train for Ahmedabad. I take it 
that Devdas and you both want Bapu to stay at the Harijan 
colony. If otherwise you will let Bapu know at the station. 
Bapu is equally agreeable to go to your place but perhaps the 
best thing will be to spend the day at the colony . 

Yours affecliotiulely, 
Mahadev 
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BlNARtS, 
October 31, 1936 


MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

1 have just heard from Mirza that the Hanjan members of 
the Representative Assembly have been allowed to attend the 
Palace Durbars and that the age-long restrictions against their 
admission has thus been removed. This is just for Bapu's in- 
formation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Sjt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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8 Royal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta, 

Express November 15, 1936 

Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha 

RAJAJI SUGGLSTS BAPU SHOULD ISSUE SPECIAL APPEAL. ALL PEOPLE 
MAIJe proclamation success. THAKKAR BAPA Also WANTED FIX 
A SPECIAL COMMITTEE. PLEASE INFORM DECISION BAPU. 

CIhanshyamdas 
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Wardhaganj, 

November 16, 1936 

Giianshyamdas 
Care Lucky 
Calcutta 

NO NECESSITY ALL INDIA DAY. YOU SHOULD CONGRATUIATF 
DURBAR IN YOUR OFFICIAL CAPACIIY. AM RELEASING TOR PUBLICA- 
TION MY ARTICLE lOR “HARIIAN ’ A •‘PEALING PRINCES FOLLOW 
TRAVANCORE. 

Bapu 
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Calcutta, 

November 24, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Bapu's interview and also his article on Travancore Procla- 
mation were a little halting, and in my opinion it took away all 
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the congratulations back when he talked about mental reserva- 
tion. But, 1 did not write to you because I thought that it would 
not be noticed by anyone. I find, however, that it has been 
noticed in the proper quarters and it is felt by them that the 
congratulations and the article were rather lukewarm. I am 
writing this just for Bapu’s information, because before it was 
noticed at Travancore 1 myself felt like it. The world is full of 
vanity. But when a man deserves credit he must be given it 
without any qualification. Even the devil has to be given his 
dues, and in this case the Travancore Durbar has really taken 
a very bold step and, therefore, it needed encouragement ffom 
Bapu. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ghanshyaradas 


Mahadi V DtsM, Esq. 
Wardiia 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
Nos ember 28, 1936 


BHAI GHANSHVAMDAS, 

I can quite understand your anguish about Travancore. 
Rajaji IS experiencing similar throes. Still my mind refuses to be 
drawn in any other direction. When it becomes imperative for 
me to say something how can I conceal what is supreme in my 
heart? The very fact that 1 bear the responsibility of carrying 
oui this behest on my shoulder shows how genuine my gratitude 
is. The rules for temple-entry have now been published. Please 
study them and let me know whether my caution was justified 
or not. First the order, then the laws requiring obedience to it, 
then who evade it — we are quite familianwith this policy every* 
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where. It is not that I am not aware of the predicament of the 
Durbar. But this knowledge means that wc should be on our 
guard. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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Segaon, 
December 2, 1936 

MY DtAR GHANSIIYAMDAS, 

I am dictating this while taking m> meals. Painteshwan 
Pi asad has been here for the last two da>s, and lias brought 
with him the views of Smith and other experts on the subject. 
He has had a talk with me and aNo with Jamnalaiji. This proves 
that his scheme is authoritative and workable. Please look into 
it if you find time. Parnieshvvari Prasad’s submission is that the 
shareholders made a gift of shares and with that raonc> a limited 
company, a public association is formed, that a beginning be 
made with this gift and the rest of the needed money be raised 
bv public subscription. Jamnalaiji and 1 have decided that your 
opinion must prevail. What remains to be considered is that in 
any ca.se the loan advanced by >ou should be treated in the 
same way as your other loans; that U must, like Nalhuramji’s 
money, be the first charge in case it is winded up. In case a 
public association is formed, it will have to accept the responsi- 
bility for all liabilities. Parmeshwari Prasad is coming to 
Calcutta. He will tell you everything, and after giving him a 
hearing you can do what you think best. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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December 6, 1936 

PUJYA BAPU, 

Your letter. Parmeshwari Prasadji has also seen me. There 
are a couple of things to be said about this matter. One relating 
to the future, the other about what happened in the past. 1 have 
no enthusiasm left for the future. Good impression or bad, it 
has got stuck in niy mind, and unless it is dislodged from there 
1 will find m>sclf unable to extend any support in the manage- 
ment of the dairy. I have lost all confidence, as you already 
know. 

As for the investment made in the past, I do not attach 
much importance to this aspect of the matter. Whatever invest- 
ments 1 had made 1 did so in keeping with your wishes. What- 
ever decision you take about money matter, please do so without 
any hesitation. You need not ask me at all. I have completely 
forgotten all about my past association with the dairy. Even if 
something improper has got embedded in my mind, it is not 
going to have any good or bad effect. Therefore, it is not 
necessary to attach any importance to it. 1 have told the same 
thing to Parmeshwari Prasadji. 

Had I at ail felt inclined to the belief that Parmeshwari 
Prasad could be pul to some good use, 1 would have certainly 
co-operated with him. I do not cnicrtain any such hope. Profit- 
less exertion in this direction will only made matters worse. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ghanshyamdas 
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Slgaon, 
Wardha, 
December 11, 1936 


MY DEAR CiHANSIIYAMDASJI, 

Two of your letters arc before me. About Parmeshwari it 
would be better if the Delhi Farm is given up. I am sending a 
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copy of my letter to him suggesting this course to him. I am 
also of the view that money is not the sole consideration; the 
main thing is propriety and wisdom. I should not like to abuse 
your trust and your generosity, nor should 1 let others do it. 
Let us see what happens. 

I quite appreciate what you have to say about Travancore; 
still it was not necessary for me to do more than what I have 
done already. I am giving public expression just as my heart 
reacts to this matter. What I am feeling just now. you will find 
in Ilarijan. 

*Thakkar Bapa writes to say that you have not been keeping 
good health. What is the matter, oh? Tlie dates are arris ing 
regularly. The woollen carpet has also arrived, It is quite warm. 

Blessing'! from 
Bapu 
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Sloaon, 
Wardha, 
December 18, 1936 

MY DE\R G11ANSHYAMD\S, 

1 am glad to know that you liked my article this time; but 
the fact is that my pen pours out only what I actually feel. 

When Ramchandran’s wire came from Tiavaiicore, 1 at once 
thought it my duty to go. 

Just as the Tiavancore authorities were approached, Sir 
Akbar could also be interviewed. 

Why should not the Viceroy and other high-placed personages 
be approached to convince them on .nc necessity of laws? Law 
is necessary to open Guruvayur for the Harijans. Only, there 
should be someone to counsel. But probably Malaviyaji will 
not agree even now. 

I quite forgot about Parnerkar. I shall try to send him. I am 
going to Faizpur tomorrow. Parnerkar is also there. I shall 
write to you after I hq,ve met him. 
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I have decided to go by your opinion of Parmeshwari for 
the very good reason that I have no definite opinion of my own. 
Still something inside me inclines me in favour of making the 
present limited company a public limited trust and letting 
Parmeshwari try his experiment. I feel that he is not irresponsi- 
ble. He is interested in the improvement of the breed and he 
has been able to secure favourable opinions from other quali- 
fied persons. All this is true.jand I am inclined in his favour; 
still I am not sure. 1 have come to know him only through 
friends like you. Therefore, 1 am reluctant to act independently. 

Biessings jrom 
Bapu 
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Pir ANi, 
December 26, 1936 

MY DPAR MAlTADEVnilAI, 

A letter from Bapu is lying with me to which I will reply 
after I go to Delhi. Meanwhile, could you write to me a letter 
more definitely what exactly 1 should ask of the Viceroy with 
reference to the Temple Entry Bill, and what exactly do wc ex- 
pect from Sir Akbar Hydari. 1 read in this morning's papers 
that the labour dispute arbitration has been left to Mr. 
Mudgaonkar. I hope the results will justify the choice. I have 
my grave doubts. 


Sir. Mahadevbhai Dpsai 


Your ajfcctionalely, 
Ghanshyamdas 
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PiLANI, 
December 29, 1936 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I don’t know whether you will be going straight to Travan- 
core from Faizpur, but in any case it is safer to address your 
letters to Maganwadi. 

As you will see, I am writing tips from Pilani. I should like 
to tell Bapu about the work of this place. We arc making steady 
progress on all sides. The total number of schools under the 
College has now reached seventy. Ten more would be opened 
shortly. The programme is to go up to two hundred as soonas 
possible. 

We have not >ct been able to do much of village woik 
which i5 the main object of opening of the schools. Difficulties 
assail from all sides when you went to do somethihg construc- 
tive. Right type of teachers are hard to secure and the villagers 
don't co-operate. They demand everything gratis. They even 
expect monthly wages for sending their boys to school: of 
cour'>c wc do not encourage any beggary and a school is open- 
ed only on the condition that at least 2^% of the expense will 
be borne by the villager^ themselves. So the progress though 
slow is quite steady. The other parts of the programme, that is 
growing fruit trees in every tillager’s home, maintaining a 
good bull, distribution of ^ ood seeds and education in hand- 
crafts has not yet been taken up in the village schools. In the 
College it was started long ago nd it is progressing satisfac- 
torily. 

The blankets sent to Bapu recently were picpared in the 
Shilp Shala of the College. Carpentry, carpet weaving, cap 
making, tailoring, leather work, dyeing bleaching, book bind- 
ing, etc. also are taught and arc progressing ^atistactorily. You 
are probably aware that every boy whether he belongs to the 
lower or to the College classes has compulsorily to undergo 
some sort of vocational training and he has the option to choose 
any of the above subjects. He has to give three hours in a week. 
Although this is^not sufficient, this gives him a good labour 
bias. 

Two tubewells have been sunk and after the engines are 
fitted, they will begin 4o yield nearly 25,000 gallons of water 
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per hour. And we have built very high hopes on these wells. 
They will begin to work in March. If they succeed, as they are 
likely to do, they will change the whole aspect of agriculture in 
this part of the country. 

We made experiments and found out that farming through 
paid labour is not a paying proposition. We have therefore 
decided to divide the land among 40 farmers at the rate of 25 
bighas each. The terms will be that land and water will be 
supplied by us and the labour will be supplied by the farmers 
who Will settle on the land permanently. The product will be 
shared between us half and half. The field will thus become a 
sort of colony of model farmers. We w'ill select only such men 
who are good farmers and we shall give them our own seeds 
and direct the cultivation oursehes. We will keep a good bull and 
shall also direct the planning of their houses and sanitation will 
also be supervised by us. This is of course a dream, but I don't 
think it is difficult of achievement. Probably after a year or so, 
we shall be able to see the result. In any case, I have built high 
hopes on these wells. 

The dairy IS not progressing to my satisfaction. We have 
now 20 cows giving us about 80 lbs of milk per dav which is 
all consumed by our College boys. But by no means it is a 
dairy in the modern sense. The cows look emaciated and there 
is not much cleanliness. The cattle are in worse condition than 
seen in farmer’s house. Pandya has been here for two years but 
neither in science nor in knowledge he seems to be better than 
an ordinary agriculturist. He has got set ideas based on pessi- 
mism and whenever he is criticised for not progressing, his 
answers do not inspire hope. I have tried him for two years 
and I am still continuing. But I have now begun to entertain 
grave doubts about success through him. He is a good man, 
honest and hard-working but very inefficient and above all he 
has a fixed idea that the plan is no good for success. If 1 leave 
him, what is he going to do? This question also troubles me. 
Everyone has got his utility in this world and so also has 
Pandya. But I have not yet been able to utilise his natural 
faculties to my advantage. I have exercised my brain a lot on 
this subject but so far 1 have not been able to make good use 
of him, I am continuing him for the time being, but tell Bapu 
that if he can make any good use of him let him withdraw 
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Pandya from this place. I have not got anyone to replace him 
but such work as is being carried on just now can be super- 
vised by an ordinary man. Next time when I select a man, I 
will try to get someone from the agriculturist class. Jt is not ■ 
easy to get a good man, but Pandya is not the ideal selection. 

Please write to me your impressions from Travancore. 
^\hy not arrange to send a special letter to The Hindustan 
Times? 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


M.D. Dis\i, Esqk. 
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Bmi A Housr, 
Nlw Dll hi. 
December 31, 1936 


MY niAR MAIIADl VmiAI, 

I lead in one of jour articles in the Hanjan that some lady 
has sent you seeds of Canadian Globe thistles which, it is said, 
arc good for providing honey to bec%. Could you shatc with me 
a part of it? You know how deeply I am interested in honey 
producing and honey eating, but so far as honey producing is 
concerned. I have been a failure. 

Yours uffettionatcly, 
Ghanshyamdas 


M.D. Dlsai, Esqr. 
Wardha 
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Uttarayan, 
Santi Nikltan 
Bengal, 

mahatmaji, 

I was going against my s\adhaim, you have saved me from 
that calamity No more of this life for me, I assure you My 
blessings 

With best love, 

Rabindranath Tagore 
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New Delhi, 
January 1, 1937 


MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

The article in the Harijanbandhu under the capation “Hindu 
Achar” is a very good guide to the Harijan workers, but I don’t 
appreciate Clause 14. One who acts according to it would only 
breed cowardice. What should one do in self-defence? Besides, 
if anybody misbehaves with one’s womenfolk? should he keep 
quiet? This is the interpretation that is likely to be put to Clause 
14. Please draw the attention of Bapu. 

Yours qffeciU nately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


M.D. Desai, Esqr. 
Wardha 
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Quilon, 
January 17, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

This I am writing in Hindi with a purpose. It is becoming 
increasingly evident every moment of our stay here that this 
area had badly needed a visit from Bapu. This has been made 
strikingly obvious by their Highness. Both the Maharajah and 
his consort received him with gushing affection and Her High- 
ness seems to have adopted him as her father. There is not the 
shadow of a doubt that behind this outstanding reform there 
is the Maharani’v hidden hand. 

However, we should now carry this work to the other states 
as well in order to lend strength to their Highness’ efforts in 
this direction. Her Highness persojaally inquired about how it 
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was in fihavnagar and in the other Kathiawar states, fiapu 
wants to know if this work could be set on food in the Gwalior 
.state. If the reform initiated in this state fails to attract atten- 
tion in the other princely states, it might prove so much wasted 
effort. Even some sort of a reaction might set in. Just now the 
caste Hindus are rather indifferent, though still engaged in 
clandestine effort to negate the reform. This mental attitude 
could only be fought against successfully, if the temples in other 
states as well are thrown open. 

Pujya Malaviyaji could not spare a single word in appre- 
ciation of this reform; nor has he thought fit to thank Their 
Highness for thi/? noble gesture. Could you please impress upon 
him the necessity of doing this much? 1 am also writing to him. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 

Bapu is quite well, though he has contracted a slight cold. 


3 


Nlw Delhi, 
January 17, 1937 


MY DEAR MAHADLVBHAI, 

• I did not write to you about the last meeting of the Central 
Board of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. Probably Thakkar Bapa 
may have written to you. I did not do so because Bapu was 
travelling, but 1 may tell you that the last meeting was a very 
tame affair. I have used the word ‘economic interpretation’ 
jocularly so many times in respect of many things but the last 
meeting of the Board could be interpreted in no other expression. 
The members ask, “Where is the necessity of our affiliation 
when you arc not in a position to pay us?” I told them that it 
was up to them to decide whether they were to continue to be 
affiliated or not. I think after wc stop paying,' wc shall know 
more clearly who is who. In a way it is very good because so 
far our work apart from Bapu's has been built up very much on 
the foundation of money. 
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There is another point which some day I would discuss with 
Bapu personally. The budget of the Industrial Home amounts 
to 9,000 rupees per year and we arc educating only about 35 
boys. The education itself is of very ordinary character. The 
expense therefore in my opinion is too high. On the other 
. hand, the budget of the Central Board, oflicc expenses, etc. itself 
comes to about 10,000 rupees of which about 6,000 rupees is 
spent on salary. It is possible to make it economic in both the 
places. I will have a talk with* Thakkar Bapa tactfully and I 
don’t think there will be any difficulty. Just now we have got 
Titakkar Bapa, Venkataraman. Shyamlal and Karunsingh and 
in the Industrial Home we have got Malkani, Hariji, Tyagi and 
one clerk. I am sure we don’t want so many men for this small 
work. But economy could be effected only if the Industrial 
Home as well as the Central Office were put under the charge 
of one man. In my opinion it should be possible to do all this 
work with Thakkar Bapa, Shyamlal and Hariji, but just now I 
am thinking of 12 months ahead. 1 will some day discuss this 
point with Bapu. 

I hope Bapu’s tour was quite successful. Somehow or other 
1 have a feeling that he was not quite happy in Travancore. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Mahadevbhai Desai, Esqr. 


4 


Birla House, 
Lalghat, 
Blnaris, 
January 20, 1937 

Mahadevbhai Dlsai 

Maganw'adi 

Wardha 


REFERENCE BARODA ENQUIRY. ANANDAPRIYA PARTY OBJECTS 
ENQUIRY BEING HELD^UTSIDE BARODA. SARDAR NATURALLY CANT 
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PLACf LVIDFNCr IN BARODA. BLSIDI-S BlIAIJI FELLING GRFAT 
LMBARRASSMLNT. NOT PREPARED GO BARODA AS JUDGE AND MERE 
VISITING WILL HELP NONE. BESIDES HAVE STRONG APPRIHINSION 
•rfIS BEING IXPLOHED FINANCIALLY BY INTERLSIED PERSONS. HE 
RELUCTANT GETTING INVOLVED BUT FEELS AS BAPU ASKED HE 
MUST GO BARODA BUT NOT FILLING SELr-CONFlDI NT USEFUL 
RESULT AS EIRSTLY CONI I SSES HAS PARTIALITY TOWARDS ANAND- 
PRIYA. SI CONDI Y HAS NO HI ART. I THLRI EORf Rl QUEST HIS IXtMP- 
TION. HA VI WRITTEN lULLY TODAY. 

Ghansiiyamdas 


5 

Biui A IIoi SI, 
Lai CHAT, 
Benares, 
Janiiaiy 20. IW7 

my DEAR MAHADEVBIIM, 

I have come from Delhi and am going to Calcutta shoitly. 
Bhaiji IS in Delhi and IS still undecided whether he should go 
to Baroda or not. He had almost decided to go to Baroda when 
Sardar wired that he would neither come to Baroda nor would 
he be able to produce evidence there. Sardar says that given 
one week's notice, he could produce available evidence in 
Bombay. And Bhaiji is now feeling nervous about the whole 
thing. Between his reverence towards Bapu and his partiality 
towards Anandapriya he is struggling. He says that he does not 
go to Baroda in the capacity of a judge. He will just ll^tcn to 
what Loth sides have to say and will icport the whole thing to 
Bapu without any comment. He docs not understand even the 
elementary principles of judicial enquiry nor has he the desire 
to go deep into the things. He confesses, and I understand 
he has already written to Bapu. that he is partial towards 
Anandapriya. 

But this IS not the only dihlculty. In sending him to Baroda, 
he is being exposed to risk of exploitation. At Baroda he will be 
made to part with donations to Anandapriya amounting to 
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fifteen to twenty thousand rupees. Thus while the case would be 
sub-judice fihaiji would he showering his gifts on the institution! 
This would not be a desirable thing. 

Bhaiji has told me all these things and he says that he would 
not like to go unless Mahatmaji desires that he should go. I 
understand his difficulty and in my opinion to insist that he 
should go would be exposing him to the risk of exploitaiion by 
undesirable persons. In my judgment, he must not go firstly 
because he would not be going thertf in the capacity of a judge 
to make impartial enquiries and secondly he will be exploited. 
If Artandapriya does not accept an impartial enquiry, then cither 
the whole tiling has to be dropped or Sardar ha« to take a 
strong altitude. Probably dropping (he matter •woidd be the 
belter course. However, that is a thing upon which piobably 
Sardar will have to say more, but so far as Bhai)i is concerned, 
I am dclinilcly of the opinion that neithci in his own intciesl 
noi in the interest of the institution should he be scnt'to Baroda. 

} ours ufl'cctionatcly, 
Ghanshyamdas 

M.D. Drsvi. tSQR. 

Wardh \ 


6 

Kottayam, 
Travancori , 
January 20, 1937 

MY DhAR OHANSMYAMDASJl, 

We have witnessed during the week scenes of unforgettable 
beauty and solemnity and Bapu said at one meeting that it 
would have been stupidly foolish of him if he had cheerlessly 
refused to accent the invitation to go to Travancore. It is a 
great land no doubt and will go down in history for having 
purged itself of untouchability within the twinkling of an eye. 
You asked me to sgnd telegram to H.T. Our journey has 
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been strenuous and through places beyond the reach of telegraph 
offices, and I thought it was no use sending anything by- post. 
And besides whilst I am in such scenes 1 forget my position as 
a correspondent or a chronicler and become part of the crowd. 

Well this was not to write a line about Travancore, but just 
a business letter to inform you that Parnerkar is ready to go to 
Calcutta whenever you might wish him to do so. Will you please 
let me have a line or rather a wire at Wardha where wc arrive 
on the 24th — to say when he should report himself at Calcutta. 

Yours. 

Mahadev 


7 


Birla House, 
Benares, 
January 23, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADLVBIIAI, 

Thanks for your letter of the 17th written from Qmlon. I 
had written to you a number of letters recently but evidently 
you have been keeping so busy that none of them has been 
replied so far. The last letter was about Bhaiji’s visit to Baroda 
and in this connection I had also sent you a telegram. I am 
expecting a reply to my telegram at any moment. 

I was pleased to hear from you that you were all pleased 
with your visit to Travancore. I had some apprehension in my 
mind, based not on reason, that perhaps Bapu was not quite 
happy with his visit to Travancore but now your letter has 
removed any such fear from my mind. 

With reference to our taking action in other States, I perso- 
nally think that a lot could be done and still much more could 
be done in British India. After the elections are over in my 
opinion we should take up the question in right earnest in those 
provinces where the Congress is in majority. Wc would not 
require any all-Tndia legislation under the hew Reforms Act. 
The question of religion and all that, I understand, is purely a 
provincial matter and- therefore we ought to introduce Bills 
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immediately in the various provinces. And if by chance the 
Congress accepts ministr} , then in my opinion all the obstacles 
would be surmounted. 

With reference to Gwalior, I will look into the matter when 
I go there. This is not a thing which could be done through 
correspondence. I entirely agree with you that unless something 
is done outside Travancore, the leform may not be a complete 
success. 

About Malaviyaji, ICiS said the b&tlcr, I am pained to write 
to you that he is not straightforward in his answers. I got the 
Sanalan Dharma Mahasabha, which is a very important associa- 
tion, to send a congratulatory telegram to His Highness but 
Malaviyaji does not say 'No\ He simply says thtit now it is too 
late. And when we sent frantic telegrams and letters to him 
immediately after the proclamation, he kept mum. The way in 
which he acted in the Punjab in respect of elections also was 
mo^'t disappointing. But in spite of all this, he is ii great man 
and there is something in him that makes him great. But he L 
hopeless in any practical work so far as 1 could see. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


M. D. DrsAi. Esqr. 


8 


Segaon, 
Wardha, 
January 25, 1937 

BHAl GHANSflYAMDAS, 

I had been hesitating to go to Tra\ancore, but the visit has 
proved to be worth the trouble. 1 do not know what the others 
gained from this visit, but my own gain was quite substantial 
in terms of the money that was collected. You will find a short 
description of this visit in Harijan, But my description will not 
suffice, unless it is doubled. 

I met both the Maharajah and the Maharani. Everything 
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was discussed in detail without any reservation. It would not 
have been possible to bring about such deep awakening among 
the Harijans by any other means. 

I am feeling increasingly confirmed in my view that the 
centre can be helpful to the branches not by doling out money 
but by extending moral support and lending them its prestige. 
If the branches feel dissatisfied the work might as well be sus- 
pended or, as an alternative, they could function independently. 
In that case we could do whatever is possible to do through 
agencies. Branches not capable of raising funds adequate to 
meet their own expenses should be treated as worse than useless. 
1 do not think it is at all necessary to wait for a few years 
before bringif.g that about. If it is deemed necessary to effect 
changes in the conduct of the Ilarijan Home, why postpone it 
for a year? Why not start doing it right away? Thakkar Bapa 
must, of course, be sounded about the proposal. It is also worth 
while consulting Malkani as well. 

I have been trying to entice Dinkar. 1 have already written 
to him. And also in correspondence with Parmeshwan. From 
the latter 1 awaited one more letter after which I shall write to 
you. 1 have consented to permit him to set up a new institution, 
and so long as it is managed well, he may be left in charge of it, 
the only condition being that he would make do with the exist- 
ing assets without raising fresh loans. 

If you have time to spare you might as well come down here 
for a while. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


8 Royal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta, 
January 27, 1937 

MY DLAR MAIIADI VDHAI, 

With reference to Parnerkar 1 will send a telegram tomorrow 
or day-after-tomorrow when Sir Badridas, President of the 
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Pinjrapole, returns from Bombay. 

I came here only this morning and Pandya who is here on 
business tells me that he had received a letter from Bapu. He 
showed it to me also. To tell you frankly, I find it so difficult 
to m'lke up my mind about Pandya. When he is not before me, 
I decide to dispense with his services as he is not likely to give 
us successful results, but when he comes before me. I begin to 
think of Pandya himself. He IS really an honest man but lacks 
in brilliance and to some extent in columonsense. I have told 
him that I will make up my mind after some time. 

I fcar It would be a hardship on him but purely from the 
point of \iew of the work, I don't think he can be of great help. 
The sheep aic dying and Jersey cow also died all of a sudden. 
Probably it could not base been avoided but I feel that h.id 
there been a better man, he could have at least told me why 
were a failure. 

Yours affeclionati iy, 
Ghanshyamdas 


M. D. Disai, tSQR. 


10 


Biri a Bros, 
Calcotta, 
hebraary 1, 1937 

Mahadlvbhai Desai 

Maganwadi 

Wardha 

JUST NOW PANDYA WORKING tOR PINJRAPOLE. IF WANT FURTHER 
EXPERT OPINION WILL ASK YOU FOR PARNERKAR. 

Ghanshyamdas 
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Calcutta, 
February 3, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

It appears as if you are on tour because all my letters to 
you are being replied by Bapu himself. I hope you have return- 
ed by this time. In order to save Bapu’s time, I am still writing 
to you. 

I have just now received a letter from Bapu. It does not 
require any reply except that please tell him that in the ordinary 
course, I would be coming to Wardha about the end of this 
month. But in case he wants me earlier, he has simply to write 
and 1 will coihe immediately. Please let me know about possible 
dates on which he is likely to be free. The Working Committee, 
I understand, will also meet in Wardha some time about the 
end of this month. Have the dales been fixed? Probably 1 may 
like to come a little earlier. However, 1 will abide by Bapu’s 
convenience. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyaradas 

M. D. Desai, Esqr. 

Wardha 


12 


Wardha, 
February 5, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

How could I have gone on tour, leaving Bapu behind? I have 
all the time been here with Bapu eversince we returned from 
Travancorc. The fact is that when your letters contain matters 
on which you seek Bapu's advice, I forward these to Bapu in- 
stead of going to Segaon myself. Then these letters are attended 
to by Bapu himself. 

You want to know on what dates Bapu is likely to be free. 
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Bapu and freedom are the antipoles. Tliis position remains un- 
altered. You are at complete liberty to come any time that suits 
your convenience. Did you have complaint of not getting time 
from Bapu any lime? 

The date for the Working Committee meeting is not yet 
fixed. In case Bapu specified a particular date for you to come 
down here, I shall certainly let you know. 

Your two telegiams dealing with Parnerkar have arrived. He 
is due here now. In the normal course of things he would have 
returned to Dhulia. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 


13 


Calcutta, 
February 8, 1937 

MY D1 \R MAHADI VBllAI, 

Immediately 1 wrote to you my last letter, 1 realised that it 
was stupid on my part to have inquired whether you had gone 
on tour 1 have been reading the Haiijan regularly and also 
your articles, which could have lemindcd me that you were with 
Bapu all the time in his Tiavancoic tour. I realised this care- 
lessness aftei the letter was despatched. 

Why did you put this question to me, “Did you ha'e 
complaint ot not getting time from Bapu any time?” I don’t 
think my last letter contained the slightest suggestion of that 
kind. When 1 inquired on which dates Bapu was likely to be 
free I simply waj;ited to make sure that my dates did not clash 
with those of the Working Committee. Besides this he might 
have made some other engagements either political or of other 
nature and I simply wajited to avoid those dates. However, now 
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that everything is indefinite, I will choose my own time unless 
Bapu fixes some definite dates for me. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadevbhai Dfsai, Esqr. 
Wardha 


14 


Wardha, 
February 10, 19.^7 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Your kind letter, ll was my unfortunate Hindi that seems to 
have made you wonder why 1 pul you a stupid cjucstion. 1 
simply meant to say that Bapu would find time for you when- 
ever you came— I mean even when the W.C. members were here, 
for he never gives them all his time. The W.C. meeting date is 
not yet fixed. Perhaps it will be about the 24th. Bapu says you 
may come whenever you like. He is not likely to go out until 
the 20th of April, when he has to leave for Bclgaum for the 
annual meeting of the Gandhi Seva Sangh. 

Makhanlal Chaturvedi’s paper publishes an article by a 
Jyolishi wherein he discusses the position of various planets in 
Bapu’s horoscope and says that the period between 20th April 
and August 27 is the most critical in Bapu's life, and that he is 
not likely to survive! Why must these people start sensations of 
this kind? 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
February 12, 1937 

MY DFAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

■ Thanks for your letter. 

I hope to reach Wardha some time during this month. I am 
not fixing up any date at the moment, but if possible, 1 will try 
to avoid the dates on which the Working Committee meets. Or 
probjibly I may come on those very dates because in that case 
I vs ill be able to meet Sardar and also Rajaji. 

Why should Makhanlal have allowed such stypid articles to 
appear in his paper? Our people seem to have lost all sense of 
decency. 

Yoiir\ ofTectionately, 
Ghansltyamdas 

M.D. DtSAL Fsqr. 

Wardha 


16 


Birla House, 
Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 
February 27, 1937 

PUJYA BAPU, 

With reference to your article in the Harijan in connection 
with the Ahmedabad award and apropos our discussion on the 
subject, I have the following obscrvatio' . to make. 1 fear theie 
are practical difficulties in the way of putting the principle 
envisaged by you into effect without the intervention of the 
state, and there are greater difficulties still for one to act 
individually. *• 

But for me to understand the position fully, a complete 
scheme is necessary. If such a scheme is prepared, it would 
provoke thoughts and ‘eventually may lead to some very good 
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results. It is in order to assist that I am putting forward a few 
posers. 

First of all, what is your standard of minimum wage? The 


following necessities 
person: 

may be called 

essential 

for an adult 

Article 

Amount 

Calories 

Price 

Pulses & grain 

12 Chhatanks 

1300 

Rs.0-0-11 

Ghee 

1 ■ ” 

500 

0-1-0 

Milk 

4 

150 

0-0-6 

Sugar 

2 ” 

400 

0-0^-^ 

Or monthly Rs. 7-8-0. 

2350 

100 

2450 

0-2-9) 

(^l-2i 

0-4-0 

The expense in the Harijan Ashram, 

Delhi or 

in the Birla 


Hostel, Pilani is not more than this and so 1 think this a 
reasonable estimate of the food requirements of :i man. The 
budget therefore of a man working in Delhi would be some- 
thing like this: 


Food 

Rs. 7-8-0 per month 

Kerosene oil 

1-0-0 

Rent 

1-8-0 

Cloth 100 yds per year 

1-4-0 


IM-O 

And miscellaneous 

Rs. 1-4-0 will make the total 


Rs. 12-8-0. 


Now you suggest that as every one man, besides himself, 
has 1 J persons dependent on him, the minimum wage should be 
compiled on the basis of expenses of 2J persons. If this is 
accepted, then expenses for further i J persons have to be added 
up. This would not be on the basis of Delhi scale since among 
the dependents there would be children, and also those living 
in a village. If for another 1 1 persons we take, the budget at the 
rate of Rs. 9 per man, which in my opinion should be enough, 
then the total budget of a man would be Rs. 12-8-0 plus 
Rs. 13-8-00 or a total’of Rs. 26. 
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This according to you, if my calculation is accepted, should 
be the minimum wage, I have calculated the average wage of 
the Birla Cotton Mill’s worker and I find we employ about 2700 
men and the average wage comes to Rs. 26. The highest paid 
are the line jobbers who draw above Rs. 100 per month and 
the lowest paid are the doffing boys who draw Rs. 12 per 
month. If a minimum wage is fixed, then naturally it will have 
to be uniform at least for equal age. This would mean that the 
wages of many will have to be reduced and of others will have 
to be increased. 

We came to the conclusion that the depreciation should be 
the first charge on the mills. Now roughly the valuation of the 
Birla Mill today would be about 35 lakhs, and !is the mill is 
working double shift, the depreciation would be 10% on 
machinery and 5% on building. This would amount to 3 lakhs 
of lupces per year. We have never in the life of the mills earned 
more than this. Average of the last 16 years would be much 
less than this. 

The Birla Mill 1 think would represent for present not for 
past — an average typieal Indian mill. If that be so, then the textile 
industry at present does not earn more than its depreciation, if 
all taken together. There are of course better and worse mills. 
If the depreciation be the first charge, then the first three 
lakhs in the case of the Birla Mill would go for depreciation. 
The second charge would be minimum wage which would be 
according to the above calculation Rs. 26 per man per month. 
The third would be reserve, fourth probably managing agents’ 
commission and the fifth dividend. 

Thus there would haidly be any possibility for the share- 
holders to get any dividend. And so far they have rarely had 
dividends and when we paid, it was out of depreciation fund. I 
admit that one of my mills financially is much better off than 
the Birla Mill but then another one is ,lill worse. 

Wages of an unskilled worker in districts may be taken as 
from 4 to 6 annas per day. Wage of a domestic servant is not 
more than Rs. 10 to 12 per month in up country and between 
15 to 20 rupees ig towns like Calcutta. If 26 is considered to be 
the minimum wage in a factory, then there will be great 
disparity between the industrial worker on the one hand and 
the farm labour and domestic servant on the other hand. Dis- 
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parity there must be but such a big one is rather abnormal and 
cannot last long. 

Under the existing circumstances and from the point of view 
of resources of the general industry, the wage of Rs. 26 per 
month will, 1 fear, be the maximum and not the minimum 
limit. It is not an unreasonable position taking in view the fact 
that income per capita in India is so low and the pay of lower 
Government servants is in great many cases much lower than 
Rs. 25 per month. If minimum wage is to be fixed in industries, 
then why not also in other employing agencies including the 
Government ? And can the State afford to do this in Railway, 
Military and everywhere at a figure of Rs. 26 ? I do not mean 
to say that thdre is a case of reduction in wages. 1 only wish to 
point out that as a minimum wage this will be too high a figure. 
And perhaps you would insist on still high a figure. But where 
is the money? You cannot reduce 4 out of .1. 

But suppose this difficulty is solved by reducing the 
minimum wage to say Rs. 20 per month, what would be the 
result of such a policy ? Every mill will pay Rs. 20 as the 
minimum wage and then extra wages would be paid according 
to profits of the different mills. And also suppose that my mill 
is making no profit and a neighbouring mill is making good 
profit because it has new machinery and is a bigger unit. The 
result would be that the worker in my mills would be getting 
the minimum wage of Rs. 20 per month only, whereas the 
worker of the neighbouring mills would be getting say Rs. 30 
or Rs. 40 per month. Naturally I would not be able to draw 
labour for my mills and the result may be that 1 may have to 
close it down. If you say that the worker under such circums- 
tances would work even on starvation wage, 1 ask, “Are we 
today in a position to induce the worker to take such a course?” 
This brings in the necessity of State intervention. 

As I have said above, if we take a general census of all the 
Indian mills today, we shall find that they don’t earn more than 
the depreciation on their block and the wage that they pay 
would come to an average of Rs. 25 per month. This in my 
opinion is a fair position. But if wages we to be increased 
further, this could only be done by rationalisation, which 
would mean throwing away so many men out of employment, 
although in any case rationalisation, even if it be something 
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undesirable, is bound to come. 

I do not pooh-pooh the idea suggested by you, but I am 
simply pointing out the practical difficulties which a millowner 
has to face. From my own point, 1 do not see how to solve'* 
them. Your suggestion can only be helpful in introspection. 

But while I do not see the possibility of fixing minimum wage 
at a high figuie, I think it is possible to do various other things 
which in their cumulative eftect can,give a good deal of comfort 
to the workers. They are as follows: 

1. Stability of job. 

2. Removal of corruption. 

3 Human treatment. 

4 Free medicine. 

5. Fiec education to workers’ childien. 

6. Bettci housing 

7. Social wcltare work. 

8. Milk supply to workers’ children, 

9. Old age pension. 

10 Sickness allowance 

11. And last but not least establishment of personal touch. 

A number of these things, \iz , 1,2,3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 aie already 
being done in my mills but in more or less mechanical way. 
There is no personal touch. And in fact whatevci existed — it did 
exist at one time — has disappeared during the last two years. 
Workers arc getting good wages, there is the welfare work, but 
no personal touch. Partly it is due to communistic preaching 
which has reacted on both sides and partl> due to lack of proper 
men to look after the welfare work. But still I think that it is 
possible to do much more than what is being done today and 
for the last lew months, I have been discussing the matter with 
my managers with much seriousness We are not sleeping over 
the matter, but how far we will succeed time alone will show. 
Social welfare work is sometimes misunderstood, but that of 
course is irrelevant. Some people call it a stunt of the capitalist 
for great cxploitaftons of the worker. 

In any case, please let me have your criticisms on all that I 
have said. If 1 am arguing against your suggestions, please do 
not misunderstand. I hive to satisfy my own conscience and 
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also the financial needs of the mills under me. An unsuccessful 
managing agent can neither give comfort to his workers nor 
can he attract confidence of his shareholders. Everything in the 
end collapses and with it the employment of so many men. 

Free development of those industries which cannot be under- 
taken in cottage and thus replace the foreign imports is not a 
small gain. If we put up the cost of production too high as to 
make it impossible for the industries to compete with imported 
goods, then it would not be an ultimate help to the country. 
But I am arguing only against any extreme proposal. I do not 
say that the workers today are overpaid or that there is any 
case for reduction of wages. But at the same time 1 do not 
admit that at an average they arc underpaid, that millowners 
are making any great profit at their expense. If I had my way, 
I will maintain the wages at Rs. 26 but reduce the wages of 
weavers from Rs. 40 to Rs 30 and put up the wages of other 
workers from Rs. 12 or Rs. 20 to Rs. 18 and Rs. 22. 

I may add here that the average wage of a worker in the 
Kesoram Mill will be a little lower than that of Delhi, and 
Gwalior will be somewhat between Kesoram and Delhi. In 
Kesoram the housing conditions, are not as good as in other 
mills, and welfare work also is not good. There have been 
serious financial difficulties in case of Kesoram. During the 
last thirteen years, except for once or twice it has never 
paid any devidend and even the dividend of the preference 
shareholder is in arrears. It has come only recently under 
my management and I am hopeful about the future. Delhi and 
Kesoram these two mills are very old and so their cost of pro- 
duction is very high. 

The millowner has been criticised on several scores. He has 
been criticised on behalf of the consumer. Why does he want 
so much protection? The shareholder criticises him for mis- 
management. And labour leaders criticise him for exploiting 
labour. Obviously all the criticisms could not be true. In my 
opinion the Textile Industry in India has been a great success. 
It has replaced Lancashire by providing cheap cloth. It has not 
been a failure from the investor’s point of view, nor could it be 
said that the wages were maintained at a lower level as compared 
with Japan. But the chief criticism against the millowner which 
has never been levelled' is that he is an extremely miserly fellow, 
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over-selfish and suffering from a morbid desire to accomulale 
wealth without making any good use of it. This applied to all 
capitalists. I agree with you that a man with brain and talent 
should use his virtues for service and not for his own comfort.. 
He may not be able to manage his mills exactly on the lines 
you suggest but I have no doubt he could manage it as a 
trustee on behalf of the nation. If he can make sacrifice, he will 
himself adjust the management of his mills according to the 
needs of the nation. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshvamdas 


PuJYA Shri Mahatmaji 
Segaon 


17 

Interview with Viceroy 

(Time ; 11.30 a.m.; talked for 35 minutes.) 

He asked about business and I told him that it was much 
better. He inquired if I wa interested in motor business. I said, 
“No.” He asked : “Was it your brother who had gone to 
Washington?” 1 said, “Yes.” He then asked, “Arc >ou not 
going yourself?” I said, “No.” He i aid, “I said, I had heard a 
rumour that you were going to New York.” I said, “The inten- 
tion was to get some one interested in motor business which I 
intend to start.” He asked, "What is your proeramme?” I said, 
“1 want to make light cars and motor-buses and we think that 
if wc can sell 12,000 cars per year, it would be economical. 
There is a saving of Rs. 1,000 in freignt and duly which is a big 
thing.” I suggested the advisability of Englishmen interesting 
themselves in Indian business only financially and leaving the 
management to Indians. I pointed out how in Jute and Cotton 
we had found out that their cost of production was much 
higher. He agreed and said that he knew that our cost of pro- 
duction was much low«r. 
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But I said I had gone to him to talk politics, and he said, 
“Come along. We are old friends and we can talk to each other 
in confidence. In case you don’t want anything to go out, you 
‘ can rely on me.” I replied that he could equally trust me and 
if he did not want anything to go to Mr. Gandhi, I could 
preserve his confidence. He said, “1 know, but what I want to 
tell you just now is not such a thing as you need not tell Mr. 
Gandhi. I am glad that the Congress has come in a majority. 1 
am not at all surprised. 1 knew it. But my men did not know it. 
I had English experience. I knew that there was no other party 
in the field, Congress was well organised and that they could 
appeal to the public and so they deserved the victory. I am only 
surprised that* in Bombay they are not in a majority. 1 wish 
they could have got ten more seats.” I told him that that was 
due to Maharashtra where the Congress was not in full touch 
with the rural population. He agreed. 

Then 1 said, “What next ? You might have heard how the 
Congress is moving. 1 am coming from Wardha and therefore 
I know Gandhiji’s mind. His position is something like this. 
You people have all along in your public speeches been telling 
us that we arc going to have genuine power. You have put 
safeguards no doubt but you have always said that they are to 
be treated only as insurance against risk. Now Gandhiji wants 
to take you at your word and he says that unless we come to 
wreck the constitution or do something directly against your 
very existence, don’t use the safeguards. Allow us to work.” He 
said, “I quite realise the position. In fact in substance the 
difference between Gandhiji’s position and my own position 
does not at all exist. Englishmen are sensible men and after 
having given this constitution, if they allow the Congress to 
have full freedom to work the constitution, where is it going to 
lead to? If we poke our nose and create a deadlock, you will 
go back to the voters and then come back again in a majority. 
So we don't want to use safeguards merely for the sake of fun. 
Bui if you come in and say: “We arc going to wreck the consti- 
tution, then of course the safeguards must be used. I can there- 
fore make any public declaration that you w^t, assuring my 
sympathy and goodwill, and you will be astonished to hear 
what I have told my own Governors about this, but if anybody 
wants to me say that Ihe safeguards arqto be suspended, it is 
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impossible. I cannot do it because I have no power to change 
the Constitution, and I fear we would be misunderstood. 
Because if anybody comes and says “Suspend the safegurds” 
and I say “We can’t," then the whole Indian Press will say that, 
the safeguards are to rule which is not to be a fact. So 1 am 
rather anxious about the position." I pointed out that so far as 
I understood, Gandhiji did not want the constitution to be ' 
changed, but he wanted a gentleman’s agreement. 1 said, “I 
visualise the provincial Congress Icddcrs being sent for by the 
Governors, but the former would put forward only the set for- 
mula of the Congress to the Governors to which the latter 
would simply say, ‘No.’ And the provincial leaders are all 
second rank men except in Madra • where* wc have got 
Rajgopalachariar." He interrupted and said, “I knew you would 
make this exception.” 1 proceeded and said, “Is it not there- 
fore possible to shift the venue from provinces to Delhi because 
then there could be a more intelligent discussion ? it would not 
be difficult to lind out a solution." I further told him that if he 
met Gandhiji, the latter would put his case in much stronger 
language than I did. but at the same time, he would be able to 
find out a formula, but I did not know that poMtion could be 
brought about. He said, “It is rather a difficult task. If Gandhi 
comes to me today, (he was informed Gandhiji was going to see 
him) he could talk only this particular thing. Six months back 
he could have come on diffi'rent mission, but my men did not 
advice me to establish personal contact with them. If he comes 
after a week even, the position may be different. But at present 
what would 1 tell him except what 1 have told >ou?” 1 said that 
he was misinformed. Mr. Gandhi was not at all coming and 
even to Delhi he was coming at the request of Jawaharlai but 1 
pointed out to him the implications of all that w'as likely to 
happen. He himself has to exercise his brain and find out a 
solution. He said, “I realise that Mr. Gandhi could not see me 
today, nor can I see how could I invite him. And yet I feel that 
the difference between us does not exist. I hope he knows it 
pretty well that there is no personal misunderstanding between 
us.” I assured hyja on that point. 

The talk was rather inconclusive because while he was very 
cordial and in a way radical in his views which could not 
have been better expressed by me, he could not see what he 
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could do. When I attacked Service and pointed out how in U .P. 
and the Frontier Province they took actual sides against the 
Congress, he did not defend it. He again and again pointed out 
-his satisfaction and at Congress victory. He assured that he 
was not going to allow any Governor to use his power, but 
except for this as assurance of sympathy and goodwill which he 
could give even publicly, he did not see how the safeguards 
could actually be suspended. And at the same time he saw that 
Gandhiji did not want constitutional suspension. 

About Jawaharlal he talked and said, “Am I correct in 
assuming that there is a strong personal affection between 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal? I said, “Yes.’' He said he thought that 
Jawaharlal too* had an assured position in the country and 
asked, “Would Gandhiji rise against Jawaharlal if the latter dis- 
agreed with him on any compromise?" I replied, “Jawaharlal 
would simply follow.” He accepted the view. Later on we talked 
about the Birla College. He promised to look into the things. 
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March 12, 1937 

DEAR LORD HALIFAX, 

Your speech delivered at the fca»t India Association was 
read in India with the interest that it deceived. I need not tell 
Your Lordship what weight your views carry with the Indian 
public opinion. But allow me to repeat what 1 said to you in 
London last time that on its sheer merits the reform cannot 
succeed, nor can it fail merely on its demerits. It all depends on 
the atmosphere and at present it is pretty bad. Until spirit of 
mutual trust and friendship— I saw plenty of it in England and 
equally find it missing in Government circles in India— is created, 
no reform, however radical it may be, would ever succeed. 

What has been wanting all these years is |i human contact 
between the two “partners”. During the whole history of 
British rule in India, you were the only one to realise the great 
value of such a contact and you took^a step which was im- 
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mediately reversed after your departure from this country. I 
tried with Lord Willingdon and failed. When I returned from 
England, I was full of great hopes. But it appears that Lord 
Linlithgow was adviced not to take any step because — so I was# 
told — establishment of personal contact at the stage would 
mean throwing the Viceroy's weight on the side of the Congress. 
1 felt greatly disappointed. I wrole to Lord Lothian last August 
and I requested him to show my letter to Your Lordship, how 
in my opinion a great opporluiuly for preparing a better 
ground for the inauguration of the new Act was being lost, 

f wish I could share your feelings that the services will show 
the “readiness to adjust themselves to changed conditions”. So 
far 1 do not see any sign of it. In U.P. and iflc Frontier Pro- 
vince the pro\incial go\ernmcnts during the elections more or 
less openly took sides against the Congress, li is in the atmos- 
phere of hostility and distrust that the Congress is improaching 
the question of office acceptance. And 1 hope you will make 
due allowances, when you criticise in your mind the inability 
of the people here to share the optimism of our friends in 
England, by taking all these factors into consideration. 

I know something of Gandhiji’s mind. He is in favoui of 
acceptance of office provided there was goodwill and sympathy 
of the old “partners'’, and an assurance forthcoming from them 
that the reforms would be allowed to be worked without inter- 
ference. You know his p/t phrase “change of heart”. And he 
docs not find that “change” so far. And how could you criticise 
him? Just imagine the new “partn'^rs” coming to lake change 
of the business without any personal contact with the old 
“partners”, who ha\c not been at all friendly so far! And so 1 
fear a deadlock in the near future. When the provincial Cong*-ess 
leaders are invited by the provincial Governors to form cabinets, 
what will they have to say except the set answer framed by the 
central authority in the Congress? And the Governors as well 
as the provincial Congress leaders >^olh being men of second 
importance would be unable to deliver the goods. In lact even 
an intelligent discussion will be impossible. 

Only a persot)^! contact between the Viceroy and Gandhiji can 
improve the position. It can give the so much needed assurance 
to the Congress that Great Britain with all its sympathy and 
goodwill wants to h^p India to move forward, and that to use 
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your own words “the provinces will henceforward have full 
power to regulate their own concerns”. On the other hand, it will 
give the service an assurance that the Congress is a friend and 
«not a foe and that it should be given a chance to make even 
mistakes. Such a position alone can make the service understand 
the need to “adjust themselves to the changed conditions”. 

As it is, I see India clearly drifting towards direct action. 
Gandhiji is strenuously trying to prevent such a contingency, but 
what can he do when there is no response from the other side? 

Sir Samuel Hoare once wrote to me that safeguards should 
not be interpreted as a hindrance but an insurance against 
risk. 1 agree. But the atmosphere here docs not encourage one 
to put such a ' happy interpretation. So we come back to the 
same point. Personal touch. This alone can clear the atmosphere 
and I am sure it can clear it once for all. 

Please excuse me for this encroachment on your time. But 
I cannot help it. 1 know you understand India and this is 
my only excuse. 1 have also spoken again to the Viceroy. 1 
think he agrees but does not see any feasible approach towards 
the matter. 

With kindest regards, 

I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


The Rt. Hon’ble 

THE Viscount of Halifax 
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D.O. No. 1708 Com. The Vicerov’s House, 

New Delhi, 
March 15, 1937 

DEAR MR. BIRLA, 

Many thanks for your letter of today and for the cuttings 
enclosed in it which I have shown to His Excellency, who asks 
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me to thank you for the trouble you have taken and say that 
he entirely understands ihe position. 

I will, if I may, come to tea tomorrow about 5 o'clock un- 
less I hear from you that this would be inconvenient for you. ■' 

Yours sincerely, 
J.G. Laithwaite 


G.D. Birla, Esq. 
Birla House 
Albuquerque Road 
Nfw Drim 
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March 15, 1937 

DTAR MR. LAITHWAlTr, 

1 saw for the first time j e-.terday the contents of the enclosed 
cuttings that appeared in the Tribune and the Nationai Call of 
the 5th and the 6th March, respectively. And when I further 
read the Tribune of the 14ih containing another story by its 
New Delhi special correspondent, 1 immediately contradicted 
the canard. 

During my interview with His Excellency, when he referred 
to certain Press propaganda, I did nist quite follow him as before 
that 1 had not seen the Tribune of the 5th and the National 
Call of the 6th. It is all disgusting and J would be extremely 
sorry if all this embarrassed His Excellency. 

1 understand that these telegrams were sent by Durgadas 
and Aiyanger and I have strongly protested to them against 
using my name in this fashion. I hope you will convey this to 
His Excellency. 

More when we meet tomorrow. With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


J.G. Laithwaite, Esq. 
New Delhi 
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March 17, 1937 

TOEAR MR. LAITHWAITE, 

As you have seen Gandhiji’s formula has been finally acce- 
pted by the Working Committee and I have no doubt that it 
will be accepted also by the A.I.C.C. The onus to state publicly 
that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference 
or set aside the advice of ministers rests now on the Chief 
Minister after he has satisfied himself on this point and there- 
fore makes the matter much easier for the Governor. It also 
does not preclude discussion between the Governor and any 
other important leader whom the Chief Minister may like to 
accompany him, which will enable intelligent discussion. 

“Within the constitution” is a very important phrase which 
gives in my opinion counter guarantee on the part of the 
Congress that there is no desire to create deadlocks for the 
sake of deadlocks. If the Governors would be sympathetic, then 
I hope there should be no difficulty in arriving at a proper 
undertaking. 1 think this is a great triumph for the right wing 
of the Congress and a counter response would very much 
strengthen their hands. 1 hope Mis lixccllency appreciates the 
position. 

With kind regards, 

Voiirs sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Diila 


J.G. Laitiiwaite, Esq. 

CM.L. 


New Dcuii 
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D.O. No. 1844-G.M. Thl Viceroy’s House, 

Nhw Delhu 
March 18, 1937 

DEAR MR BIRLA, 

Many thanks for >our leiler of yesterday. 1 write to say 
that I have shown it to H.L. and that he has read it with much 
interest. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sinceu'ly. 
J.G. Laithwaite 


G.D. Biria, Fsqr. 
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Harij\n Niw\s, 
Dllhi, 
March 22, 1937 


MV DI \R CillANSHYAMIMS, 

Parmeshwanprasad has expressed his readiness to take 
possession of the farm, Civ. al once. Will you please sign the 
relevant documents ’ 

M.K. Gandhi 
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Haruan SrvAK Sangh, 
Kings Way, 
Delhi, 
March 30, 1937 

PUJYA BAPUJI, 

Today I am writing this to you after a great deal of hesita- 
tion. When Ghanshyafndasji was at. Wardha in the last week of 
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February and had stayed there for a whole week he had dis* 
cussion about transferring Malkani but the result of that talk 
was that he felt disappointed. He was not in favour of keeping 
•Malkani in Delhi but when his idea was not approved he felt 
sore about it and ceased taking the sort of interest in the Harijan 
Industrial Home work he used to evince formerly. The experi- 
ments he was keen on making have already been made at 
Pilani. There has been some difference of opinion between him 
and Malkani and I fell it my duty to write to the principal 
authority about it. Malkani’s character has been above reproach 
and he has impressed those who happened to come in contact 
with him greatly. Ghanshyamdasji also did not pay much heed to 
the trivial grievances of the Harijans. His nature is diffcrcni; in 
fact he did take personal interest in the progress of the Harijan 
Industrial Home, but when he found that things were not done 
according to his wishes, his interest waned. Thereafter it so 
happened that a simple lady like Rameshwari Nehru felt aggriev- 
ed on the score of Malkani. Was it not surprising? In case this 
strikes you as odd 1 would like you to send this letter to 
Ghanshyamdasji. But if you do not feel that way, you will 
naturally adopt the better course. Just now Malkani has been on 
a visit to Hyderabad and is likely to return on the 10th. 
Ghanshyamdasji is back from Pilani and has gone to Okara. 
After his stay in Delhi he should feel better at Madras. He has 
asked me to inform you. 

Bandemataram from 
Amritlal 

Birla had told you that he was ready to relieve Malkani, 
but he told Pole, “No, no. don’t send him away; he is 
required here. ” 
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March 31, 1937 

DEAR LORD LOTHIAN, 

I read your broadcast speech and I hope you also have read 
Gandhiji’s interview published today, a copy of which I enclose 
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herewith. Both of you think alike when you anticipate “repres- 
sion subsequent to civjl disobedience movement” and he 
anticipated a “rule of the sword”. And both of you, I know, 
would hate such a position. I know Gandhiji’s mind definitely 
and can assure you that he, without any reservation, wants to 
put a stop to any kind of direct action once for all. In his inter- 
view also he says clearly that the acceptance of his formula 
“might have prevented the crisis and resulted in the natural, 
orderly and peaceful transference of power from bureaucracy to 
the largest and fullest democracy known to the world”. 

I dare say Lord Linlithgow also thinks in a similar language. 
And yet the greatest tragedy is being enacted in India due to 
lack of personal touch. I ask was it not possible or is it not 
even now possible for men at the helm of affairs to meet and 
talk and thus remove mutual misunderstanding and suspicion? 
There is in India a genuine misunderstanding and suspicion for 
which there is plenty of justification, I had written to you at 
great length during August last when 1 thought that a great 
opportunity had been lost. And even now 1 wish to say that 
personal meeting alone can solve the tangle. 

The present position reminds me of a Britisher, who is in my 
cmplojmcnt, who married a Hungarian girl last year while he 
was in Europe. The girl did not know English nor the husband 
knew Hangarian. When T asked as to how they both decided to 
marry and understood each oiners intentions, they replied that 
they tried to express themselves by drawing sketches. The 
marriage of course has been very unhappy as it was bound to 
be. But in our case neither India nor Great Britain suffers from 
want of knowledge of its “partner’s” language. They need not 
therefore talk by drawing sketches. It is hardly businesslike or 
human to talk through Press and broadcast. Cannot the Viceroy 
meet and talk? I can understand the hesitation if there was a 
real difference and mental reservation oi noth sides. If that were 
so, then one would have the consolation to feel that big men 
did not mean what they said. But if, as I, believe, there is no sub- 
stantial difference as regards the goal, it is hardly wise to avoid 
meeting, although i fear the Service here may dislike the idea. 

I am sending these unwanted letters because I Cannot help it. 
You may or may not take any notice of them. 
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With kindest regards, 


I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


Tiir Rt. Hon’ble the Marquess of Lothian 
London 
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StGAON, 
Wardha, 
April 2. ]937 

MY DfAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

What is all this? J do not at all insist that Malkani should 
be retained. If his departure can contribute to a betterment of 
the Harijan Niwas, this should be brought about as part of our 
duty. Therefore, please do what you think to be the best. 

Bh’^Mnyi from 
Bapu 
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D.O. No. 2251 -G.M. The Viceroy's Housi, 

Niw Delhi, 
April 2, 1937 

dear MR. BIRLA, 

Thank you very much indeed for your kindness in sending 
me the copy of your letter to Lord Lothian. I have shown it to 
His Excellency, who has read it with great interest and has asked 
me to thank you very much for letting him see it. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
J.G. Laithwaite 

G.D. Birla, Esq. 
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Mahatma Gandhi 
Wardha 

April 4, 1937 

AM SURPRISED AT THAKKARBAPa's l.ETTER. NO BASIS. LETTliR 
FOLLOWS. HI HAS SURELY MISUNDTRSTPOD. Wr HAD CLIAR TALK 
AND I FULLY AGREED WITH YOU. TUI RE WAS NFVFR ANY 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN US ON THIS POINT. 

Giianshyamdas 
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Birla House, 
New Delhi, 
April 5, 1937 

MY DEAR MAIIADEVBHAI, 

Subsequent to my yesterday's letter to Bapu, 1 talked to 
Thakkar Bapa on phone. He imraediaiely saw that he was led 
into believing something which did not exist. WJien I asked him 
how he got the impression becau;c wc had never talked, he said 
that Hariji had given him the impression. And so 1 got Thakkar 
Bapa and Hariji both today at my house to talk, but before 
they came, they had seen through their mistake and so Thakkar 
Bapa said that he would write to Bapu uid explain the position. 

Bapu is not keeping good health and 1 was surprised that he 
should have built up an edifice on imaginary foundations. 
Perhaps it was due to his ill health. I have already written to 
Bapu yesterday and am writing this again to say that I never 
misunderstood his attitude and there was no room for any dis- 
agreement and that Malkani was kept with my full concurrence 
and so there was no question of my feeling disheartened. It is 
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true that 1 do not take direct interest in the Industrial Home, 
but I explained to Thakkar Bapa that I did not take direct inte- 
rest in his office work too. If I begin to do this, I would come 
in clash. I help only when my help is needed and Thakkar Bapa 
comes to me very often whereas Malkani never comes. But that 
is entirely his job. So far as I am concerned, I never go out of 
my way to take interest in any of their llelds,and Thakkar Bapa 
agreed that it was so. 


Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Mahadevbhai Dcsai, Esqr. 

Wardha 
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April 10, 1937 

DEAR LORD LOTHIAN, 

The enclosed cutting will show you the reaction in India 
on Lord Zetland’s speech. Your speech was very good but 
Lord Zetland, if anything, has further spoilt the situation. I 
wish he would not have spoken at all. You will find an unani- 
mous disapproval of his speech in which even the Statesman 
is included. In fact the Statesman’s article hits the point. Lord 
Zetland’s speech has further strengthened the hands ofJawaharlal 
who had immediately issued a statement intention of which 
seems to be to prevent Gandhiji from doing anything concilia- 
tory. And after the speech of Lord Zetland, even Gandhiji can- 
not take any action. This is how the big affairs are managed! 
What an efficient manner 1 * 

Evidently you get my last letter with its cuttings before you 
made your speech in the House of Lords because you have 
quoted Tribune and also those persons 6f Gandhiji’s interview to 
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which I had specially drawn your attention. Now could you 
advice' me if anything is possible to be done? If both sides stick 
to their position nothing is possible, but could any via media 
be found? My mind is not at all clear, but if you give me any 
useful suggestion, I should like to work towards that end. 
Perhaps like myself you are equally blank. 

I will try to see the Viceroy again before 1 leave Delhi. I hope 
to be in England about the middle <jf June in connection with 
the Indo-British Trade Treaty negotiations and when I am there 
I hope to call on you. 

With kindest regards, 

^ remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 


Thi. Rt. Hon. Thl Marquess of Lothian 
Semour House 
1 7 Waterloo Place 
London, S.W. 1 
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Bombay, 
April 12, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

What a blunder Thakkar Bapa has committed! As a matter 
of fact as soon 'as his letter arrived, 1 told Bapu that all this 
must have been (he result of some grave misunderstanding inas- 
much as you yourself had said in so many words that you were 
not inclined to bid good bye to Malkani just yet. 

Now about the Parraeshwari Prasad episode. Bapu has 
written to him warning him that “if I find any blemish in your 
character I should feel djeply hurt.” 
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Have you seen the response to Lord Zetland’s peroration? 
Let us wait and see how the situation develops. One thing seems 
crystal clear: a clash is inevitable. What he says was in effect a 
challenge. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 


PS. We are all due to leave for Belgaum. 
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Segaon, 
April 13, 1937 

DEAR GHANSIIYAMDASJI, 

Your letter of the 1 1th arrived here only today. 

Some three or four days back 1 had come across a report of 
your speech. It was an earnest effort to awaken a sense of 
loyalty to traditional moral \alues. 1 enjoyed the whole of it 
immensely. I am hunting for a fuller text locally, but in case 
you have got one and can spare it with ease, please do so. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pyarelal 
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Birla House, 
Lalghat, 
Benares, 
April 16, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Thanks for your letter. 

As you will see, 1 have come to Benares and am going to 
Calcutta shortly. As regards Parmeshwari Prasad I have already 
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explained the situation in my yesterday’s letter to Gadodia, a 
copy of which has been sent to Bapu. 

With reference to the political crisis, please don’t be impa- 
tient about the hght. Bapu's moderation has done a great goo(} 
and the result is that today India* is unanimous against Lord 
Zetland. To get the Statesman, Times of India and the European 
mercantile community in our favour is no small gain. Lord" 
Lothian’s suggestion of leaving the matter finally to the electo- 
rate is a very good one, but I* don’t think it will ever be 
accepted. Perhaps Bapu’s formula of ‘ordinarily’ may some 
timo be worked up. 

The authorities in Delhi arc most unhappy. My own reading 
is that Zetland and the cabinet is at the root of •all this. If the 
present position is maintained, I think a solution must come 
out and with great honour. I hope the Working Committee will 
not nullify the atmosphere created by Bapu's moderation. He 
has pul the whole of India in the right and his opponents in the 
wrong. His last wire to the Times was splendid. He had made 
clear that he does not stand on any false prestige. 

I am keeping myself in touch with Delhi and England with- 
out ’leasing’, as Bapu said it. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Mahadevbiiai Desai, Esqr. 

Wardha 
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Caeciitfa, 
April 22, 1937 

MV DEAR MAHADEVBUAI, 

The Strike fever in the Jute industry is not yet subsiding 
although my jute mill is still free from it. But for the last five 
or six days, thcrc^is a partial strike in the weaving department 
of the Kesoram Cotton Mill and I am writing this letter in con- 
nection with this strike. Please put my problem before Bapu. 
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The strike came suddenly without any one's knowledge and 
without receiving any notice. My own estimate is that where- 
ever there is a strike without any obvious reason, it is always 
^uc to mismanagement or tactless handling on the part of the 
management. My Manager who is an honest but a tactless man 
may be held responsible for the strike so far as I am concerned. 
‘ However immediately when I found that a number of weavers 
had struck work, I sent for the labour leader who in this case 
is Phani Babu, a lieutenant of Suresh Babv. I asked him what 
was the reason for strike, what was their demand and if there 
was anything to be settled, J was ready. He said that the demand 
was recognition of Union, return of security money, which was 
deposited by ths workers as a token of good behaviour, after 
the strike of 1935, and no overwork. 1 told him that I had not 
the slightest objection to recognising their Union. As regards 
return of security money, 1 told him that if the Union could 
take charge of the workers, 1 had no objection to returning the 
money. And overwork, 1 said, I would never tolerate, and if the 
jobbers insisted on overworking occasionally, the workers 
could refuse to do so and they would have my full support. 

Phani Babu then brought some leading workers to my office 
and had a talk with the manager, but in the second talk Phani 
Babu pointed out that he had misunderstood the position of 
the workers who he said also wanted 25% increase m their 
wages. My manager on my behalf told him that no question of 
increment was going to be entertained since we were not in a 
position to pay higher wages. The company had not paid divi- 
dend during the last 12 years except once or twice and that the 
time was not such that wages could be increased. But my 
manager told Phani Babu on my behalf that if the mill would 
show better results in future, as I hoped it would, we would be 
quite prepared to discuss the question of their wages to mutual 
satisfaction. Phani Babu was satisfied with this position and I 
am informed that he asked the workers to resume work but 
without any result. 

I waited for further two days, but I found that the workers 
were still adamant. There is not a complete strike, but those 
who come to work are being intimidated. On the other hand, 
there are a number of workers living in our chawls who are not 
coming to work. The manager has put up a notice asking those 
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who don’t want to work vacate houses, I have told the manager 
not to take any action beyond putting up the notice. Usual 
notices have also been put up asking those who are on strike 
to take away their wages and leave the mill’s chawls so that wc 
could recruit new workers. 

I have tried the method of persuasion and have failed. Even 
the labour leaders have failed. Now, either I should import 
workers from other places under police protection and thus 
break the strike or I must surrender on the question of incre- 
ment of wages. I cannot increase the wages and 1 don’t like also 
to import workers from outside. So, 1 am still running after 
Shibanath Banerji and other labour leaders. 1 am now baffled. 
I wonder whether I could get some moral tip iij such a compli- 
cated position. 

Please don’t put this letter before Bapu, if you find him vci> 
busy. I have written this just to think aloud. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadevbhai Desai, Esqr. 
Wardha 
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Segaon, 
April 23, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSIIYAMDASJI, 

As desired by Bapu I am herewith sending you a letter that 
he has received. Could it be all true? The letter does make 
painful reading. You will write to i,''ii, of course, at your con- 
venience concerning it. 

Bapuji has noted the action you have taken with regard to 
Shri Parmeshwari Prasad and is satisfied with it. Wc are leaving 
here on the morning of the 25th instant by the Grand Trunk 
Express for Allahabad where Bapu has been summoned for the 
W. C. Meeting. We return here on the 29th, and about the 10th 
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proximo go to Yethal for nearly a six weeks, stay with the 
Sardar who needs Bapu’s assistance there in connection with 
several knotty problems that face him. Incidcntly he hopes 
thereby to “administer” some much needed rest to Bapu and 
protection from the gruelling heat of June for which Wardha 
is notorious. 

With regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pyarelal 
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C\1.CUTTA. 

April 26, 1937 

MY DEAR PYARELAL, 

T am sending Mr. Anandan\ letter to the Manager, Siitlaj 
Cotton Mills, Okara. I cannot believe that all what he has 
written could be true. The reason is this. 

Mr. Anantian has been keeping him .elf in touch with me 
by writing letters off and on. When I went to Okara, he met 
me and I asked him whether he was quite comfortable and he 
told me that he was. lie said he did not like the job and asked 
me if 1 could appoint him as a travelling agent in South India. 
1 told him that it was not possible for cloth of a mill situated 
in North India to be sold in South India and therefore appoint- 
ing him a travelling agent for South India would be useless. He 
insisted if 1 could give some selling work in North India because 
he said he would like that work more than working aj a clerk. 
I told him it was not possible because in the first place it re- 
quires technical knowledge and in the second place wc don’t 
appoint commission agents without deposits from them. 

In none of my mills I have got orthodox managers and 
therefore when he says that he is looked upon by the mill emp- 
loyees as an object of contempt and ridicule, I must say I can- 
not believe it. But I am sending his letter to the manager who 
will have a talk with him and ask him to substantiate his 
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charges. In case what he has written is found to be correct, I 
will 'of course take action. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 
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Okara, 
April 27, 1937 

MY DEAR MAtlATMA, 

I understand that you have forwarded my letter to Mr. Oirla, 
I did not write that letter in the form of a complaint. 

I look upon you a> my only guidance in life and I worship 
yon every day. As such, I hope 1 have a claim over you and I 
disclosed some of my difficulties just as if a soon would to a 
father. 1 am sure you forwarded the letter to Mr. Birla out of 
your love for me, but now an enquiry is likely to be made v\ith 
the result that it will only tend to make my situation a little 
more worse. 

Mr. Birla on his last visit here had kindly asked me if 1 am 
happy here and I replied in the affirmative, because I did not 
want to take these trifling affairs to the notice of the para- 
mount power and I knew how lo adjust myself according to 
circumstances. 

I am, 

ever your devotee, 

M. P. Anandan 
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8 Royal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta, 
May J, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADtVBHAI, 

The partial strike in the Kesoram Cotton Mill is still conti- 
nuing and the labour leaders have been working without any 
result. The last offer that I have given them is this that the 
workers should resume work immediately and put up the 
question of wages before the arbitrators. I have suggested the 
name of Rajcndra Babu or Tandonji as Umpire in case the ar- 
bitrators fail to agree. Shibnath Banerji and others have ap- 
proved of the suggestion, but yet I don't think they will be able 
to influence the workers. I feel that the influence of the labour 
leaders holds good only for inciting the workers to strike and 
not for any other purpose. I will perhaps have to work inde- 
pendently, but as the strike fever is spread very wide in Calcutta 
just now, it will take some time before the strikers resume 
work. I only hope that I will not have to declare a lockout 
because in that case further to four thousand men will be thrown 
out in the street. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


M. D. Dlsai, Esqr. 
Wardha 
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Birla Bros. Ltd., 
Calcutta, 
May 1, 1937 

Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha (C. P.) 

IS BAPU STAYING IN GUJARAT THROUGHOUT MAY? WRITE PRO- 
GRAMME. 


Ghanshyamdas 
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Wardhaganj, 
May 1, 1937 

Ghanshyamdasji 
Care Lucky 
Calcutta 

LEAVING HERE NINTH. STAYING GUJARAT WHOLE MAY. 

Mahadev 
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Express Telegram May 2, 19.37 

Mahadjvbhai Desai 

Wardha 

YOUR TELEGRAM. WHERE SHOUIO I MEET BAPU JirEORL .SAILING— 
GUJARAT OR WARDHA. 

Ghanshyamdas 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
May 2, 1937 

BHAI GHANSHYAMDAS, 

The dictates of morality would require you to tell the 
workers quite plainly that so as they fail to pursue the 
path of justice the mills would remain idle; no new hands would 
be recruited. In case, however, they leave their quarters peace- 
fully without creating a situation, you should feel Iree to get 
new men insteiit]. This would be morally right as well as econo- 
mically feasible. If you feel my answer fails to cover the situa- 
tion you may write to me again. 
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I am leaving for Bardoli on the 9th and hope to be at 
Borsad on the 12th. The Working Committee meeting of Hafijan 
Sevak Sangh may as well be held at Tithal. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardiia (C. P.), 
May 4, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSIIYAMDASJI, 

Not knowing your date of sailing, 1 could not give you a 
more dchnite reply. Bapu is fairly free of visitors nowadays and 
be easily seen here until the evening of the 9th when wc leave for 
Bardoli. In Bardoli I would ask you not to attempt to see him. 
He will be very busy going from one village to another and you 
may not even catch him there. Tithal is a nice little place, but 
as usual with Bapu he will convert it into a dharmashala and 
there will not be much peace or spare space left. But you will 
decide according to your convenience. 

Bapu’s moral tip you will have received by now. I do hope 
you will like it. 

Yours ajfectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Wardha, 
May 5, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I should have enclosed the accompanying letter with my 
letter to you yesterday. An earlier letter must have already led 
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you start some "kind of an enquiry into the allegations that this 
gentleman had made. If it is a genuine case, 1 know it cannot 
meet with anything but justice at your hands and I have assured 
him that he need not be afraid of the consequences of having^ 
brought this matter to your attention through Gandhiji. I know 
the time is very short for any such enquiry to be instituted 
before your departure for Europe. But I hope you will entrust 
it to someone who can do justice to the poor, if he has been 
wronged. 

Jamnalaiji is in the thick of a defamation suit that he has 
filed* against a newspaper. The newspaper has at its baek the 
support of the orthodox and anti-Congress Brahmins in this 
province and they have engaged a famous bftt petty-fogging 
lawyer of Nagpur who IS pestering Jamnalaiji with a ted'ous 
and vexatious cross examination which seems to go on endlessly. 

1 expect to have your wire any day. 

Have the stnke-m ingers been brought to reason? 

yoiir<i affulionalcly, 
Mahadev 


StT. Ghanshyamdxs Birla 
8 Royai. Exchanoi 
Calcutta 
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Cai.cutta, 
May 6, 1937 

MY dear MAHADEVBHAI, 

1 am sailing on the 27th. I have oniy this morning received 
your letter. On receiving it, I feel that it would have been 
better had 1 gone to see Bapu at Wardha. Of course going to 
Tilhal would savf double travelling because in any case 1 have to 
go to Bombay. But from your letter it appears that there is not 
much accommodation at Tithal, but T would not need any 
accommodation. If there is no rain, I can easily sleep under the 
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sky. The only thing that I need is a trench lavatory for myself. 
I will bring my cook who will give me some food, or I can do 
without one if I can get what we get at Jamnalalji’s place. 

I am leaving this place for Benares on Monday and hope 
to reach Bombay about the 20th. After that I will go to Tithal. 
I hope this would meet with Bapu’s approval. 

1 had already received his reply about the strike. His trip 
was most helpful. As I had anticipated, the labour leaders 
came back telling me that the ubitration was not acceptable to 
the workers on whom they had no influence. But already the 
workers are coming back to their work except from quarters 
where they are intimidated. Intimidation as usual is going. 
Kesoram is full of notorious Muslim goondas and therefore it 
required a great deal of tact and intelligence to deal with them. 
But I have no doubt in my own mind that the manager also is 
at fault. 1 understand that his treatment with the workers has 
been too much mechanical and there was no personal touch. 
On the other hand my jute mill has been a bright spot since in 
spite of the cfToi ts of the adjoining strikers there was no strike 
in my mills. And recently wc had a meeting ol the workers 
whom I addressed and I found that they were all very happy 
and contended. 1 asked them to form a Union which with great 
hesitation they have done. 

From my experience of the last 20 years, during which 
period 1 had to deal with a number of strikes, 1 have invariably 
found that every strike is due to lack of personal touch between 
the workers and the management. 

Yours qffectionateiy, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Maiiadlvbhai Dfsai 
Wardha 
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Calcutta, 
May 7, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Mr. Parmeswaran Pillai has written to me about the Cochin 
business. He wants financial help for carrying on propaganda 
work. I don t know how Bapu thinks^about it, but personally 
I should not like to give undue importance to the order of 
Cochin. Perhaps thereby we would not help the cause. But I 
am not replying to Pillai until I hear fiom Bapu. 

Yours fiffectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Maiiadevbiiai Desai 
Wardha 
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8 Royai Exchange Place, 
Calcutta, 
May 7, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Regarding Mr. Anandan, it was Pyarclal who wrote to me. 
The enquiry has already been made and the result forwarded 
to Pyarelal. I wonder whether you have read it. But after this 
enquiry, Anandan is a bit upset. I have written to him that 
nobody is going to harm him and I am sure that the manager 
does not at all feel annoyed with him for having written to 
Bapu. But perhapi he is feeling a little embarrassed because a lot 
of what he wrote were not quite true. Please assure him, if you 
can, that he need not be worried aboui anything so long as he 
does his work honestly. But 1 have also written to him that in 
case he decides to go, he will be paid his railway fare to and 
from Okara and one month’s pay. 

Yours qffectionateiy, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Syt. MAHADEVBHAI DeSAI 
Wardha 
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8 Royal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta, 
May 7, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

A lot of correspondence has been going on between myself 
on the one hand and Lord^ Lothian and Halifax on the other. 
Similarly I have been keeping myself in touch with Delhi 
through correspondence. Lords Lothian and Halifax ^both, 
assure me that nothing would be left undone to bring about an 
honourable understanding. I am keeping them well posted about 
Bapu’s views in particular and Indian opinion in general. I ha\e 
not left Churchill too in peace. 

I wish however to be enlightened on one point. In one of 
his private interviews Bapu admitted the right of the Governors 
to interfere in some cases. Perhaps from the very beginning his 
attitude has been consistent since he used the word ‘ordinarily’. 
But this idea is nowhere to be found in any ot the Congress 
resolutions. The Allahabad resolution, while admitting that 
there was no intention to aborlage the Government of India 
Act, does not admit the right of the Governors to interfere 
even in rare cases. How does Bapu reconcile this resolution with 
his own utterances? Does Bapu think that this idea of the 
Governors’ right to interfere in rare cases was already there in 
the Allahabad resolution? 

It was told by “Delhi*" that the difficulty of a formula was 
that it might be misinterpreted by both parties at later stages. I 
had already replied to this personally and had also written to 
Lord Lothian. And now Lord Zetland also expresses the same 
fear in devKing a formula. This makes it clear that Delhi's ideas 
were originated at Whitehall. Bapu has already replied to this 
point in one of his interviews. Perhaps someone might have told 
him of their misgivings. I don’t know who would tell him be- 
cause none who saw the Vicerory met Bapu. He might have 
anticipated but now that Zetland has said it so clearly, perhaps 
before my letter reaches, Bapu would have replied to this point. 

The interview explaining ‘discourtesy’ to the Congress was 
not very clear. Bapu says, “I had thought that under autonomy 
Ministers got audiences of their Gdvernors for the asking,” 
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From this, one would infer that the Governors were asked for 
audiences and they refused. He did not mean this, but the point 
was not made clear. 

If Bapu reconciled his own uUerances, wherein he admit? 
the right of Governors to interfere in rare cases, with the 
Allahabad resolution, will he allow me to make use of his letter, 
if I found it necessary? 

Lord Zetland's speech is in my c\pinion an improvement on 
Builcr’s and is definitely a good speech. He says at one place, 
“The^ reserved powers, of which so much has been made by the 
Congress will not normally be in operation.” And then again he 
repeats the statement made by Mr. Butler., In substance 
‘normally’ is better than ‘ordinarily’. But the setting is still 
wanting in cordiality. From all that I know from private letters, 
it is 75% misunderstanding and 25% mutual fear. That Great 
Britain is afraid of the Congress intentions has to be recognised. 

I personally feel the difference has been very much narrowed 
down. Bapu by his masterly handling ol the situation has made 
their task much easier. But 1 fear that even the last girder that 
is required to bridge the gulf will have to be placed by Bapu. 
English statesmen have proved that they lack in statesmanship 
and efficiency both. 1 cannot admire them for the way in which 
they have handled the situation. But we ha\e to pay penalty even 
for their mistakes and so we have the double rcsponsiblity in 
a way. The things have so intensely been discussed that after 
Zetland’s speech no Governor is safe if he dares interfere with 
his ministers. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdat 


Syt. MAHAr>^vD^l Dcsai 
Waroha 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P), 
May 7, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your letter which 1 read out to Bapu as I happened 
to be by his side when it caiyie. He was happy to feel that the 
moral tip was helpful and that there is no trouble so far as your 
own mill goes. The personal touch is all that is needed,^ and 
that is always lacking in these strikes. For instance the Ahmeda- 
bad millowners would think it infra dig. to speak to their mill 
hands. In London too the same untouchability seems to be 
rampant. They wiil not have anything to do with Bapu, if they can 
help it. Indeed I am told that Halifax has set his face against 
another pact and he is putting his whole weight against any 
negotiations. For example, look at Zetland’s speech. Perhaps if 
he had said this right in the beginning there would have been no 
impasse. But now— 1 do not know. Bapu has given an interview 
today to Reuters which you will see in the paper before this 
reaches you and a similar one to the London Tunes. 

I did not mean the discomforts you might have to put up 
with in Tithal. You are capable of putting up with any amount 
of inconveniences, I know. 1 meant overcrowding from the point 
of view of a quiet chat. That quiet will be absent. Otherwise of 
course, we will look after your comforts. The Tithal address 
will be Tithal, P.0, Bulsar (B.B & C.I. Rly.). 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 

PS. Will you please tell Lakshminivas that 1 am sending 
him by a separate post Bhagavad Gita authorised by 
Bapu? 1 should have done it long ago! 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
May 9, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJr, 

Thank you for your veiy full letter regarding the situation.* 
Bapu is making the way of Government clearer and easier 
every day as you will see from the Interviews he has given since 
Zetland’s speech in the Lords on the 6th instant. I enclose cop- 
ies for ready perusal. See the sentence marked. Does it not 
reduce the Congress demand to a minimum, and a readily accept- 
able minimum? The assurance thus reduces ititlf to a promise 
not to compel ministers to resign but do dismiss them in mo- 
ments of crisis. No Governor would be so stupid as to threaten 
dismissal every now and then. You must now carry on your 
correspondence on the light of the sentence marked and as you 
are in the thick of it, of course on your own personal initiative, 
you can even use the cable. For I think this last interview makes 
Government's position as easy as possible. But are you sure 
that they are anxious to help as they profess to be in their 
letters to you? My information is that it is Halifax who has set 
his face against any compromise. As the proverb runs : a burnt 
child dreads the fire, he seems to be advising the S.O.S, and 
others that in no case should a pact with Gandhi be repeated. 
Even the tone of the London Times is more conciliatory and 
deferential towards Bapu than Zetl.tnd’s and Butler’s — though 
of course Zetland’s latest is ever so much better than his past 
utterances. If he had made this speech immediately after the 
Delhi Resolution without heaping those insults on the Congress 
the way would have been easier. Now we must cling to the 
minimum to which Bapu has reduced the Resolution. It was not 
expressly contained in the original re^u'Ution, but it was implied 
as Bapu has explained in several interviews— especially the one 
given to Manchester Guardian a fortnight ago. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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8 Royal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta, 
May 10, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Your letter of the 8th June now to hand. 

You seem to be misinformed about the attitude of Lord 
Halifax. Here is a quotation from one of his letters to me, “I 
know, of course, very well what arc all the difficulties on the side 
of creating personal contact, and I fully appreciate with yo.u the 
immense of any such contact whenever it can actually be estab- 
lished. 1 should feel that at the present moment we were going 
through a particluarly difficult period, that would, in fact, it 
might be hoped, be likely to be a good deal eased after the new 
Constitution is got going.” The impression that 1 have got from 
a number of leltero that I have rcccised from Lords Lothian 
and Halifax is that the difficulty is what has been stated in 
the letter of Lord Lothian, a copy of which I enclose here- 
with. They are afraid, as 1 had already w'ritlcn to you, that 
their might be charges of bad faith on both sides. 1 do not agree 
with Lord Lothian, but we should know as well their fears too. 

I can now see who wrote to Bapii about these fears. Evi- 
dently it was Lord Lothian himself. But after reading Lord 
Zetland’s last speech, I don’t feel inclined to agree with Bapu’s 
last statement. His position has been so clear to me all along 
that, when I read Zetland’s speech, 1 felt that there was hardly 
any difference between the two positions. And so when I read 
Bapu’s interview on Zetland’s speech, 1 felt that either I had 
misunderstood Bapu ail along or perhaps his attitude has 
recently been stiffened. Even now my feeling is that I did not 
misunderstand but that his attitude has recently been stiffened. 
You also say that “had he, viz., Zetland, said this right in the 
beginning, there would have been no impasse”. That shows 
that there is nothing wrong with the speech itself. Its defect is 
that it was delivered at a wrong moment. 

I have in my experience found out that Bapu responds at 
once to one who talks friendliness. Zetland's manner in the 
beginning was far from it and if he is changed now, it is because 
of the pressure of the public opinion. But would it be the right 
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attitude for Bapu now to stiffen? If in substance, there is not 
much difference, as I and many others feel that there is very 
little, then certainly Bapu should now give a more favourable 
consideration to Zetland's speech. Bapu trusts too much when 
he trusts and similarly he gets over-stiff when he distrusts. He 
had justification for getting stiff in the beginning when he did 
not show any irritation. And now when the other side has begur\^ 
to bend, he is beginning to get stiff. This is now 1 feel. 

A letter today from Delhi says, “The position has now been 
fully clarihed by the very friendly and extremely clear speech 
delivered by the Secretary of State which, in so far as there 
migfit be any doubt in the matter, should make the position 
clear beyond any question.” 

it should not be foigotten, and I had saief this to Bapu as 
well as to the Viceroy, that meeting of second-rank men will 
always create difficulties as no one of either side would deliver 
the goods. Perhaps a meeting between Bapu and the Viceroy 
would have solved the tangle long ago. But somehow or otlier 
thb position does not seem to be possible on account of certain 
fears entertained by the other side. Equal difficulties arc likely 
to crop in at the second meeting between the Governors and 
the provincial leaders. So I fear the history will be repeated 
again. Unless therefore the tangle is solved on the basis of the 
Secretary of State’s speech, before the Governors met the pro- 
vincial leaders, a crisis would become inevitable. And it will be 
a tragedy if the crisis came after all this moderation of Bapu 
and the clarification on the part of the Secretary of State. After 
all this controversy the position is so much clarified that I can- 
not believe that the Governors will at all interfere unless our 
Ministers did something very foolish which I don’t think they 
are likely to do. The situation therefore in my opinion demands 
a further review by Bapu. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Maiiadevbhai Dfsai 
Tithal 
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True Copy of the Telegram Sent to Reuters, Bombay 
(Interview with Gandhiji) 

Asked as to what reaction Lord Zetland’s speech had upon 
him Gandhiji replied : “So far as the tone is concerned it is an 
undoubted improvement upon his last speech on the subject. 
But I fear that it is no contribution to the removal of the dead- 
lock. The last resolution of the Working Committee is the 
clearest possible annotation of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee’s resolution in accordance with which assurance^ were 
asked. Now th^ world knows what was meant. Surely it is no 
strain upon the Constitution Act for Governors to give the 
assurance that whenever a situation is created which to them 
appears intolerable they will lake upon their shoulders the 
responsibility of dismissing the ministers which they have the 
right to do instead of expecting them to resign or submit to 
Governor’s wishes. Citing the performance of the ministries 
formed by the Governors in the face of universal opposition 
does not improve matters but stiengthcns suspicion. In my 
opinion the Congress is in earnest and wants to make serious 
effort if it takes office to make a substantial advance by that 
method towards its unequivocal goal of complete independence 
in so far as it is constitutionally possible to make that advance.” 


52 

True Copy of the Telegram Sent to the “Times”, London 
(By Gandhi) 

As I have already said whilst Lord Zetland’s recent speech 
in answer to Lord Snell’s question is, so far as the tone is con- 
cerned, and improvement upon the last, it fhils to satisfy the 
latest resolution of the y^orking Committee which needs no 
interpretation whatsoever. If the British Government is really 
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anxious that thp Congress should take office wherever it has a 
clear majority there should be no hesitation in giving assurance 
asked for. If Lord Zetland is afraid of misunderstanding arising 
out of interpretation of any public assurance^ surely that would 
be also a reason for discountenancing acceptance of office by 
Congress leaders. For acceptance of office presupposes frequent 
Interviews with Governois. These will be as much liable to misn 
understanding and misinterpretations as the assurance asked 
for can be. But 1 hold that the resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee on which speech is based has made it humanly impossible 
to give rise to any misunderstanding, and I have not found any 
lawyer to say that the giving of the simple assurance in terms 
of the Working Committee’.? resolution would mean any abro- 
gation of constitution explicit or implied. 
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May 13, 1937 

MY IJFAR MATIAULVBHAI, 

Thanks for your lettci 1 am also awaiting your reply to my 
second let'cr on the political situation. 

The importance of dismissal vis-a-vis resignation is not yet 
fully appreciated by me. I will now have a talk with Bapu when 
1 come to sec him. Meanwhile this leading article from the 
Statesman will interest you. Perhaps you will show it to Bapu 
unless he has already read the same. It appears that an impres- 
sion is gaining ground that there is si.mcthing more subtle at 
the bottom of the simple utterance of Bapu than what could be 
read in the language itself. The nun in the street thinks that 
Zetland’s speech meets the point. I fear however that without 
personal discussion between the Viceroy and Bapu there is 
hardly any chance of a proper understanding. 

Bapu has already replied to the arguments against the so- 
called charges of bad faith. This is good so far as it goes, but I 
don’t see the light ahead. I have no doubt that neither side 
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wants <1 crisis, and yet we are moving towards it, sIo\\ly but 
certainly. More when we meet. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdds 


Syt Mahadevbhai Desai 

,TirHAL 
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Tithal, 
V la Bui sar, 
Ma\ n, 1917 


MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAsJI, 

Your letter about Cochin awaits a reply We may not make 
light ot the matter It is seiious enough in Bapu's opinion, and 
will need a considerable amount of propaganda But it is tleai 
that we may not finance it This soi tot spoon feeding cannot 
last long However Bapu thinks you miy ask Parmeshwaran 
Filial to submit to you a detailed budget We can then examine 
It and be in a better position to decide We shall expect )ou here 
on the 20th 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Tithai, 
Via Bulsar, 
May 14, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your full letter of the 10th with the enclosure, Bapu 
read both the letter and the enclosure and says you are wrong 
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in thinking — as you seem to do with the Statesman— that he is 
now making an additional demand. He has made Government’s 
work dehoitcly easier by making the Congress demand free 
from ambiguity and no one can now say as Lord Z. has done 
that if an assurance were given it would lead to cndlcos discus- 
sions about interpretation and allegations of breach of faith. If 
the bare a<>surance that Bapu has now reduced the Congress, 
demand to is granted, there will be no questions of interpreta- 
tion and no fear of breach of faith, i am surprised that you do 
not see this. 

You seem to have read more meaning in my sentence than 
Iliad meant. I meant to say that if the speech had been made 
two months ago it would have gone a long way in bringing 
about an understanding. That is to say, from that statement to 
the assurance asked for by Bapu would have been a vciy easy 
step. He has publicly recognised the conciliatory tone in which 
the speech was couched, but it leaves him enough' loop hole to 
say that he meant nothing more than is laid down in the 
Government of India Act. They must be prepared t»i face the 
fact that a new convention is being asked for by the pai ty 
commanding the biggest majority in the country and it must be 
given. 

Lord Lothians letter contains nothing new. He wrote a much 
longer lettei to Bapu on similar lines. 

But more when we meet. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Birla House, 
Malabar Hills, 
Bombay, 
May 26, 1937 


my dear maha6lvbhai, 

I have sent Bapu’s argument to the proper quarters. While I 
admit that we can get a lot more in dismissal than in resigna- 
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tion, I feel that even dismissal is not an interference-proof 
thing. You might have yourself heard that in Bengal the minis- 
ters issued certain instructions to the magistrates about the pro- 
secution against the strikers but they were not promptly carried 
oat by the latter. Perhaps a threat of resignation on the part 
of the minister concerned set the matter right. But all the same 
rt occurred to me that even in dismissal it would be possible for 
the Governor to interfere in an indirect manner. For instance 
the officers may not religiously carry out the policy of the 
Ministry and the Governor in spite of the assurance may refuse 
to dismiss the ministers. What would be the position of the 
minister in that case? He will have to resign. So ultimately it 
comes to resignation in case there is no co-operation on the 
part of the Governor above and the service below. I therefore 
am still of the same opinion that it would not be worthwhile to 
break. 

Congress-minded non-Congressmen who have seen me 
whether in Calcutta or here don’t at all appreciate this dismis- 
sal point of view. Every one says that it will be a great mistake 
not to accept ministry after Zetland’s speech and I have also 
heard from very reliable sources that the Government have no 
desire to yield and arc making preparations to bring into force 
Section 93 (a) in case Congress refuses to accept ministry. 

Bapu should not get irritated at these preparations because 
all this wilt be done in a panic. I do not share the opinion that 
the Government have no desire to see the Congress accept oflBcc. 
In fact I think not only the Government have such a desire but 
with proper persons in the Cabinet it is possible to get the utmost 
co-operation from the Governors. But there is an impression in 
the Government circles that the Congress have no desire to aecept 
office and as they want to wreck the constitution, they are put- 
ting forward all sorts of excuses. Thus mutual distrust is working. 
I therefore still hold the same opinion that it will be a great 
mistake to break after Lord Zetland’s speech which in my 
opinion meets the point. I do not remember having entertained 
any doubt in the past about fiapu’s decisions, but on this point 
I do entertain doubt and so I write this. 

1 am not a Congressman and therefore have no status in 
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this matter but I think it my duty to say this because perhaps 
Bapu 'may reconsider the situation. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
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Tithal, 
Bulsar, 
May 26, 1937 

DEAR MR. LAITIIWAITF, 

It was good of you to write to me. My later statements do 
not in any shape or form alter my position. The formula about 
dismissal wa.s enunciated in answer to the question as to how 1 
would envisage interference by the Governors, since I admit 
that circumstances could be conceived when interference would 
be necessary, if the clause defining special powers of Governors 
was not abrogated. 1 then said that 1 did not contemplate an 
irremovable ministry except by an adverse vole of the house, 
but that 1 contemplated also dismissal by Governors when a 
difference arose between them and their ministers, which could 
not be got oscr by any reasoning. I preferred dismissal to volun- 
tary resignation because I wanted ihe burden of dismissal to rest 
on Governors’ shoulders. That would check or minimise pit- 
pricks and make the working of offices by a party which is 
frankly opposed to the Act and the British Imperial system 
tolerably smooth. Now, if the difference between di<<missai and 
what Lord Zetland has offered is * ‘ly little surely it is up to the 
Government to make up the difference rather than for the 
Congress to yield. To show that my original position is not at 
all altered, I would be entirely satisfied if assurances were given, 
as was contemplated, by the resolution of the A.I.C.C. The 
latest resolution of the Working Committee is but an interpre- 
tation of the A.l.C.C. resolution, not an advance or improve- 
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ment on it. I hope that this letter clears up all the points raised 
in your letter but if there is anything more, please do not hesi- 
tate to write to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi 
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Segaon, 
Waroha, 
May 26, 1937 


MY DEAR RAMCSHWARDAS, 

Your letter has arrived. 

Bachhraj & Company informed me about the money. 

The rural development programme will absorb any amount 
up to Rs. one lac. This does not include the personal expenses. 

Since Brijmohan is out of India whom should 1 write to 
about making arrangements for securing a passage for an 
Englishwoman, a fellow-worker, in one of cargo boats? Usually I 
used to write to him about making necessary arrangements for 
white fellow-workers. Would it be possible for you to enquire 
about her accommodation in some cargo boat sailing from 
India? 


Blessings front 
Bapu 
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June 7, 1937 

BHAI GHANSHYAMDAS, 

My right hand needs a rest, so I usually employ it only on 
Mondays. For the rest of the week I dictate m> correspondence 
as writing with my left hand consumes a lot of time. 

I have framed a resolution in the light of the idea formed 
about Parmeshwari and have sent the same to him. He will now 
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have plenty of opportunity to put his talents to use. In case it 
meets with your approval, please append your signature to it 
and then send it to me. What is likely to emerge from it nobody 
knows but let Parmeshwarl exercise his skills. Jamnalalji hjp 
already signed it. 

Parnerkar might have reached there. I can get Pandya when- 
ever you desire. 

As regards financing the running of the Harijan Hostel and 
meeting the day-to-day expenses iKis may be made up, without 
unnecessary delay, if you think proper. What, however, must be 
clearly understood is that \vc cannot do anything without the 
prior approsal of Thakkar Bapa. In order to discuss this matter 
it would be proper if >011 drop in at WarJha \Vhile on your way 
to Delhi. 

Blessings Jrom 
, Bapu 
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June 9, 1937 

MY DEAR MAUADEVBHAI. 

I had seen at Venice dapu’.s interview to the News Chronicle. 
It has removed all misunderstanding about the position. As I 
had pointed out at Tithal, p.'ople did feel as if he was 
demanding something new. I find Layton has already comment- 
ed and I have no doubt that it had a good effect. 

I am satisfied to note that 1 too had forwarded Bapu’s views 
to the Viceroy and to the friends in London on exactly the lines 
of his interview to the News ChroniJe. I had put a great 
emphasis on the point that Bapi- was anxious that Congress 
should accept office and after putting this emphasis, 1 had a 
little fear in my mind whether in doing so I had not correctly 
represented him, but after reading his interview to the News 
Chronicle, I wd5 verv much relieved. 

1 clearly realise the good points of dismissal and 1 have no 
doubt that this will very much minimise the Governors having 
thek own way. Where 1 feel hesitation in agreeing with Bapu’s 
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point is this; Is it worth while now after all these talks to break? 
I know that by demanding dismissal he is testing the sincerity 
of Great Britain, but please tell Bapu that whatever be my 
personal views on this point, I will put his views strongly and 
correctly before the highest authorities in London whenever and 
where\ er 1 get an opportunity. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadevbhai Dcsai, Esqr. 
Wardha 


6] 


June 16, 1937 

MY DEAR MAIIADEVBHAI, 

1 have been talking to friends here and during the conversa- 
tions I found that it is only the distrust that is working. There 
seems to be no fundamental difference in the position. It struck 
to me during the course of my conversations that it should be 
possible to paraphrase the idea of both sides in a way which 
may be acceptable to both the sides and so 1 drafted out 
something. Here it is: 

In case of a serious disagreement between the Governor and 
his Minister, even though the dispute pertained to the field 
of the special responsibilities of the Governor, the Minister 
and the Governor will first through discussion try their best 
to come to an agreement, but if they ultimately fail to do so 
and it becomes necessary for the Governor to discard the 
advice of his Minister, he will intimate the latter in writing 
that he cannot accept his advice in this particular matter 
even though the Minister has to resign over it. The Minister 
in such circumstances will treat the Governor’s intimation as 
tantamount to asking for his resignation. 

It is my intention to put forward this suggestion to the 
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Secretary of State my own. Of course I will make it clear 
that I had no authority to put this forward on behalf of Bapu 
or anyone else. But all the same I should like to know whether 
it meets Bapu’s point, I thought it did and so thought 1 should 
press it on the Secretary of State, but in case Bapu thinks that 
it is not satisfactory, then I should like you to send me a cable 
immed^tely on receipt of my letter. The main idea, as I haver 
undcrslhod, is that the responsibility of breaking the ministry 
should fall on the Governor. I have preserved the idea in this 
draft. 

There is not the slightest truth in the statement that Lord 
Halifax is against the establishment of personal touch. This I 
can say from first hand knowledge. More I will write to you 
later on. 

I understand the Working Committee is likely to meet 
shortly. The position here is not unhopeful and so until I find 
nothing is doing here, I hope the Working Committee will not 
lake any step to bang the door. The people here are most 
anxious to got the Congress in the ofiice. If there is the slightest 
hesitation to meet Bapu's point of dismissal, it is because of 
their distrust about the implications of an agreement. So far I 
have not come across anyone misunderstanding Bapu. The 
atmosphere is quite different from what it was in 1935. They 
appreciate his distrust, but say at the same time, “Why does he 
not accept office and find •'’U for himself how far we are likely 
to help? Of course I am representing his views correctly and 1 
have found that they find it difficult <o answer to his arguments. 
So let the door be kept open until it is banged on this side; and 
I hope it will not be banged. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


M.D, Desm, Esqr. 
Wardha 
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June 18, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADtVBMAI, 

I have so far talked twice to Lord Lothian, once to Halifax 
and had a lengthy talk today with Findlater Stewart. They seem 
< to be genuinely anxious that the Congress should accept office 
and perhaps the Viceroy's apeech will be as conciliatory as 
possible. But I am almost sure that it will not meet Bapu’s 
point of dismissal. When I talked to Sir Findlater Stewart, after 
a long discussion, he confessed that Bapu’s attitude was not 
clearly put before him so far. He said he did not agree that 
dismissal was bf'ttcr than resignation but that both should be 
kept open to the Governor, lie all the same admitted that 
dismissal gave technical advantage to the Congress. “Why 
should we,” he said, “appear before the public every time as 
sinners?” to which of course 1 replied. But he said. “If you 
think that the Governor is going to act in an arbitrary fashion 
under resignation and will be more careful under dismissal, then 
you are mistaken. “I told him that even supposing that Bapu 
was mistaken in holding such a view, the question was whether 
they were going to break on this small point. They would not 
do if they were really anxious to get the Congress in office. 1 
gave him my formula, but made it clear that 1 had not consulted 
Bapu about it and that it was my own idea. He is going to have 
a talk with Lord Zetland and my formula will also be put 
before him. 

I suggested another thing that before Lord Linlithgow made 
any statement, it would be better if he found out before hand 
what would be its reaction on Bapu’s mind. I pointed out the 
advantage of an agreement whereas one sided statements were 
something like ‘throve ing’ them at the Congress. He agreed 
about the principle but said that it was very unfortunate that it 
was not possible to adopt this method so far. But he said it was 
too late now and hoped that the Viceroy’s statement would 
satisfy Bapu. I am likely to meet Zetland next week. 

I am quite clear about two things. One -v that 1 am not 
unhopeful and the second is that in spite of all the Press inter- 
views, they did not know Bapu’s mind. Every time I said some- 
thing, they said, “Oh, it is the first time we have heard this, but 
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now you have • made it clear.” Even his article in the Harijan 
about the oath was not read by them and it was an agreeable 
surprise to them to find that Bapu held such views. They have 
also got a wrong notion that Bapu’s attitude represents a com- 
promise between the right and the left wings of the Congre55». 
1 have corrected them on this point also. 1 also explained to them 
the implications of combating and ending which was quite 
diffe^en^ from wrecking. They did not know the distinction. So, 
I am hoping for the best, even though the Viceroy’s speech may 
not be as satisfactory as Bapu would like it to be. In view 
hovwver of the geneial public feeling, which seems to be quite 
sympathetic, I have no doubt that Bapu will give his most 
sympathetic consideration to the Viceroy’s ^tatument. 

The English mind is in a way obstinate and very slow. 
Sometimes they make a mess by doing things at inopportune 
times but all the same I ha\c no doubt in my own mind that 
British statesmen and the public arc genuinely anxious to sec 
the Congress in office 

Bhulabhai is here and 1 have been keeping in touch with 
him. 

Yours affvctiomitcly, 
Ghanshyamdas 

M.D. DfS\T,’ Esqr. 

W.ARDHA 
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June 23, 1937 

MV nr AR MAHADLViniAI, 

1 have so far seen Lord Halifa* ^ ord Lothian, Sir Findlater 
Stewart and Lord Zetland. The first round is complete. Before 
leasing this country, perhaps 1 will see them again once more. 
Tonight I have invited Sir Findlater Stewart to dine with me 
when Bhulabhai^also will be present. My note of talk with the 
Secretary of State goes by this mail. 1 have talked more or less 
on these very lines to everyone and the result has been nil so 
far. 
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Lord Zetland was very sympathetic, cordial and nice. They 
look a little distressed at the Congress attitude. They express 
a great desire to help in every way but do not reply definitely 
why they do not want to accept this dismissal formula. 1 have 
not yet heard any strong argument against this and whatever 
arguments were advanced were met by me. But the long and 
..hort seems to be that they themselves are a bit distrastful. 
Even naturally the British mind is very slow and so you "cannot 
make it move easily. I do not doubt their sincerity. The general 
British opinion, that is the opinion of the man in the street, 
seems to be that India has now got complete sclf-Goverm.ient 
and they do not understand all this fuss. Even in higher circles 
they seem to fee’ that even through this Constitution, India will 
reach her goal. The march of retreat of England, they think, 
has already begun and perhaps it will end sooner than later. 

The Viceroy’s speech represents more or less the views held 
here. You cannot complain about the delivery or the manner of 
his speech, but I admit that it is only a paraphrase of the second 
speech of the Secretary of State and so perhaps it would not 
meet Bapu’s point. 1 have got nothing more to say except that 
1 am pressing Bapu’s point whenever I get an opportunity and 
I wish Bapu to make allowance for the slow mind of the 
Englishman. There is a certain amount of obstinacy also which 
is inherent in the Englishman’s temper. Lord Halifax and 
Lothian both are helping, but the final decision rests entirely 
with the Secretary of State or perhaps with Sir Findlater 
Stewart. 

1 am pressing my own formula without knowing what Bapu 
has to say about it Of course, I have made it clear that I have 
not consulted Bapu and that in case the India Ofiice liked it, I 
would send it to him for his opinion. But I have no doubt that 
they will not give me any conclusive reply about it. I asked Sir 
Findlater Stewart if he could produce any alternative and he 
said that he tried his best but could not find one. Lord Zetland 
has still got an immense dislike for formulae. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
June 25, 193*7 

WIAI GHANSHYAMUAS, 

Wkat is there for me to write? My own power of reasoning 
is conditioned by a single consideration: how much what you 
are doing serves the national caused removes the distress of the 
starving millions, raises their moral standard, contributes to 
theif economic well-being, increases their intellectual capacity. 
If you arc convinced that the activity you arc engaged in does 
contribute to the realisation of these objectives. Congress is 
bound to sel its seal of approval on it. If it fails to do that, its 
prc'.tige will shrink, for the Congress has no asset whatever 
save and except its prestige. Whenever 1 hear any of my friends 
expound this pet principle cf mine, I feel enthralled. 

My health is possibly good, though the weakness persists. 
Change of climate will be no remedy; besides my contemplated 
tour of the Frontier province will itself be a change, provided 
the visit at all conies off. The climate there is quite bracing. 
There is no paucity of fruit. 

Take care of your own health. I do hope the operation has 
helped. 

Biessings from 
Bapu 
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June 25, 1937 

MY DEAR MAFIADbVBUAI, 

I fear I must confess now that 1 am not likely to succeed in 
getting Bapu’s formula accepted. There is no stiffness, no un- 
willingness, to weet Bapu but they have their own difliculties. 
In the first place, they don’t admit — though dismissal gives a 
slight technical advantage— in actual practice for minimising 
interference, dismissal has got more efficacy than resignation. 
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They dispute the point that there is going to be interference. 
Their main difficulty is the dislike of formula, slow mind and 
the Parliament. So just as 1 failed at Tithal to convince Dapu, 
so I have failed here. 

Day-before-yesterday ni^it, I invited Findlaler Stewart and 
Bhulabhai both to dine with me. They talked for three hours. 
“Yesterday Bhulabhai saw Halifax and Lothian and they had 
lengthy talks. Bhulabhai will give you his first-hand impression 
and perhaps he will confirm that there is a genuine desire here 
that Congress should accept office. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not anticipate that the 
Governors will now interfere. As Findlatcr Stewart himself 
staled there w:.s no tear of interference before all this clarifica- 
tion and now he could say with ten time greater emphasis that 
there was no fear of any interference. I myself believe that after 
the speech of Lord Linlithgow all fears of interference should 
be given up. I cannot conceive of the Congress breaking after 
all this clarification from both sides. In substance they have 
given the assurance, if not in letter. 

Somehow or other, for the last two years, 1 have been feel- 
ing that fighting may have been necessary in 1922 and 1930 but 
now perhaps it could be possible for us to achieve what w'c 
desire through constitution and friendship with Great Britain. 
Friendship is possible only if there was personal touch and so 
long as we arc in opposition, mutual distrust will always pre- 
vail. Bapu himself wants to have friendship and 1 sec no other 
method just now except to work the constitution. We need ex- 
perience in administration. We also need a little turn in our 
way of thinking which in the past has been running on destruc- 
tive lines. The work of construction should now be undertaken. 
That is how I feel. 

It may be said that if the point was very small, why did the 
Government not give in? The argument is not so strong as it 
sounds. And after there is break, all this logic will be forgotten 
and what will remain will be distrust and fight. The loose 
thinking that is growing among certain sections of our people 
will get fresh impetus and however we may avoid it, direct iietion 
will become inevitable, 

I am writing this again because this will reach when you 
will all be considering at Wardha about the final step, I have 
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spoken to Bhulabh^i also. After talking to Lord Halifax he was 
a bit shaken. During my conversation with all the big guns 
here, I have found that although they do not concede our 
acmand, they are very sympathetic and clearly appreciate the 
justification of our fears. If 1 have Jiot succeeded, at least I hare 
impressed. Bapu can now review the whole situation and take 
the fipal step. Meanwhile, I am continuing to press our poin* 
whatever be the result. Tomorrow Lansbury and this evening 
Geoffrey Dawson meet me. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyumdas 
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Bombay, 
June 26, 1937 

MY DLAR I AKSIIMINIWAS, 

Herewith a letter received from pujya Mahatmaji He wants 
arrangements made for free passage lor an Englishwoman in 
one of the cargo boats sailing from India. After making neces- 
sary arrangements, inform Mahatmaji that you have done so. I 
believe the arrangements will I ; made in one of the cargo 
steamer handling our shipments of Jute. J have written to him 
that you would do the needful. Please enquire from him when 
she wishes to sail. 


BaboJP 


‘Rameshwardas Birla 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha, 
June 28, 1937 

MY DEAR LAKSHMINIWASJI, 

I am guilty of an act of indiscretion. Your letter had stated 
that nobody should be sent to Pilani but it did not say anything 
about the machine. I was planning to write to you about the 
machine if it should be such, but was informed that a man has 
left for Pilani, taking the machine with him. Please excuse me. 

Rameshwardasji might have written to you about arranging 
for free passage for a lady about to sail home — kindly let me 
know as soon as the arrangements arc completed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 


SilRi L. N. Birla 
8 Royal Exchange Pi aci 
CA icuxrA 
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Grossvlnoi House, 
Park ^.ane, 
London, 1, 

Air Mail June 30, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Since writing to you last, 1 have met Dawson of the Times, 
Sir Walter Layton of the News Chronicle and Mr. Lansbury. 
Tomorrow night 1 am again dining with Lord Zetland but that 
is a dinner to meet the Indian Trade Delegation and so I don’t 
know whether I will have any opportunity to talk. Dawson, 
Walter Layton and Lansbury are seeing the Ind-a Office people 
and pressing the necessity of getting the Congress in. I will have 
more light after the 5th when Bapu will have made his decision. 
I still am hoping that Bapu will accept the Viceroy’s speech. 
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No one has sq fai told me definitely that they are going to 
turn down the dismissal formula and from this, infer that per- 
haps they wish to leave this matter to be talked between the 
Governor and the minister. Eventually they may accept, but I 
don’t know if they will. Whether .we accept the Viceroy’s speiich 
or they accept our demand of dismissal, what is troubling me is 
this:.“Would it be worth-while to break on this point ?” But«9f 
course, Bapu knows best. 

1 had all this time been keeping in touch with Lord Halifax, 
and even though I did not see him veiy often, 1 write to him 
immediately I feel like doing so. 1 asked him whether it would 
not be advisable on his part to wiitc Bapu personally. Ife had 
gone to country side and therefore even if he,wante<!, he could 
not have written by the last mail. But he has written to me 
saying, “I had as a matter of fact sent him a message by Mr. 
Desai, which he was good enough to say he w'ould give Mr. 
Gandhi, to the elfect that my judgment as an individual, not as 
a colleague of the Secretary of State onlv, was that Congress 
would make a real mistake if Uiey did not use the power this 
Constitution gave. And I ventured to remind Mr. Gandhi of 
how he and Mr. Emerson (as he then was) had worked together 
in 1931 ! This 1 did to show how the spirit of the l.C.S. would 
work under new conditions.’ ’ 

He also enquired hctlier 1 wanted to sec him again, but 1 
have replied saying that I would not waste his time just now 
but would meet him again aTcr the 5th. So there the matter 
rests. 

Yours ajfeclionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadlvbhai Dlsai, Esqr. 
Waruua 
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MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Bapu has dictated this letter on the question of dismissal 
today. Herewith its copy. 

Wishing you bon voyage, ^ 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 


70 

Statement 

(My draft has been revised by Mahatmaji. It was to be issued 
as a statement by Federation.) 

We have considered the Premier’s statement with all the 
consideration it deserves and while we welcome it as visualizing 
a constitution which is a distinct improvement on that recom- 
mended in the Simon Commission Report and the Government 
of India despatch, we feel it is yet too vague, and naturally 
lacking in a number of details, to enable us to grasp its full 
implications. 

It is our considered opinion that India is at present groaning 
under a unbearable burden of taxation; and that until the pro- 
ductivity of the country is appreciably increased, its economic 
strength can offer no margin for any increase of taxation to 
finance reforms like education and sanitation. Extreme poverty 
coupled with heavy taxation makes the condition of, the masses 
so wretched that any new constitution, if it is to do the effective 
good to the country, should from the very start ensure a cheap 
administration relieving the people of part of their existing 
burden. That being so, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Eleven Points which have come to be associated with the name 
of Mahatma Gandhi are typical of the reforms which can 
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bring about increased productivity and prosperity in the country 
and thus afford the needed relief. No constitution can have the 
desired measure of success that does not enable the Govern- 
ment of the coutitry to csyry out the programme envisaged by 
these Eleven Points. 

The Federation while fully adhering to the principle ot he 
early establishment of self-government amounting to complete 
Dominion Status in this country, is quite prepared to consider 
the question of reservations gad safeguards for the transi- 
tional period. It is its view, however, that the reservations and 
safeguards which the Premier’s statement conteniplatcs will, 
unless they are considerably modified, virtually amount to 
converting the new Govcinment into a collecting agency for 
the taxes ncccs » iry for the maintenance of those rcjcrvations 
and safeguards, and will thus nullify the very object of the 
establishment of responsibility at the Centre. % 

Whilst we submit the popular point of view lor the earnest 
consideration of Government and of those claiming to speak on 
their behalf, we may notbe amiss to suggest to Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Congress that the time has come when they should 
explore the possibilities of an honourable settlement. We would 
invite them to share our behalf that the Premier's statement 
docs not preclude the possibility of the modifications, wc have 
suggested and wc would therefore appeal to them to lose no 
opportunity for disci, ion of such modilications should it offer 
itself. Wc assure Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress that no 
constitution which does not g' irantce a substantial measure of 
economic control sufficient fo'- the purpose of carrying out the 
programme of reforms indicated by Mahatma Gandhi’s Eleven 
Points will be acceptable to the Indian mercantile community 
for which the Federation speaks. But we quite clearly see that 
the Congress co-operation would be practically impossible 
without complete cessation ' f icpiession and discharge of all 
political pii§oners and restoration of pre-repression conditions. 
We therefore strongly appeal to the Government to follow up 
the release of the leaders by the further gesture indicated by us. 

The total tjvenues (net) of the Central Government and of 
the Provincial Go.ernmcnts amount to nearly 175 crorcs of 
which reservations or safeguards will require about a half made 
up as follows : 
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55 crores for Army. 

15 crores for Debt Service (including Railway Debt). 

7 crores for pensions. 

10 crores for services. 

87 crores 

» This leaxcs about 88 crores spread over a number of items 
in which the possibilities of retrenchment arc too limited. And 
it would be virtually impossible under the circumstances to 
carry out even in part, the programme of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Eleven Points with which we have associated ourselves. We 
have built high hopes on this programme the implementation of 
which means a dr>p of about 45 crores on the side of revenue. 
Unless therefore the reservations contemplated in the Premier’s 
statement are substantially modified, it will mean the starting of 
the new Government upon its career with a heavy mortgage 
which at no time in the near future it can be in a position to 
redeem. 

We do not see however any reason to believe that the 
suggestion of modifications so far as the reservations go, is 
precluded from such discussion as has been invited. The 
Premier’s statement is vague because it is only an outline. If 
the reservations which he seems to ask for aie the last word, 
there is in fact, little advance; but if as we suppose they are 
open to modifications and substantial modifications, they need 
not stand in the way of the discussion of details for which so 
many appeals have been made, and on which evidently so much 
depends. 

We think that any such discussion, to be able to yield a real 
solution of the problem, must centre round the necessary reser- 
vations, ensuing : 

1. Allotment for the Army which should not exceed a sum 
of Rs 20 crores; 

2. provision of financial safeguards subject to an impartial 
examination of India’s debt liability and to full popular 
control over the proposed Reserve Bank), and 

3. protection of minorities. 


We feel it our duty to suggest to Mahatma Gandhi and the 
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Congress that tiie>tiinc has come when they should explore the 
possibilities of an honourable settlement. We believe that the 
Premier’s statement, with all its limitations, offers the possi- 
bility ol such a scr.lement,’and we feel that the co-operation for 
which he appeals should not be refused. We' assure Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress that no constitution which does n\;i 
assume to the country a measure of economic control sufiBcieu't 
for the purpose of carrying out a programme of reforms in- 
dicated by Mahatma Gandhi’s Eleven Pi>ints will be acceptable 
to the Indian mercantile community for which the Federation 
sp^ks. 

We are however aware that we can do little unless the 
Central Government stops the policy of repression and grants a 
general amnesty to political prisoners in order that the peiueful 
atmosphere which is all so much desired may be created and 
the co-operation without which no discussion ettn yield lasting 
results, may be forthcoming. 



MY Dt:A« GHANSHyAMr>AS, 

.A hope free oi ali conditions is 
always there in me — it is very ifiuhh 
)dL/ore even if there is darkness every- 
where. Its edifice is built on our 
truthfulness. ... 

IwCt us dischatge our duties fear- 
lessly... 

You will do all things with 
pet severance and patience. ... 

Hearts will not undergo anv 
change .simply by spending money, 
even though you exercise auy 
amount of wisdom and thought ful- 
ne.ss while spending it. It will be 
possible to change hearts only when 
we have a number of pure hearted, 
disiuterested workers with us. 


M K. Gandhi 



